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CONCERNING ART 

A DIALOGVE 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBVRY 



My Lord, 

THE following Is a Gonvcffation 
in its kind fomewhat uncom- 
mon, and for this reafon I have 
remembered it niorc minutely than I could 
imagine. Should the fame Peculiarity prove 
a Reafon to amulc your Lotdfliip, 1 (hall 
think myfelf well rewarded in the Labour 
of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
tQ. accept q{ the Intentloni and to think 
there is fome Merit even in the Sincerity 
of my Endeavours. To make no longer 
preface, the Fail was as follows. 
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4 Concerning A R T^ 

AFrien© from a diftant Country hav^* 
ing by chance made me a Vifit, we were 
temp ted by the Serenity of a chearfnl Morn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Salijbury 
to fee Lord Pembroke^ at Wilt&n. The 
Beauties of GardeningjArchitedureiPaint- 
ing, and Sculpture belonging to thatSeat^ 
were the Subjed of great Entertainment to 
vay Friend : Nor was I,, for my own part^ 
lefs delighted: than he was, to find that our 
Walk had fo well anfwered his Expe<aa- 
tions. We had given a large Scope to our' 
Guriofity, when we left the Seat, and lei^ 
fiirely began our return towards home* 

And here, my Lord, in pafliiig^ oyer jK 
few plcafant Fields, conunenced the Con-* 
verfation which lam to tell you, and which^ 
fell at firily as was natural, on the many 
curioasWorks> which had afforded us both 
fo elegant an Amufement, This Icd^us in- 
fenfibly to difcourfing upon ART, for we 
both agreed, that whatever we had beea^ 
admiring of Fair and BeautifuU could all be^ 

referreds 
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referred to no other Caufe. Aod iierc, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opioioa upon the meaning 
of the Word ART: A Word it vraj (I 
told him) ih jthc Mouth of every one ; but 
that neverthelcfs, as to its precife and defi* 
tiite Idea, this might ftill be a 'Secret ; that 
£o it was in faft with a thoufand Wordi 
befide, aH no lefs common, and equally fa-^ 
iniliflr,and jet all of them||QualIy vague and 
iindetermined. To this he anfwered,Th^t 
as to the precife and definite Idea of Art, it 
was aQueftipn of fome Difficulty^ and not 
fo foon to be refolved j that, however, he 
could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by confidering 
thofe feveral Pa>rticulars, to each of which 
Vire gave the Name. It is hardly probable, ^ 
(aid be, that Muik, Painting, I^edicine, 
Poetry, Agriculture, and fo many more 
ihouM be all called by ene common Name^ jf. 
tbere "was not fomething in eacby which wds 
4:ommon to all. It (hould feem fo, rephed L 
What then, faid he, fliall we pronounce 
(||i6 tqh^} At this, I remember, I was 
3 '3 . undsr 



6 CMcerning ART. 

tinder fome fort of Hcfitation. HaveCou- 
rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Cafe is 
not fo defperate. Let me aflc you — Is Me- 
dicine the Caufe of any thing ? Yes fure- 
ly, faid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 
of what ? Of the plentiful Growth of 
Grain, And Poetry, of what;? Of 
Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like* 
And is not the fame true, faid he, of 
Mufic, of Statui(j|r, of Architedture, and, in 
fliort, of every Art whatever ? I confcfs, 
faid I, it feems fo. Suppoft then, faid 
he, we fhould fay, ft was common to, ev^ry 
Art tQ be a C^«/^.~~Should we err ? | 
replied, I thought not. Let this then^ 
faid he, be remembered, that allArtisCaiife^ 
I promifed hiRi it fhouJd. 

But how then, continued fee. Hail Art 
he Caufe ^ is it alfo. true, that all Caufe is 
/irt f At this again I could not help 
hefitating. You have heard, faid hei, 

without doubt, of that Painter famed ia 
Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
^ {Iprfe^ an4 pot fucpe^^ing tq hie Mind^ 

threv^ 
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threw at the Pifture in Refentmcnt z 
Sponge bedaubed with Colours, and pro- 
duced aFoam the nGioft natural imaginable. 
Now, what fay you to this Fad ? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been theCaufc? 
By no means, laid I. What, faid 
he, if infield of Chance, his Hand had becQ 
guicjed hy mere ComfiuJ/lon, himfelf diflent^ 
ing and averfe to the Violence ? Even 
here, replied I, nothing|iHild have been 
referred to his Art, ^Rit what, con- 
tinued he, if inftead of a cqfual TArow^ or 
involuntary Compulfion^ he had wilUng/ysLnd 
iefignedly diredled his Pencil, and fo pro- 
duced that Foam, 'which Story fays he 
failed in ? — ^Would not Art here have been 
the Caufe ? I replied, in this cafe, I 

thought it would. It fliould feem then, 
faid he, that Art implies not only Caufe^ 
but the additional Requifite of Intention^ 
Reafonf Volition^ and Confcioufnefs\ fo that 
not every Caufe is Art, but only voluntary 
or intentional Caufe^ So, faid I, it 

appears, 

B 4 And 
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And (hallwe thena added he^ pronoimcQ 
every intentional Caufe to be A^t ? I fe^ 
no reafon, faid I^ why not. Confidefji 
faid he ; Hunger this Morning prompted^ 
you to cat. You were then the Qatife^ 
^d that tOQ the intentional Caufe, of coa^ 
fuming certain Food : And yet will youf 
refer this Confunaption to Art ? Did 3^01^ 
phew by Art? t/^ you fwajlow by Art ? 
No certSHy, faidt !• So hy 

Opening your Eyes, faid he, you are the 
intentional Czxxk qf Seeing, and by ftrcteh- 
jng your Hand, tile intentional Caufe of 
Feeling j and yet will you affirm, that 
tbefe things proceed from Art ? I fhould 
be wrong,^ faid ], i£l did : For what Art 
fan there be in doing, what every oneisabU, 
to do by mere Will, and a fort ofuninJiruSle4 
InJiinSl ? You fay right, replied he, and, 
|he reafon Is manifeft : Were it otherwifci^ 
we (hould make all Manh^ind univerfal Ar^ 
lifts in eveiy fingle Aftion of their Lives^ 
And what can be a greater Abfurdity tha^ 
^hii ? I pQ^ifefled ^hat the Abfurdity ap- 

|)e^e^ 
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I^eared to be cvid<5nt But if nothing 

then, continued he, which wc do by Com-^ 
fulfim^ or without intending it, be Art ; and 
flot even what w* do intentionally ^ if it pro- 
ceed frotti mere Will and uninJlruBed In-* 
ilinA ; what is it we have left remaining^ 
where Art may be found converfapt ? Or 
Can it indeed poffibly be in aay thing elfe^ 
than in that which we doj^ I//?, PraSfict, 
Experiencty and the like^^jwhich are born 
with no one, but are IRHrcquired after-» 
ward by advances unperceived. I can 

think, faid I, of nothing elfe. Let there- 
fore the Words Haiif and Habitual, faid 
he, reprefent this Requifite, and let us fay, 
that Art is not only a Caufe^ but an w- 
fentional Caufe $ and not only an intention 
ml Caufe^ but an intentional Caufe found-- 
ifd in Habity or, in other Words, an babi^ 
tual Caufe. You appear, faid I, to argue 
fjghtly. 

But if Art, faid he, be what we 

^lave now aiTerted, fomething learnt and 

fc^ired^ if it be alfo a thing intentional 

or 
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or voluntary^ and not governed cither, bys 
Chance or blind ^^ff^j)^-— r'f ^^is, I fcy^: 
1>e the Cafe, then mark the CQnjfequences* 
And what, faid I, are they ? . T.he, 
firft^ faid he, is, ths^t. npfyoentSi in. what we 
t9^\tbe natural Wcrldf mufl: be referred to 
Art I fuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation^ 
Gravkation, Attradlion, and the like. For 
thefe all happen by ftated Laws s by a curi- 
ous Necejjityy ftjfl^j^ not to be withftood^ 
and where thl|[PK*^r and immediate Caufes 
appear to be wholly unconfcious. I con- 

fefs, faid I, it feems fo. Irf the next 

place, continued he, we muft exclude all 
thofc admired Works of the Animal Worlds 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we me-- 
taphorically call artificial. The Spider'^ 
.Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houfe, 
and the Swallow's Neft, muft all be referred 
to another Source. — ^For who can fay, thef? 
ever learnt to be thus ingenious ? or, that 
they were ignorant by Nature^ and knowing^ 
only by Education ? None, furely, re- 

plied I. But we have ftill, faid h©> a^ 

higher Confidcration, And what, faid I, 
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is that ? It is> anfwered be^ thi s ^ 

Not even that Divine Power, which gave 
Form to all things, then aSted by Art, whea 
it gave , that Form. For hoWj continued 
be, can that Intelligence^ which hasW/ 
PerfcSlion ever in Energx, be fuppofed to 
have any Power, not original to its Nature t 
Hovf can it ever have any thing to learn, 
when it knows all from the Beginning 5 or^ 
being perfeSl and complete^ admit of what 
is additional and fecondary ? I fhould 

think, faid I, it were impoffible* If fo^ 
faid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes : For all Art is fome- 
thing kflrnty fomething fecondary and ac-^ 
quired^ and never original to any Beings 
which poffcfles it. So the Faft, faid Ij 

jbas b^en eftabli(hed^ 

If this therefore, continued he, be true; 
if Art belong not either to the Divine 
Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 

Nature, to what Nature fhall we fay it 

does belong ? I know not, faid I, unlefs 
it be to the tfuman^ You are right, faid 

he; 
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||e; for every Natta^e elfe you pericem it 
either t(n excellent to want it, or too bafe to be 
capable of it. Befide, except the Human, 
what other Nature is there left ? Or where 
elie can we find any of the Arts already 
infltnced, or indeed whatever others wc 
may now fancy to enun^erate ? Who are 
Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, who 
Muikians } This feems, replied J^ to 
be the Fadh 

Let U8 then, contintted he, fay, not 
only that Art is a Cauje^ bat that it k 
Man becoming a Caufi ; and not only Man^ 
but Man intending to do what is going to 
be done^ and doing it alfo by Habit i fo 
that its whole Idea^ as far as we have 
hitherto conceived it, i o - M an becoming 
a Caufejntentional and Habitual. I con-* 
fefs, faid I, it has appeared fo; 

And thus, faid he, have you had exhi<^ 
bited to you a Sketch of Art. You muft re-p 
member however, it is but a Sketch : there 
is ilill fomething wanting to make it a 

finifhed 
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finished Piece. I begged to know what 
this was. In order to that, replied he^ 

I cannot do better, than remind you of % 
Paflage in your admired Horace^ It is con- 
cerning Alfenus 5 who (if you remember) 
he tells us, though his Tools were laid 
afide, and his Shop, fhut up, was ftiU ao 
Artift as much as ever.— 

'■ ' A lfenus vafer omni 
AhjeSio injlrumento Artis claufdfy tahtmd^ 
Sutor eraf-^'^ ■ -^ I remember^ 

faid I, the Paflage, but to what pilrpofe is 
k quoted ? Only, replied he, to flicw 

you, that I Ihould not be without Prece^ 
dent, were I to affirm it not abfolutely ne* 
ceflary to the being of Art, that it Ihould 
be Man actually becoming a Caufcj but thatf 
k was enough, if he had the Power oxCapa^ 
city of fo becoming. Why then, faid I, 
did you not fettle it fo at firft ? Becaufe^ 
replied he, FacultieSy Po^ers^ Capacities 
(qall theni as you will) arc In thcmfclvesy 
abftraiS from Adlion,. but obfcure and 
hidden things. On the contrary, Energies 
and Operations lie open to the Senfes^ and 

cannot 
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cannot but be obfcrved, even whether wd 
will or no. And hence therefore^ when 
firft we treated of Art, we chofe to treat of 
it, as of a thing only in Energy. Now we 
better comprehend it, we have ventured 
fomewhat farther. Repeat then, faid I, 
if you pleafe, the Alteration, which you 
have made* At firft, anfwered he, we 

reafoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
cBually becoming a Caufe intentional and 
habitual. Now we fay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming fuch Caufe ; and that^ 
though he be not aSlually in the Exercife of 
fuch a Power. I told him, his Amende 
mcnt appeared to be juft. 

There is too another Alteration, adde^ 

he, which, for the fake of Accuracy, is 

equally wanting ; and that is with refpeft to 

thcEpithet,/«/^«//^;7tf/ orVoIuntary. And 

what, faid I, is that ? We have agreed 

. it, replied he, to be neceflary, that all Art 

Ihould be under the Guidance of Intention 

or Folition, fo that no Man ading by Com^ 

pulfiony or by Chance^ fliould be called 

an 
1 
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^ inAriift. ' • Wc have. - Nowtho' 
• thisi^jftid hci be true, yet ft is, not fufficieiif, 
^ We muft 7/toiV thisslntention or Volition to 
a peculiar Kind. For were every little 
Fancy; which we miy work up into Habit, 
'E fufficient Foundation to conftitutc an Ar^ 
vis^ (hould make Art one oF^hc joweft and 
molt'dkpieaHe OfnhiftgS.' ' TV^^trpeft 
Trick of a common Jtfgglei' might, in fuch 
cafe, entitle a Man to the Charader of aft 
Artifl. I confefTed^ that without fi)mc 
Limitation^ this might be the Confequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
Species ? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it, by the Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts^ which go to the 
directing of our Intentions ? You muft 
explain, faid 1 1 for your Meaning is ob- 
fture. Arc there not Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 
ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 
tcfture, about Orders and Proportions? 
Are there not the fame in Medicine, ia 
Navigation, and the reft ? There are. 

And what is your Opinion of thefe 

fevcral 
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ieveral Prtccpts ? Arc they arbttfaty and 
capricious ; or rational and fteady ? Ar6 
they the Inventions of a Dayi or wriS& 
approved by longExperience ? I told hinii 
I ihould confider them for the moft part as 
rational, fteady, and well-approved by long 
Experience. And what, continued he, 
ihall we fay to their Number? Are they 
few ? Or are they hot rather fo numerQus^ 
that in every particular Art, fcarce any 
comprehend them al]> but the feveral Ar-- 
tifts themfelves ) and they only by length 
of time, with dile Attendance and Appli^ 
cation ? I replied. It feemed fo. 

iBuppofe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art there was a Syjlem of fucb 
various and well^approved Precepts : Should 
we err ? No certainly* And fuppofe 
we (hould fay, that the Intention of every 
Artiji^ in his feveral Art, was direSfed by 
fucb a Syjlem : Would you allow this ? 
Surely. And will not this limiting of 

Intentions to fuch only, as are fo direded, 
fufficiently diftinguifti Art from any thing 
clfe which may refemble it ?— — In other 

words, 
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Words, Is it likely, under this Diftinftion^ . 
to be confounded with other Habits of ar 
trifling, capricious and inferior Kind ? 
1 replied, I thought not* 

Let us then fce^ faid he, and colledfc 
all that we have faid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of aSiing 
after a certain manner is fufficient to con- 
flitute Art, without the aSiually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 
now farther held the Intentions of every 
Artift to be directed by a Syjiem of various 
4^nd well approved Precepts. Befidesall this, 
we fettled it before, that alt Art was founded 
in tiabii ; and Was. peculiar to Mart ; and 
was feen by becoming the Cdufe offome Ef^ 
feB. It fhould feem then, that the whole 
Idea of ARt viras this — An habitual 
Power in MaJi op becoming the 
Cause of some Effect, accord- 
ing TO *K System of various 

AND WELL- APPROVED pRtCEPTS* 

I replied, iThat his Account appeared 
to be probable and jiift* 
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§. 2. And now then, continued he, as we 
have gone thus far^ and have fettled between 
us what we believe Art to be ^ fhall we go a 
little farther, or is your Patience at an end ? 
Oh ! no, replied I, not if any thing be 
left. We have walked fo leifurely, that much 
remains of our Way ; and I can think of no 
Method, how we may better amufe ouriel veSb 

My Friend upon this proceded with fzj-i 
ing,'that ii Art were a Caufe^ (as we had 
agreed it was) it moft be the Caufe of fome* 
thing. Allow it, faid I. And if it be 
the Caufe of fomething^ it muft have a Su6^ 
jeSt to operate on. For every Agent has need 
of fome Patient ; the Smith of his Iron, the 
Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of hid 
Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 
I anfwered, It was true. If then^ 

faid he, the Subjefts of particular Arts be 
thus evident: What Idea fhall we form of 
that univerfal SubjeSiy which is common to all 
Art ? At this Queftion, it muft be con- 
fefTed, I was a little embaraifed. 

This 
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V 

This induced him to afk me. How many 
Ibrts of Subjeds I allowed of ? Here I 

tould not help hefitating again. There 

IS nothing,. continued he, fo difficult in the 
' Queftion. You muft needs perceive, that 
all Natures whatever can be but either cori'- 
tingent or neceffary. This may be, re- 

plied 1 1 bat even yet I do not comprehend 
you. Not comprehend me 1 faid he 5 

then anfwer me a Queftion : Can you con- 
ceive ^tij Medium between Motion znd No- 
Mctioriy between Change and No-Changed 
I replied, I could not. If not, 

tan you conceive any thing in the whole 
Order of Being, which muft not be either 
liaile to thefe, or not liable ? Nothing* 
Call thofe things therefore, faid he, 
which are liable to Change and Motion, con- 
tingent Natures I and thofe, which are not 
liable, necefary Natures: And thus you 
have a Divijion, in which all things are in^ 
eluded. We have fo, faid I. 

C 2 In 
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In which therefore, faid he, oithefe Na^ 
tures (hall we fcek for this common SubieS of 
Art ? To this, I told him, I was unable 
toanfv^er^ Refled, faid he^ a little* 

We have found Art to be a Caufe. 

We have. And is it not ejfential ta 

fvery Caufe to operate ? or can it be a Caufe, 

and be the Caufe of nothing ? Inmpoflible. 

Wherever therefore there is Caufe, 

there is neceffarily implied foine Operation. 

There is. And can there poffibly 

be Operationy without Motion and Change ? 

There cannot. But Change and 

Motion muft needs be incompatible with 
what is neceffary and immutable. They 

muft. So therefore is Caufe. It muft. 

And fo therefore Art. It muft. 

Truth therefore, faid he, and Know- 
ledge 5 Principles and Demonftrations 3 the 
general and intelledlual Effences of Things ; 
in (hort, the whole immutable and necejfary 
Nature is no part of it reducible to a SubjeSi 
of Art. It feems fo, faid I. 
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If therefore Art, faid he, have nothing 
to do with ihtjieady^ abJlraSy and ne^ 
cejfary Nafure^ it can have only to do 
with the tranfienty the particular^ and 
contingent one. *Tis true, faid I j for 

there is no other left. And fhall we 

then fay, replied he, it has to do with all 
contingent ii^tuTQs exifting in the Univerfe ? 
For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 
pears contrary. What think you, faid 
he, of thofe Contingents of higher Order f 
foch as the grand Planetary Syftem ; the 
Succeflion of the Seafons ; the regular and 
uniform Courfe of all fuperior Natures in 
the Univerfe ? Has Art any Ability to 
intermeddle here ? No certainly, faid I. 
Thefe fuperior Contingents then, 
which move without Interruption, are, it 
feems, above it. They arc. 
And fliall we fay the fame of thofe of lower 
fort 5 thofe, whofe C%urfe we fee often inter^ 
ruptedi thok^ which the Strength and Cun^ 
ning of Man are able to influence and con- 
troul? Give Inftances, faid I, of what 
C 3 you 
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you mean. I mean, faid he, Earth, 

Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees; Ani- 
mals ; Men themfelves. Are thefe Con^ 
dngents within the reach of Art, or has 
Art here no Influence ? I fhould think, 
faid I, a very great onq. 

If this, continued he, be true, it ihould 
feem that the common or universai, 

SUBJECTOF Art was— ALL THOSE CON- 
TINGENT Natures, WHICH lie within 
'f HE reach of the Human Power^ 
TO influence, I acknowledge, fajjd I^ 
it appears fp» 

Thus far then, faid he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succefs. We have 
gained fome Idea oiArt^ and fome Idea of 
its SubjeSl. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 
has informed us, that Art is an habi- 
tual Power in Man of becoming a certain, 

Caufe-^ — and that its Subject is every^ 

fuch contingent Nature^ which lies within the. 
reach of the human Powers to influence. 
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§. 3. *Tis true, faid I, this appears to have 
been the Refult of our Inquiry, and a ful^ 
and ample one it feems to have been. 
A long one, jreplied he, if you pleafe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any 

thing, faid I, be wanting, after what you' 
have faid already ? Certainly, replied 

he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art^ confidered as a Caufe j and 
much of the SubjeSt\ on which it operates ; 
but niuhat moves thefe Operations to com^ 
mencej and where it is they endy thefe arie? 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of. I begged him then, that' 

we might now confider them; 

He was willing, he faid, for his part, 
and immediately went on by afking, Whatf 
I thought was the Beginning of Artf 
I mean, faid he, by Beginnings that' Cdi^e 
for the fake of which it operates, and whicb 
ieing Juppofed away^ Men would ie never 
moved to follow it. To tbi^, I told him, 
r was unable to anfwer. You will not 
C4 thiuk 
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think it, hid he, fo difficult, when you 
have a little more conljdcrcd. Refle;<a: 
with yourfelf— — Was it not the jibfence 
oT Health, which efccited Men to cultivate 
tte Aft of Medicine ? J replied, it was, 
What then, faid he, if the Humm 
Body had been fp far perfeSi and felf- 
fufficienty as never to have felt the Vici/p^ 
tudesqfWell find III: Would not then thi§ 
Art have bepn v^holly unknown ? 
I replied^ I thought it would, And 

what, (aid he, if we extend this Perfeftion 
^ degrpe farther, apd fuppofe the Body not 
pnly thus healthful^ but withal fo robujiy as 
%Q havp felt no Uneafincfs from all Inck-r 
piencies of Weather : Would no^ then the; 
Arts of Building alfo and Clothing havQ 
been a§ ufelpfs, as that of JVIedipine ? 
} replied. It feemed they would. But 

what^ faid he, if we bound not this Per- 
fedion of ours even here ? What if wq 
fuppofe, that: not only Things merely necef^. 
fary, but that thpfp alfo conducive fo Ele-^. 
gance antf Enjoyment were of courfe aU 
jmplied in tl^e Cpnftitution of Hvioian Na-*. 

Wres 
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tore ; that they were all Jieady^ conjiant^ 
and independant from without^ and as in- 
fcparable from our Being, as Pcrfpiring, or 
Circulation : In fuch cafe, would not the 
Arts of Mufic, Painting and Poetry, with 
every other Art pafling under the Denomi- 
nation of Elegant^ have been as ufelcfs, as 
we have held thofe others of Medicine, 
Clpthing, and Architefture ? I replied. 

It feemed they would. It was then the 

Abfence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amufe- 
ments from our Conjiitutlon^ as left ly. 
Nature^ which induced us to feek them in 
tbefe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 
It was. And what, faid he, arc 

Joys, Elegancies, Amufements, Health, 
Robuftnefs, with thofe feveral other ObjeSls 
of Defire^ whofe Abfence leads to Arty but fo 
many different Names of that complex Being 
called Good, under its various^ and multi^ 
form^ and popular Appearances ? I re- 

plied, It feemed fo. 

If this then, faid he, be granted, it 

ft^ould feem that the Beginning or Prin'- 

4 eipte 
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cipk of Art was the Abfence of fomething 
ibougbt Good I becaufe it has appeared that 
it is for the fake of fome fucb abfent Good 
that every Art operates ; and becaufe, if 
'me ftippofe no fucb Abfence to bave been^ 
wefbould never bave known any Art. 
I confefs, faid I^ it feems fo. 

But how then, continued he? If it be 
troc that all Art implies fuch Principle^ 
it is reciprocally true, that every fuch 
principle (hould imply Art ? I fee no 

reafoD^ laid I, why not. Confider, 

laid he. It might be thought a Good by 
fome perhaps, to be as ftrong as thofa 
Hories, which are ploughing yonder Field ; 
to be as tall as thofe Elms, and of a Nature 
2S durable.— — Yet would the Abfence of 
Goods, like tbefe^ lead to Art ? Or is it not 
ahfurd to fuppofe, there ftiould be an Art 
oi Impoffibilities? Abfurd, faid I, cer- 

tainly. If (Oy faid he, when we define 

the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it ih^ Abfence of fometbing 
tbougbt Goody unlefs wx add, that the Good 

be 
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be a Good Pqffiblei a Tjjtng attainable by 
Man ; a 'Thing relative to Human Life^ and- 
conjijient with Human Nature : Or does not 
this alfo appear a Requifite ? I replied, 

I thought it did. 

But ftill, continued he— — ^Is it a fuf- 

licicnt Motive to Art, that the Good dejired 
ihould be attainable? In other Words, 
does every Abfence of Good attainable leact 
to Art^ or is our Account ftill too loofe^ and 
in need of ftridler Determination ? 
Of none, faid I, which appears to me. 
Reflect, faid he 5 there are fome of the pof- 
Jible Goods fo obvious and eafy, that every 
Man, in an ordinary State of common na- 
tural PerfeSiion^ is able to acquire them, 
without Labour or Application. You will 
hardly deny but that a fair Apple, tempting 
to eat, may be gathered j or a cXttx Spring, 
tempting to drink, may be drank at, by 
the mere Suggeftions of Will and unin-^ 
flruSled InJlinSl. I granted, they might. 
It would be therefore impertinent, 
faid he, to fuppofe that Goods, like thefe^ 

fhould 

y 
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fhould lead to Art, becaufc Art would be 
fuperfuousy and in no refped: neceffary; 
Indeed, f^id I, it feems fo. 

If therefore, faid he, neither Impo/Jibles 
lead to Art^ becaufe offucb there can be no 
Art ; nor Things eafily foj/ibky becaufe in 
fucb Nature can do without Art : what is it 
we have left, td which we may refer it ? 
Or can it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Clafs ofThings^ which, however pof- 
fiblc, are flill not fo eafy, but to be beyond 
the Powers of Will, and Inftindt unin- 
flrudted ? I replied, It feemed fo. 

That there are many fuch things, faid he, 
is evident paft doubt. For what Man 
wotild pay Artifts fo largely for their Arts, 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- 
ever he deiired ? Or who would ftudy to 
be fkillecUjn Arts, were Nature's original 
Powers to be of themfelves alone fuificient? 
I told him. It was not likely. 

It (hould feem then, faid he, according 
tp this Reiafoning, that the Be ginning, Mo^ 

five:. 
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//w, or Principle oiArt^ that Caufe^ tvhieh 
firft moves it to ASiion^ zndy for the fake tf 
which its feveral Operations are exerted, 
is— THE Want or Absence of some- 
thing APPEARING Good 5 relative to 
Human Life, and attainable by 
Man, but superior to his natural 
AND uninstructed Faculties. 
I replied, I could not deny, but that the 
Account appeared probable. 

§.4. Let this then, faid he, fufEce, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how (hall vvre 
defcribc its End F What is it we (hall pro- 
nounce this ? My Anfwer, I replied, 
muft be the fame as often already j which 
was indeed, that I could not refolve the 
Qucftipn. It (hould feem, faid he, 
not fo difficult, now we have difcovered 
what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppofed, it is but 
to inverty as it were, the Notion of Begin- 
• ning, and we gain of courfe the Notion of 
J^nd. I afked him. In what manner ? 
Thus, faid he, the Beginning of Art has 

beeo 
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been held to he/cmetbing^ wbich^ iff^ppofed 
€nvayy Men 'would be nen)er moved to apply to 
4rt. By Inverfidn therefore the End of Art 
muft be fometbing^ wbicb, wbile fuppofed 
iifway^ Men will never ceafe applying to Art 5 
becaufe^ were they to ceafe, while the End 
ivae wanting, they would ceafe with Im- 
perfedlion^ and their Perfornaance would be 
incomplete. To tfcis I anfwered. That 

the Account, however true, Was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 

He replied. If it was, he would endear 
Vour to be more particular. And what^ 
continued he, fbould we fay, that every 
Art, according to its Genius, will of courfe 
be accompli/bed either in fome Energy^ or in 
fome Work ; that, befides thefe two, it can 
be accompliflied in nothing elfe j and con- 
fcquently that oneoftbefe tnujl of necejjity be 
its End? I could not here but anfwer 

him with a Smile, That the Matter was 
now much obfcurer than ever. I find 

then, faid he, it is proper we fliould be more 
explicit in our Inquiries, and deduce our 

Reafon- 
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Reafonings from fome clearer Point of 
View, I told him. It was quite neccf- 

fary, if he intended to be intelligible^ 

Thus then, faid he. You will grant, that 

every Art^ being a Caufe^ mufi be froduBroe 

cf Jome EfeSl y for inftance, MuSc, of a 

Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; ArchitcSarc, 

of a Palace ; and Sculpture, of a Statue; 

'Tis allowed, faid I. You will 

grant alfo^ faid he, that in tbefe ProduBsGns 

they are all accomplijhed and ended: Or^ ia 

other words, that as Mufic produces aTone, 

fo it is ended and accomplifhed in a Tune^ 

and as Sculpture produces a Statue, fo is it 

ended and accompli(hed in a Statue. 

'Tis admitted, (aid I. Now thefc Pro- 

duftions, continued he, if you will examine, 

^ are not like Units or Mathematical Points i 

but, on the contrary, all conjift of a certain 

Number of Parfs^ from whofe accurate Or^ 

der is derived their Beauty and PerftBion^ 

(For example; Notes, ranged after fuch a 

manner, make a Tunc in Mufic 5 and 

Limbs, ranged after fuch a manner, make a 

Statue 
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Statue or a Pidlure. I replied, They did*) 
If then the ProduSiionsj^oniivMtA heT) 
of every jirt thus confift of certain Parti^ 
It will follow, that tbefe Parts will be either 
cthexijlenty or not i and if not co-exi^entj 
then of courfe Jucceffive. { Affift ine, 
faid I, by another Inftance, for you are 
growing again obfcure. ) Co-exi^entlrt-^ 
plied heyas.in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 
Body, and Head allfubjifi together at me in^ 
dividual Injiant : SucceJJive^ as in a Tune or 
Dance, where there is no fuchCo-exiftence, 
but where domt Parts are everpajjing away^ 
and others are ever fucceeding them. ^ 

Can anything be faid to exiji^ faid I, 
whofe Parte are ever pafjing away f 
Surely, replied he, or how elfc exift Years 
and Seafons, Months and Days, with their 

common Parent^ Time itfelf ? Or indeed 

what is Human Life^ but a Compound of 
Parts thus fleeting ; a Compound 6j various 
and multiform ASlionSy which fucceed each 
other in a certain Order ? The Faftj, 

faid I, appears fo« 

Thi9 
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T6is tben, continued he, being the cafe^^ 
and there being this Difference in Produc* 
tions, call every ProduSlion^ the Parts of 
"which exift fuccejfivelyy and m&bofe Nature 
bath its Being or Effnce in a Tranjition, call 
it, what it really is, z Motion or an Energy-— 
Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies ; 
thus Riding and Sailing are Energies ; and 
fo is Elocution, and (o is Life itfelf. On 
the contrary, call every ProduBion^ whofe 
Parts exift all at once^ and ^hofe Nature de^ 
fends not on a Tranfitionfor its Ejfence^ call 
it a Work, or l*bing done^ not an Energy 

or Operation. Thus a Houfe is a Work, 

a Statue is a Work, and fo is a Ship, and 
fo a Pidture. I feetn^ faid I, to compre*^ 

hend you* 

If then there be no Productions^ faid he,- 

^ but muft be of Parts ^ either co-exijient or 

fuccejjive 5 and the one of thefe be, as yoil 

perceive, a JVork^ and the other be an 

Energy 5 it will follow, there will be no/ 

Production^ but will be either a fFork or an' 

D Energy'.' 
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Energy. There will not, faid I. But 
every Arty faid he, you have granted, is 
accomplijhed and ended in what it produces ? 
I replied, I had. And there are 

no Productions y but fTorks or Energies? 
None. 

It win follow thenj faid he, that every 
Art Will be accomplished and ended 
IN A Work or Energy. 

To this lanfwered, That hisReafoning 
I could not impeach j but that ft ill the Di- 
ftindlion of Work and Energy was what I 
did not well comprehend. There are 

feveral Circumftances, faid he, which will 
ferve fufficiently to make it clean 
I begged he would mention fome. 

Thus then, faid he When the Pro- 

du6Hon of any Art is an Energy y then the 
PerfeSiion of the Art can be only perceived 
during that Energy. For inftance, the Per- 
fedtion of a Mulician is only known, while 
he continues playing^ But when the Pro- 

dudtion 
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dufition of any Art is a Worky then is not the ' 
PerfeBion vifible during the Energy ^ but only 
after it. Thus the Perfedtion of the Sta- 
tuary is not feen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over ; 
when no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 
but the Statue is left as the Refult ofalL 
'Tis true, faid I. 

Again, continued he,— — in confe-* 
quence of this, where the Produdlion is an 
Energy^ there the ProduSiion is of Nece/pty 
co-eval with the Artiji. For how fliould 
the Energy furvive the Man j the Playing 
remain, when the Mufician is dead ? But 
where the Produdtion is a Work^ then is 
there nofuch NeceJJity. The Work may well 
remain, when the Artift is forgotten y there 
being no more reafon, that the Statue and 
the Artift fliould be co-eval, than the Man 
and the rude Marble, before it received a 
regular Figure. You feem now, faid I, 

to have explained yourfelf. 

Da If 
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If then, faid he, Work and Ekkrgt 
be made intelligible Terms, you cannot but 
perceive the Truth of what we before af- 

fcrted that every Arty according to its 

Genius y mujl needs be accomplijhed in one of 
tbefe-, thaty except in thefe two, it can be ac^ 
complijhed in nothing elfe 5 and confequentfy ' 

that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 

BB ITS End. I anfwered, That the 

Reafoning appeared juftly deduced. So 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accomplijbment of Art 5 and fo much alio 
for a long, and, I fear, an intricate DifqaU 
iition. 

§.5. He had no fooncr faid this, than I 
was beginning to applaud him ; efpccially 
on his having treated a Subjeft fo copioufly^, 
ftartcd, as it were, by Chance, and without 
any apparent Preparation. But I had not 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by fay- 
ing. That as to my Praifes they were more 
than he deferved ; that he could pretend to 
no great Merit for having been, as I called 

it. 
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kj fo jCOpiouS) when he had fo often before 
thought) on what at prefent we had been 
talking. In fhort» fays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amuiing 
myfelf, in forming an Eflay upon this Sub- 
jt&. I could not here forbear reproach- 
ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 
Intentions. My Reproaches produced a fort 
of amicable Controverfy, which at length 
ended in his offering, That, to make me 
fome amends, he would now recite me (if 
I pleafed) a fmall Fragment of the Piece ; 
a Fragment, which he had happened acci<- 
dentally to have about him. The Propofal, 
on my part, was willingly accepted, and 
without farther Delay, the Papers were 
produced. 

As to the Performance itfelf, it muft be 
confeffed, in point of Stile, it was fome what 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 
upon an Excefs. At the time however of 
recital, this gave mc lefs OfFencc, becaufe 
it feemed, as it were, to palliate the Drynefs 
of what had pafled before, and in fome fott 
D 3 to 
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to fupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate^ 
he began reading as follows : 

*^ O Art ! Thou diflinguijhing Attribute 
*^ and Honour of Human Kind ! who art 
*^ not only able to imitate Nature in her 
*.* Graces, but (what is more) even to adorn 
** her with Graces of thy own. PofTcfled of 
>^ Thee, the meaneft Genius grows defer v- 
" ing, and has a juft Demand for a Portion 
*' of our Efteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
*^ Brighteft of our Kind lie loft and ufelefs, 
^^ and are but poorly diftinguiflied from 
*' the mqft Defpicable and Bafe. When 
^- we inhabited Forefts in common with 
'^ Brutes, nor otherwife known from theni 
** than by the Figure of our Species ; Hhou 
^' taughteft us to aflert the Sovereignty of our 
^} Nature^ and to affume that Empire, for 
" which Providence intended us. Thou?-. 
'' fands of Utilities owe their Birth to Thee; 
«^ thoufands of Elegancies, Pleafures, and 
' ^ Joys> without which Life itfelf would be 
55 Ijut an infipid Pofleffion, 
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*'WiDE and extenfive is the ReacI? 
of thy Dominion. No Element is 
there cither fo violent or iofubtle^ fo yield-- 
ing or (ojluggijhj as by the Powers of its 
^ Nature to be fuperior to thy Diredlion. 
" Thou dreadeft not the fierce Impetuofity 
*' of Fire, but compelleft its Violence to 
^^ be both obedient and ufeful. By it Thou 
^^ foftencft the ftubborn Tribe of Minerals, 
" fo as to be f6rmed and moulded into 
" Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
" Armour, Coin ; and previous to thefe, 
^ and other Thy Works and Energies^ 
*^ hence all thofe various Tools and Inftru- 
*^ ments, which empower Thee to proceed 
^ to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
** the fubtle A i r lefs obedient to Thy 
*•' Power, whether Thou willeft it to be a 
*' Minifter to our Pleafure, or Utility. At 
** Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 
«^ which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
"of Harmony. Under thy Inftrudion it 
^^ moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that 
*' yielding Element, where othsrwife wc 
D 4 '' fink. 
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^ Welfare is made the fame with public ; 
" where Crowds themfelvcs prove dif- 
^ intcrcfted and brave, and Virtue is made 
a national and popular Characaeriftic. 



<c 



^^Hail! facred Source of all thefe 
** Wonders ! TT^yfelf inftrudl me to praife 
" Thee worthily, thro' whom whatever we 
" do, is done with Elegance and Beauty ; 
^* without whom, what we do, is ever grace - 
" lefs and deformed.— Venerable Power! 
'* By what Name (hall I addrefs Thee ? 
« Shall I call Thee Ornament of Mind ^ 
^^ or art Thou more truly Mind itfelf^-^ 
" 'Tis Mind Thou art, moft perfed 
*' Mind ; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
** poliflied; in fuch Thou dwelleft, of fuch 
" Thou art the Form*, nor is it a Thin^ 
*' more poffible to feparate Thee from fuch, 
*' than it would be to feparate Thee from 
" thy own Exiftence." 

M Y good Frrend was now arrived to a 
very exalted Pitch, and was purfulng his 
Panegyric with great Warmth and Fluency; 

when 
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when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finifhed. The People, as we 
went along, began to look at us with Sur-^ 
prize > which I, who was lefs engaged, 
having leifure to obferve, thought 'twas 
proper to admonifli my Friend, that he 
ihpuld give over. He immediately ceafed 
reading; put his Papers up; and thank'd 
me for flopping him at fo feafonable a 
Time. 

§. 6. What remained of our Difcourfe 
pafled off with lefs Rapture, and was in-^ 
deed no mpre, than a kind of ihort Re- 
capitulation. 

He obferved to me, that our Inquiries 
bad furniftied out an Anfwer to four difFe- 
rept Queftions. For thus, faid he, if it be 
alked us, What Art is ? We have to 

Anfwer, it is an habitual Power in 

Many of becoming the Caufe of fome EfeSi^ 
according to a Syjiem of various and well- 
Approved f^recepts. If it be afked us, On 
lyhat SubjeSiAit operates ? We can anfwer. 

On 
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On a contingent^ which is within the reach 
of the Human Powers to influence. If it be 
afked us, For what Reafon^ for the fake of 
what J Art operates? We may reply, For 
the fake offome ahfent Goody relative to Htt* 
man Life^ and attainable by Many butfupe- 
rior to his natural and uninftruBed FaeuU 
ties. Laftly, if it be afked, Where 'tis the 
Operations of Art end^ We may fay 
Father in fome Energy y or in fome Work. 

He added. That if he were not afraid of 
the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 
almoft tempted to fay. That we had been 
confidering Art, with refpe<ft to thofe four 
Caufesy fo celebrated once among Profeflbrs 
in the Schools. By thefe, upon Inquiry, I 
found that he meant certain CaufeSy called 
the * Efficient y the fMateriah i\\t%Final^ 
and the [| FormaL 



But 
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But here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the prefent that we might 
conclude, being fufficiently, as he faid, 
fatigued with the Length of what had 
pafTed already. The Requefl; was reafon* 
able I could not but own, and thus ended 
our Converfation, and foon after it our 
Walk* 
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A DISCOURSE 

5n i^iUSIC, PAINtlNGi 
and POETRY. 



C tt A P. I. 

inirodU^ioh.'—'DeJign and Difirihuiion of 
the Whoki'^-^Freparationfor the following 
Chapters 

ALL Atts have this in common, ch. I. 
that they refpeSt Humun Life.^ 
Some contriV-"te to its NeceJJi^ 
HeSf as Mcdicihe and Agriculture; others 
to its Elegance^ as Mufic^ Painting, and 
t^oetry. 

Now, with refpea to thefe two diffe- 
rent Species^ the necejfary Arts lecm to have 
been prior in time j iif it be probable, that 
E 2 Mea 
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Ch. I. Men confulted how to live and to fuppori 
tbemfelvesy before they began to deliberate 
how to render Life agreeable. Nor is this 
indeed unconfirmed by Faft, there being 
no Nation known fo barbarous and ignorant, 
as where the Rudiments of thefe necejfary 
Arts are not in fome degree cultivated. 
And hence poflibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy^ as having 
claim to a Preference^ derived from their 
Siniority. 

The Arts however of Elegance cannot 
be faid to want Pretenfions, if it be true, 
that Nature framed us for fomething more 
than mere Exijlence. Nay, farther *, if IVell^ 
being be clearly preferable to Mere-being^ 
and this without it be but a thing contemp- 
tible, they may have reafon perhaps to 
afpire even to a Superiority. But enough 
of this, to come to our Purpofe. 

§. 2. 



*A?^Xx T9 «« ^?v. Plat, in Critonc^ 
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§. 2. The Defign of this Difcoatfe is to Ch.L 
treat oC^J^usic, Painting, and PoetRy j^ 
to coriftder in what they agree^ and in 
what they differ ; and which upon the 

WHOLE, IS MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 
OTHER TWO; 

In entering upon thisi Inquiry, it is firft 
to be obferved, that the Mind is made 
confcious of the natural World and its Af- 
fedions, and of other Minds and their 
AfFeftions, by the feveral Organs of the 
Senfes (a). By ilitfame Organs^ thefe Arts 
extiibit to the Mind Imitations, and imitate 
either Parts or AfFedions of this natural 
E 4 Worldi 



(a) T o explain fome future Obfervations, it will 
Ve proper here to remark, that the Mind from thefe 
Materials thus brought together^ and frorri it J own Ope^^ 
tations on them^ and in confequence of them^ becomes 

fraught with Ideas and that many Minds ft 

fraught^ by a fort of Compact affigning to each Idea 
fomeSovsD to be /Vy Mark or Symbol, wereAhefirfi 
llJVENTGRs and Founders of Language. Seii 
Vol. n, or jHirmwfj^tib. iii. cap. 3. 4. 
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Ch. I. Worldy or elfe the PafEons, Energies, and 
'other AfFeftions of Minds. Thfefe is this 
Difference however between thefe Arts a*pd 
Nature \ that Nature paffes to the Percipient 
thro' all the Senfcs j whereas thefe Arts ufe 
Mly two of them, that of Seeing and that 
of Hearing. And hence it is that iht fen-- 
Jible ObjeSls or Media^ thro' which {b) they 
imitate, can be fuch only^ as thefe two Senfes 
are framed capable of perceivings and thefe 
Media are Motion^ Sounds Colour^ and 
Figure. 

Paini*- 



[h) To prevent Confufion it muft be obferved, 
Ihat in all thefe Arts there is a DiJerence between 
the fenftble Media, thro' which they imitate^ and the 
SubjeSis imitated. The fenfible Media, thro* which 
they imitate, muft be always relative to that Senfe^ 
by which the particular Art applies to the Mind j but 
the Subjedl imitated may be foreign to that Senfe, and 
beyond the Power of its Perception. Painting, for in-» 
ftance^ (as is (hewn in this Chapter) has no fenfible 
Media, thro' which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure : But as to SubjeSis, it may have Motions^ 
Sounds, moral Affe£tiofis and Aftions ; none of which 
are either Colours or Figures, but which however are 
all capable of being imitated thro' ibmu See Chapter 
ihe fecond. Notes i^b), (f), {d). ' . 
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Pa I.N TING, having the Uye for its Or-^ Ch. L 
gan^ cannot be conceived to imitate^ bat 
thro the Media of vifible Objeds, And 
^rther, its Mode of imitating being always 
motionlefs^ there muft be fubftradted from 
thefe the Medium! of Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
Media, thro* which Painting imitates. 

Music, paffing to the Mind thro* th« 
Organ of the Ear^ can imitate only by 
Sounds and Motions. 

Poetry, having the E^^r alfo for its 
Organy as far as Words are confidered to be 
no mcH'e than mere Sounds ^ can go no far* 
ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as tbefi 
its Sounds Jiand by * CompaSl for the 'oariout 
Ideas y with which the Mind is fraught ^ it is 
enabled by this means to imitate, as far as 



* See Note {a) Page 55. 
4 
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Cb*I. Language canexprefsi and that 'tis evident 
Vill^ in a manner^ include all things. 

Now from hence may be feen, how 
thefe Arts agree^ and how they differ. 

V Th e y agree^ by being ^//Mimetic, 
€r Imitative. 

They differ ^ as they imitate hy different 
Media*, Painting by Figure and Colour^ 
Music, by Sound and Motion ; Painting 
and Music, hy. Media which are Natural ^ 
Poetry, for the greateftPart, by ^Medium, 
which is Artificial {c). 

§-3* 



{c) a Figure painted, or a Compofition of Mu- 
fical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that^ 
if which they are intended to he the Refemblance. But 
a Defcription in Words has rarely any fuch natural 
Relation to the feveral Ideas^ of which thofe Words are 
the Symbols. None therefore underftand the Defcrip^ 
tion^ but thofe who fpeak the Language, On the con- 
trary, Mufical and Pidture-Imitations are intelligible 
to all Men* 
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• §• 3. As to that Art, which upon the Ch. I. 
whole is mojl excellent of the three ; it muft be^ 
obferved, that among thefe various Media 
of imitating, fome will naturally be more ac- 
curate, fome/f/}; fome will befl imitate one 
Subjedt; fome, another. Again, among 
the Number of Subje£is there will be natu- 
rally alfo a DiflFcrencc, as to Merit and De^ 
merit. There will be fome Jublime^ and 
fome low 5 fome copious^ and fome Jbort\ 
{omt pathetic y and others void of Pajioni 
fome formed to inJlruSl^ and others not ca^ 
pable of it. 

Now, from thefe /tt^ Clrcumftances ; 
that is to fay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation^ and the Merit of the SubjeSi 
imitated, the Queftion concerning which 
jirt is moft excellent^ muft be tried and de- 
termined. 

This 

Why it IS faid that Poetry is not umverfally, but 
cnly for the greater part artificial, fee below, Chapter 
the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eftimated. 
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Ch. L This howcrcr cannot be done^ without 
^z Detail of Patticulars^ that fo there may 
be iotxQtdi onr etery part, juft and acctiratii 
Comparifons^ 

To begin therefore with Paintingf. 



CttAP. 
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CHAP. II, 

On the BubjeSls which Fainting imitates.^-^ 
On the SubjeBs which Mufic imitates:-^ 
Comparifon of Mufic with Painting. 

THE FITTEST Subjects FORCh.IJ, 
Painting, are all fuch Things^ 
and Incidents, tfj are * peculiarly cha^ 
f-a^erifed hyFiGVKB and Colovr. 

O F this kind arc the whole Mafs (a) of 
things inanimate and vegetable y fuch a9 
J**lowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landfkips— ^ 
The \2LXio\isT{\ht%oi Animal Figures ', fuch 

as Birds, Beafts, Herds, Flocks ^The 

Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, when accompanied With Configura^ 
iionsy which are obvious and remarkable (b'^^ 

The 

__ 

{a) The Reafon is, that thefe things arc almoft 
wholly known ur us by their Colour and Figure. Bc- 
fides, they are as mationlefsy for the moft part, in 
Nature, as in the Imitation. 

(^) Instances of this kind are the FJyxng of 
Birds, the Galloping of Horfes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Crowing; of Cocks. And the Reafon is, that 

though 
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Ch. II. 'The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
'Male, Female; Young, Old ; Handfome, 
Ugly j) and in all its Attitudes^ (as Laying, 

Sitting, Standing, Gfr.) The Natural 

Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (fuch 
as Crying, Laughing, Hollowing, &c.) (c)-^ 
All Energies, Pajfions^ and AffeSiion^ of the 
5W, being in any degree more inienfe or 

violent 



though to paint Motion or Sound be impojjiblej yet th^ 
Motions and founds here mentioned having an //Ri- 
mediate and ^tural ConneSiion with a certain 4ifibU 
C o N F I G fJ R AT I o N of the Parts^ the Mind, from a 
Profpeflt of this Configuration^ conceives infenfibly that 
which is concomitant ; and hence 'tis that, by a fort gf 
Faltacyj the Sou n d s and Motions ^^^^r /« i^ 
fainted alfo. On the contrary, not fo in fuch Mo- 
tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fifh ; or in 
Juch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat ; becaufe here is no 
fuch fpecial Configuration to be perceived.^/Ziww^ in his 
Shield defcribing the Fixture of a Bull feized by twoLions, . 
iays of the Bull — i S\ ^«xpa jur jcaukw; "EAxeJfl — He^ 
bellowing loudly ^ was drag^d along. Where Euflatbius^ 
in commenting on this Bellowing, fays, «? iSiXn tm 
. XV*^*9 ^^ ^^ {^^ ^"'0 ^^^ manifejl (in the Pifture) 
by his Figure or Attitude. Euft. in J. 2. p. 1 224. 

{c) The Reafon is of the fame kind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding ; and by 
the fame Rule, the Obfervation muft be confined tp 
natural Sounds only. In Language^ few of the Speakers 
]uiow the Configurations, which attend it. 

i 
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/violent than ordinary (Jj — — All ABiom Qh. 11^ 
and Events f whofe Integrity or Wbolenefs 
depends upon a Jhort and felf-evident Sue* 

ceffion of Incidents (e) Or if the Suc-s- 

ccfGon be extended, then fucb ABiom at 
leaft, whofe Incidents are all along^ during 

that Succejjion^ ^milar (f) All ASiions^ 

which being qualified as abthe^ open them- 
felves into a large Variety of Circumftances, 

con^ 

« , !■■' ... II. * ■ I ■ I I I i ■■ 

(d) The Reafon is ftill of the fame kind, viz. 
from their Viftble EfFe£b on the Body, They natu- 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular 
Rednefs or Palenefs 3 or a particular Modification of its 
Mufcles \ or elfe to the Limbs^ a particular Attitude. 
Now all thefe EfFefts are folely referable to Colour 
and FxGURE, the two grand fenfible Media, peculiar 
to Painting. See RaphaeN Cartoons of St. Paul at 
Athens^ and of his ftriking the Sorcerer Elymas blind : 
See alfo the Crucifixion of Polycratesj and the Suffer- 
ings of the Conful Regulusj both by SalvatorRofa. 

(e) For of necejfity every Picture is a PunSium 
Temporis or Instant. 

(f) Such, for inflance, as a Storm at Sea; ivhofe 
Incidents of Vijion may be nearly all included in foam^ 
ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their ereft 
Pofturc, and Men hanging upon the Ropes. 
Or as a Battle ; which from Beginning to End pre- 
fents nothing elfe, than Blood, Tire, Smoak, and 
fiiibrder. Now fuA Evms may be well imitated 

3 ^a 
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Ch. 11. concurring all in the fame Point of Time (g) 
All AStiom which are known^ and 
known univerfallyy rather than Adions; 
newly invented or known but to f^w (b). 

And 



0H at oneei for bow long foever tbcy kft, they arc but 

Repititions of the fame. Niijasy the Painter, recoow 

mended much the fame Subjefls, viz. a Sea-fight or S| 
J^abd-battle of Cavalry. His Reafons too are much the 
feme with thofe mentioned in Note (g). He concludes 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeffors, how-j^ 
ftver important,) that the Subject itfelf is as much a Part 
ef tbc'Paintcr's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of 
Pcietry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Ox. 

(g) Fo R Pa I N T I N G is not bounded in £x t C|7« 
sioN, asit is in Duration. Befides, it feems 
true in every Species of Compofttioriy that, as far as; 
Perplexity and Confufion may be avoided, and the 
IVholenefs of the Piece may be prcferved clear and in* 
tiUigihU'y the more ample the Magnitudey and the 
greater the Variety^ the greater alfo, in proportional 
the Beauty and Perfection, Noble Inftances of thi^ 
are the Pidlures above - me nti^ed in Note (d). 
See Ariflot. Poet. cap. 7. 'O i\ xaOJ^ ^u7j?v (^uViy rjf 
tP'^iyiAoct^ Q^^y oiii /A£y, &c. See alfo CharaSieri-*, 
JUcksy V. I. p. 143. and Bo£iii B. i. cap. 46. LAchilU 
£Homire eji ft grand^ &c. 

(b) The Reafon.isy that a Figure being (aisba^ 
h^tn feid) but a Point or T^nftant^ in a Story well 
inoum the Speftator's Memory will fupply the pre^ 
vious aiui the fubfeguent., ]iut this cannot be done^ 

where 
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And thus much as to the Subjedls ofCh.II. 
Painting. 

§. 2. In Music, the fittest Sub- 
jects OF Imitation are all fuch Things 

and 



ivhere fuch Knowledge is wanting. And therefore it 
may be juftly ' queftioned, whether the moft cele- 
brated Subjeds, borrowed by Painting from Hiftory, 
would have been any of them intelligible thrcl* the 
Medium of Painting only^ fuppofing Hiftory to have 
been filent, and to have given no additional Information. 

I T may be here added, that Horace^ conformably 
to this Reafoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita- 
tion a known Story, before an unknown. 



--Tuque 



Regius Hiacum carmen deducis in a^us^ 
^uamfiproferres ignota, indidaqi primus. 

Art. Pott. V. 128. 

And indeed as the being underjlood to others^ either 
Hearers or Speftators, feems to be a common Requi^ 
fite to all Mimetic Arts whatever ; (for to thofe, who 
underftand them not, they are in fa£t no Mimetic 
Arts) it follows, that Perfpicuity muft be Effintial to 
them ^// 5 and that no prudent Artift would negleft, 
if it were poffible, any juft Advantage to obtain this 
End. Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notoriety of the $uhje£l imitated. 

F 
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Ch.II. and Incidents, as are moji eminently ^ cba^ 
^ raSierifed by MoTiojn and Sovnd. 

Mot I ON may be cither Jlow or fwiffy 
even or uneven^ broken or continuous--'^^^ 
Sound may be either foft or loud^ high or 
low. Wherever therefore any of thefe Spe- 
cies df Motion or Sound may be found in 
, ^n eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree^ 
there will be room for Musical Imita- 
tion. 

Thus, in the Natural or Inanimate 
World, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Toffings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water y as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Catarads, Rivers, Seas, G?r. ^The 

fame of Thunder — the fame of Winds, as 

well the ftormy as the gentle. In the 

Animal Worlds it may imitate the Voice of 
fome Animals, but chiefly that of finging 

Birds. It may alfo faintly copy fomc of 

their Motions. — In the Human Kind^ it can 

alfo 

* P. 57- 
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alfo imitate fome Motions (i J and Sounds (kji Ch. IL 
and of Sounds thofe moji perfeSllyy which 
arc expreffive of Grief and Anguijh (I). 

And thus much as to the SubjecSs^ 
which Mufic imitates^ 

§.3* It remains then, that we compare 
tbefe two Arts together. And here in- 
deed, as X,o Mujical Imitation in general^ it 
muft be confefled that— ^as it can, from its 
Genius, imitate only Sounds and Motions— 
as there are not many Motions either in the 

Animal 



(i) A s the Wali of the Giant Poljphemey in the 
Paftoral of Acts and Galatea.-^^See what ample Strides 
be taiesy &c* 

(k) A s the Shouts of a Mtiltitude, in the Corona* 
tion Anthem of, God five the Kingj &c. 

(I) The Reafon is, that this Species of Mufical 
Imitation moJi nearly approaches Nature. For Griefs 
in moft Animals, declares itfelf by Sounds, which arie 
not unlike to long Notes in the Chromatic Syjiem. 
Of this kind is the Chorus of Baal's Priefts in 
the Oratorio of Deborah^ Doleful Tidings, how ye 
wound, &c. 

F 2 
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Ch. 11. Animal or in the Inanimate World, whicli 
'are exclufively peculiar even to any Species^ 

and fcarcely ai^y to an Individual as 

there are no Natural Sounds, which cha« 
radierile at leaft lower than a Species (for 
the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in 

every Species the fame) farther, as 

Mufic does but imperfeBly imitate even 
thefe Sounds and Motions (m) On the 
contrary, as Figures, Pofturcs of Figures, 
and Colours charadlerife not only every pn- 
Jible Species y but even every Individual \. and 
for the moft part alfo the various ^Energies 

and Fafjions di every Individual ^and 

farther, as Painting is able, with the higheji 
Accuracy and ExaSinefSy to imitate all thefe 
Colours and Figures j and while Mufical 

Imita- 



(m) The Reafon is from the Dijjimilitude be- 
tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature^ and 
ihofe of Mujia Mujical Sounds are all produced 
from Even Vibration, moft Natural from Umven j 
Muftcal Motions are chiefly Definite in their Meafv^ 
moft Natural are Indefinite. 



* See Note (d) of this Chapter. 
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Imitation pretends atmoft to no more, thanCh. II. 
the raifing oil^^sjimilar^ itfelf afpires to^ 

raife Id^eas the very fame ^in a word, as 

Painting, in refpefl: of its SubjeSlsy is equal 
to tlie nobleji Part of Imitation, the ijtpi" 
fating regular A£lions conjijiing of xi Whole 
and Farts 5 and oifucb Imitation„Mufic is 
utterly incapable — ^ — from ax-l this it 
muft be confefied, that Musical Imita- 
tion IS GREATLY BELOW THAT OF 

Painting, and that at befl it is but an 
imperfedl thing. 

As to the Epcacy therefore of Musie, 
it muft be derived frofl? {mother Source, 
which muft be left for the prefent, to be 
jconfidered of hereafter *• 

There remains to be mentioned Imi*^ 
tation by Poetry. 

♦ Ch. VI. 

F 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 

On the SubjeSls which Poetry imitates^ but 
imitates only thro* natural Media^ or mere 

Sounds- Comparifon of Poetry in tbif 

Capacity, Jirji with Paintings then with 
Mufic. 

Gh.III. T3 OETIC Imi TAT I D N includes every 
X thing in ifj which is performed either by 
Picture-Imitation or Musical 5 for 
its Materials are Wordsy and Wprds are 
f Symbols by CompaSi of all Ideas, 

Farther as Word^^ befide their being 
Symbols by Compadt, are alfo Sounds vari- 
pujly diflinguijhed by their Aptnefs to be 
rapidly or Jlowly pronounced, and by the 
refpedive Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids^ or 
J^owels in their Compofition ; it will follow 
fhat, befide their CompaSl-Relation^ they 
4 will 



f. See Note fa) Chap. L 
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will have like wife a Natural Relation to all Ch. III. 
fuch Things, between which and them- 
felves there is any Natural Refemblante. 
Thus, for inftance, there is Natural Re- 
fenmblance between all forts of harjh and 
grati?tg Sounds. There is therefore (ex- 
clufive of its Signification) a Natural Rela- 
tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verfe in * Virgil^ 

Stridenti miferum flipuld difperdere Carmen. 

or of that other in + Milton. 

r 

Grate on their Scrannel Pipes of wretched 

Straw. 
« 
So alfo between the fmoothfwift Gliding of 

a River, and of that Verfe in || Horace, 



-at ilk 



Labitur, & labetur in omne i)Glubilis avum. 

And thus in part even Poetic Imitation 

has its Foundation in Nature. But then 

F 4 this 



* Eel. 3. vcr. 27. t In h's Lysidas, 
II Epift. 2, 1.1, ;^.42,43* 
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Ch.IILthis Imitation goes not far j and taken 
' without the Meaning derived to the Spund^ 
from Company is but little intelligible, how-r 
ever perfedl and elaborate. 

§.2. If therefore Poetry be compared 
with Painting, in refpefl: of this its 
merely Natural and Inartificial ^t(tm^ 

blancc, it may be juftly faid that An as 

much as of this fort of Refemblance^ 
Poetry (like Mufic) has no other Sources, 
than thofe two of Sound and Motio n 
in as much as it often wants thefe Sources 
them/elves (for Numbers of Words neither 
have, nor can have any Refemblance to 
tjiofe Ideas, of which they are the Sym-i 

hols) in as much as Natural Sounds 

and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themfelves but * loofe and indefinite Ar^ 
cidents of thofe SubjeSls, to which they 
belong, and coqfecjuently do but loofely and 

indcfMitely charad^erife them ^laflly, \x\ 

as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 

but 

■ ■. ' ' ' ^ ' ' r ' ... .n 

* p. 67, 68. 
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hut faintly refcmbic thofc ofNature^ which Ch.IU, 

are tbemfelves confeiTed to be fo zmperfeB 

and vague From all this it will 

follow (as it has already followed of Mufic) 

that Poetic Imitation founded 

IN MERE Natural Resemblance is 

MUCH INFERIOR TQ THAT OF PAINT- 
ING, and at beji but very imperfeSi. 

§.3. As to the Preference, which fuch 
Poetic Imitation may claim before 
McsicAL, or Musical Imitation be- 
fore THAT; the Merits on each Side way 
appear perhaps equal. They both fetch 
their Imitations from -f- Sound and Motion. 
Now Music feems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motiony and Poetry as to Sound. 
The Rcafon is, that in Motions (a) Mujic 

has 



t P. 57- 

(a) Music has no lefs than five different Lengths 
rf Notes in ordinary ufe, reckoning from the Semi- 
briff to ^5 Semi-quaver i all whic^ may be infi- 

' niteJy 
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Ch.III. has a greater Variety j and in Sounds^ thofc 
'of Poetry approach nearer to Nature (b). 

I F therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be fuppofed 
nearly equals it will. follow, that the 
Merit of the two Imitations 
will be nearly equal also. 



nitily compounded^ even in any one Time, or Mea- 

fure Poetry, on the other hand, has but two 

Lengths or ^antitiesj a long Syllable and a Jhort^ 
(which is its Half) and all th^ Variety cf Ferfe arifes 
from fuch Feet and Metres, as thefe two Species of 
Syllables, by being compounded, can be made produce. 

(b) Musical Sounds are produced by even 

Vibrations, which fcarcely any Natural Sounds are 

on the contrary, Words are the Produ£l of uneven 
Vibration, and fo are mojl Natural Sounds ■ 
Add to this, that Words are far more numerous, than 
Muftcal Sounds, So that Poetry, as to Imitation by 
Sound, feems to exceed Mufic, not only in nearnefs of 
Refemblance, but even in Variety ^Ifo. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Qn the SubjeSls which Poetry imitates^ not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words fignificants theSubjeSlsat the fame 
time being fuchy to which the Genius of each 
of the other two Arts is moft perfectly 
adaptedrr^Its Comparifpn in thefe Subje£ts^ 
firfi with Fainting^ then with Mufc. 

THE Mimetic Art of Poetry hasCh.IV. 
been hitherto confidered, as fetch- ^ 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 
femblance. In this it has been (hewn 
much inferior to Painting, and nearly 
equal to Music. 

I T remains to be confidered, what its 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
Natural Sound, but by Soxxnd fgnificant -^ 
by Words, the compaSi Symbols of all kinds 
of Ideas. From hence depends its genuine 

Force. 
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Cb^IV, Force. And here, as it is able to find 
'Sounds exprelfive oi every Idea, fo is there 
no SubjeSi cither of Pidure^Imitation, or 
Mufical, to which it does not afpire 5 all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a . 
manner^ to be defcribed by Words. 

Whether therefore Poetry, in this 
Us proper Sphere y be equal to the Imitation of 
the other two Arts, is the Queftion at pre- 
fent, which comes in order to be difcufled* 

N o w as SubjeSis are infinite^ and the 
other two Arts are not equally ^ adapted ta 
imitate alh, it is propofed, firft to compare 
Poetry with them in fuch Subjects, rt 
which they are moft perfeSlly adapted.' 

§. 2. To begin therefore with Pai^t^ 
iNG- A Subject, in which the Power 
of this Art may be moft fully exerted, 
(whether it be taken from the Inanimate^ 
or the Animaly or the Moral World) muft 
be a Subject, which is principally and 
eminently iJ^^araSleriJed by certain ColourSy 

Figures^ 
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Figures^ and Pojiures of Figures wbofeOi.Vi'^ 

Comprehenjion depends not on a SucceJJion of 
Events*^ or at leaji^ if on a Succe/Jion^ on a 

Jhort and felf evident one which admits a 

large Variety of fuch Circumjiances^ as aU 
concur in the fame individual Point ofl'ime^ 
nnd relate all to one principal ASion. 

As to fuch a Subjedt therefore ^In as 

much as Poetry is forced to pafs thro" 
the Medium of CompaSl^ while Painting 
applies immediately thro' the Medium of 
Nature \ the one being underftood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only in as much as Natural 

Operations muft needs be more ajfeSing^ 
i^^Vi Artificial"""— \vi as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 
are confummate and wrought up to the Per* 
feSion of Art; while Poetry can raifc no 
other (a) than what every Mind is furniflied 

with 

* Note (c) p. 58. 
(a) Whe N we read in Miltom of Eve, that 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her Eyey 
In ev*ry Gejiure Dignity and Love-^ 
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2h. IV. with before — in as much as Painting fhcws 
"""^^"^ all the minute and various concurrent Cir-^ 
cum/lances of the Event in the fame indivi- 
dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature j w^hile Poetry is forced to want 
this Circumftance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into fome dc^ 

gree of Detail in as much as this Detail 

creates often the Dilemma of either be- 
coming tedious,' to be clear; or if not 

tedious, then obfcure laftly, in as much 

as all Imitations more Jimilary more imme-^ 

diate^ 



we hn/e an Image not of that Eve, which Miltom 
conceived, but of fuch an Eve only, as every one, 
hy hU own proper Genius, is able to reprefent, from 
reflefting on thofe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
thefc feveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps beftowed one accurate 
Thought upon what Grace^ Heavgn, Love, and Dignity 
mean ; or ever enricUed the Mind with Ideas of 
Beauty, or afted whence they are to be acquired, 
and by what Proportions they are conjiituted. On 
the contrary, when we view Eve as painted by an 
able Painter, v/e labour under no fuch Difficulty ; 
becaufe we have exhibited before us the better Con^ 
ceptions of an Ap.t I sT, the genuine Ideas of perhaps a 
Titian or a Raphael, 
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diatCy and more intelligibky afre preferable Ch, IV* 
to thofe which are lefs fo; and for the ^ 
Reafons above, the Imitations of Poetry 
are Itkjimilary lefs imkediate, and lefs m- 
telligible than thofe of Painting From 

ALL THIS it will follow, that— — IN ALL 

Subjects, where Painting can 

FULLY exert ITSELF, THE IMITA- 
TIONS OF Painting are superior 
TO those of Poetry, and conset 
qjjently in all such Subjects 
THAT Painting has the Prefe- 
rence. 

§.3. And now to compare Poetry 
with Music, allowing to Mufic the fame 
Advantage of a well-adapted Suh]c&y which 
has already been allowed to Painting in the 
Comparifon juft preceding. 

What fuch a Subject is, has already 
been * defcribed. And as to Preference, it 

muft 

• Ste Chap. U. §. 2. 
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3b.lV.muft be confefled, that- — ^Iri a$ much as 
■*''^^*'*^ Musical Imitations, tho* Natural^ 
afpire not to raife the fame Ideas, but only 
Ideas W^milar and analogous 5 while Poetic 
Imitation, tho Artificial^ raifcs Ideas 
the very fame — in as much as the Definite 
and Certain is ever preferable to the Indefi^ 
nite and Uncertain ; and that more efpeci- 
ally in Imitations^ where the principal 
(b) Delight is in recognizing the Thing 

imitated 



II P. 68, 69. 

(h) That there is an eminent Delight in this 
very Recognition itfelf^ abftradJ: from any thing 
pleafing in the Suhje^ recognize'd^ is evident from 

bence that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 

highly charmed with Imitations^ at whofe Originals in 
Nature we are Jhocked and terrified^ Such, for in- 
flance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beails, and the lijce. 

The Caufe, affigned for this, feems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
'the Sanity and Perfection^ but alfo in the juji and na^ 
tural Energies of our feveral Limbs and Faculties. 
And hence, among others, the y<?y in Reasoning; 
as being the Energy of that principal Faculty^ our In- 
tellect or Understanding. This Joy ex- 
tends, not only to the Wife, but to the Multitude. 
For all Men have an Averjion to Igngrance and Error ; 

and 
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imitated— It will ioWow from hence that — Ch^lV^ 
EVEN IN Subjects the best adapted 
TO Musical Imitation, the Imita- 
tion OF Poetry will be still more 

EXCELLENT, 



and in fome degree, however moderate, are glad to 
learn and to inform themfelvesi 

Hence therefore the Delight^ arifing from tftefe 
Imitations 'i as we are enabled, in each of them, to 
exercife the Reasoning Faculty; and, by com- 
paring the Copy with the Architype In our Minds, to 
INFER that THIS is SUCH a THING ; and, that 
another; a Fa£l: remarkable among Children, 
even in their firft and earlieft Days. 

To, T£ y%^ [JuixiTa^on^ tri[ji,(pvrov roTg dv^^diroi; Ix • 
iffOLiSdnv tr**, H^ TisT^ SiO(,pif\i<ri Tw» oiWrn ^wcov, JVi 

fAifAri(ysui^ raj zy^wraj* 9^ to %ai'f£jv r^r^ fjt.i[jt,iij,ocCi 
TJ-ocvrotf. XrifjLim & t»t» to cu^Catiyov sttJ rm ?f)/wv, 
A J'af aura Autdj^w; oo(ii^t\)^ T^rwy Taj slxovo^g Taf 
lAolXiroi ??xfifwjUR;af, p^ai^o/ACU Scwf^yTCj' oToy 3)jj/«i^ 
T€ jwojtpa? Twy aJ'fiwTaTwy, xj yfxjcSy, ''AiTtov Ji 9^ 
TVTy, oT» [AOLV^avnv a f^ovw roTi; (Pi\oa'o(poif Hitrov^ 
aA.A(% x^ TO?; xXXoi; ojuojwf aAA JTrl (ifiXX^ xoivwf- 
a*y auT», Aia } ap tkto p^a/jac* ta^" « Jjco'yaf oewrs;^ 
or* trofA^xlvu ^6«j?vTa^ [aolvS^uvhv ^ tr\)XX^H!^iSixi^ 
riinoiroy' om^ QTi HT^ Uuv^. Arift* Pof {:. c, 4. 



CHAP* 



ti A Discourse on MUSIC^ 



CHAP. V. 

On the SubjeSis which Poetry imitates by 
Words Jignijicant^ being at the fame time 
Subjects not adapted to the Genius of 
either of the other Arts — Hhe Nature of 
thofe Subje6ts--^ne Abilities of Poetry 
to imitate them^-^-^—Comparifon of Poetry 
in thefe Subjeds, frji with Paintings 
then with Mufic. 



Ch.V. ' I ^HE Mimetic Art of Poetry 

^ ^^-^ JL has now been confidered in two 
Vicw9*-Firft, as imitating by mere natural 
Media ; and in this it has been placed on a 
level with Music, but much inferior to 
Painting It has been fince con^ 

fidered as imitating thro' Sounds fgnificant 
by CompaSl^ and that in fuch Subjcdts rc- 
ipedively, where Painting and Music 
have ihtfulleji Power to exert themfelves. 

Here 
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Here to Painting it has been held inferior^ Ch, V. 
but to Mufic it has been preferred. 

It remains to be confidered^~^-^^faat 
other SubjeBs Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of the other two Arts is not fo per'- 
feSlly adapted'^'^-^lkiTi far Poetry is able to 
imitate them—— and whether from the 
PerfeSlion of its Iniitation, and the Nature 
of the Subjects themfelves, it ought to be 
called no more than equal io its Sifter Arts; 
or whether, on the whole, it fhould not 
rather be called Juperior. 

§.2. To begin, in the firft place^ by 
comparing it with Painting. 

The SubjeSis of Poetry^ to which the 
Genius of Pointing is not adapted^ are- 
all Adions^ whofe (a) Whole is of fo 
G 2 lengthened 



{a) For a juft and accurate Defcripdon of Whoh'- 
mfs and Unityy fee Arift. Poet. Ch. 7 & 8. and Boffu^ 
his beft Interpreter, in hisTreatife on the Bfic Poofu 
B.II, ch«99iOilif 
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Ch.Y. lengthened' ^ Duration, that no Point of 
rime^ in any part of that Whole, can be 
given Jit for Painting ; neither in its Be- 
ginnings >Vhich will teach what is Subfe-- 
fuent ; nor in its End, which will teach 
what is Previous^ nor in its MiddkfVrh]ch 
will declare both the Previous and the Stt^*. 
fequent. ■ A lfo all Sub^e€ts ib framed, as 
to lay open the internal Conftitution (fMan^ 
and give us an Infight into (h) CbaraBerSy 
Manners^ Pafftons^ and Sentiments. 

Tub 



(b) For a Defcription of Character, fe% be- 
low, Note (c) of this Chapter. 

As for Manners, it may be faid in general, 
that a certmn S^em of them makes a Character ; and 
that as thefe Syftems, by being differently comp^unded^ 
make each a different* Ci\2iX2iSttXy fo is it that one Man 
truly differs from mother. 

Pa s 8 1 o N s are obvious ; P/'/y, Fear^ Anger ^ &c. 

Sentiments are difcoverable in all thofe 
Things, which are the proper Bufmefs and End of 
Speech ^r Discourse. The chief Branches of 
tbis End arc to jfffert and Prove ; to Solve and ^- 
futii to exprefc or excite PaJpon$i to amplify Ir>. 

cidencs^ 
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The Merit of thefc Subjeds is obvious. Ch, V. 
They muft neceflarily of all be the moft^ 
afeSiing*:, the moft improving-, -and fuch 
of which the Mind has thtjlrongeft Com^ 
frebefjfion. . 

F o R as to the offeBing "Par t ■ if it be 
true, that all Events more or lefs qffedi us, 
as the Subje£ts^ which they refped, are 
more or lefs nearly related to us ; then 
furely thofe Events muft needs be mojl af^ 
feSlingy to whofc SubjeSis we are of all the 
mofl intimately related. Now fuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind i and 
Men and Human Actions are the Subjeds, 
here propofcd for Imitation. 

G 3 As 



cidents, and to dhntnijh them. 'Tis in theft 
things therefore, that we muft look for SeniimmU 
See Jri/i. Poet. c. 19 to i\ xald tw Aiawowm 

)\ T8TWV, TO, T£ OSTToisiyL'rJVXlj 7^ TO XU(|t», ?^ TO WOC^H 
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Ch, y. As to Improvementr-^tc c^n be none 
'purely (to Man at leaft) fo greats as that 
which ;s derived from 9 juft apd decent 
J^eprefentation of JSumfln Manners^ and 
Sentiments. For what can more contribute 
to give us that Mafter-Kntywledge (c)^ with- 
out 



f^; rNiiei SATTON. But farther, 
befides obtaining this nmral Sdena from the Con- 
templation of Human Life ; an End common both to 
^pic, Tr^c, afid Comic Ppetiy; there is a pecu- 
liar End to Tragedy^ that of eradicating the Paffions 
iof Pity and Fear. ''Eriv Sv r^xytciiot (AijMfiffiq wf ajfwj 
CTmSodxq t^ riXiioc; — - il I Ash 9^ piSn vrtfotma^a triv 
rm Toij^Ttfv Tpx^nfidrcav xi6cio(nv» Arift* Poet. c. 6* 
Tragedy is the Imitation of an jf^ion important and 
perfeSfy thrf PiTY and Fear working the Purga* 

TION OF StrCH-LIKE PassIONS. 

The r £ are none, 'tis evident, fo devoid of thefe 
Jwo PaJfionSy as thofe perpetually ' converfant^ where 
the Occafiom of them are moft frequent*^ fuch, for 
inftanccj' aij the Military Men, the Profcflbrs of 
Medicine^ Cbirufgery^ and the like. Their Minds, 
by this Intercourie, become as it were callous \ gain- 
^g an apathy by Experience^ which no Theory can 
ever teach thcpa* ♦ ^ • - 

Now 
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out which, all ether Knowledge will prove Ch, V. 
of little or no Utility ? 

G4 As 



Now that, which is wrought in ihefe Men by 
the real Difaften of Life^ may be fuppofed wrought 
in others by the FlSiims of Tragedy ; yet with this 
happy Circumftance in favour of Tragedy, that, 
without the Diiafters being real^ it can obtain the 
famcYsA. 

It muft however, &rall this, be confefled, that 
an jEfled of this kind cannot realbnably be expeftedt 
except among Nations, like the Athemam of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendaivce upon thefe 
Theatrical Reprefentations. Fof *jds not a Jingle qr 
occajienal Application to the^ Paffions, but a conjiant 
and uninterrupted^ by wh^cb alone they may be lefTened 
or removed. 

It wo^M be improper to conclude this Note, 
withouf /obferving, that the Philofopher in this 
place by Pity means not Philanthropy, Na-- 
tural AffeSfion^ a Readinefs to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Diftrefs ; but, by Pity^ he means that 
SfiNS£LBss Effeminate Consternation, 
which feizes weak Aftndsy on the fuddm Profpe^l of any 
thing difajlrousi which, in its more violent EfieAs^ 
is feen in ShrieiingSj SwooningSj &c. a Paffion, lb hr 
from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
ethers, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who 
labours under its Influence, of all Capacity to do th$ 
kqfi good Office. 
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Cb. V. As to our Comprehenfwn there is no- 

'thing certainly, of which we have fo Jlrong 
Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Party or Active Principle of the 
Vegetable yV^^ know it but obfcurely j becaufc 
there we can difcover neither Pajpon^ nor 
Senfation. In the Animal World indeed 
this Principle is more feen, and that from 
the Pajfiom and Senfations v/hich there de- 
clare themfelves. Yet all ftill refts upon the 
mere Evidence of Senfe j upon the Force 
only of external and unajjijled Experience. 
But in the Moral or Human World, as we 
have a Medium of Knowledge far more 
accurate than this ; fo from hence it is, 
that we can comprehend accordingly. 

With regard therefore to the various 
Events which happen herCy and the various 

Caufes^ by which they are produced 

in other Words, of all Characters, Manners, 
Human Paflions, and Sentiments ^ befides 
the Evidence of Senfe^ we have the higheft 

Evidence 
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Evidence additional^ in having an exprefs Ch. V. 
Confcioujnefs of fomething Jimilar within ; 
of fomething homogeneous in the Recefles of 
our own Minds ^ in that, which conftitutes 
to each of us his true and real Self. 

These therefore being the Subjedls, not 
adapted to the Genius of Paintings it comes 
next to be confidcred, bow far Poetry can 
imitate them. 

And here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equaly cannot be doubted 3 as it has that 
for the Medium of its Imitation, through 
which Nature declares herfelf in the fame 
Subjedls, For the Sentiments in real Life 
are only known by Men's * Difcourfe. 
And the CbaraSfers^ Manners^ and Pajjions 
of Men being the Prompters to what they 
fay^^ it muft needs follow, that their -D//^ 
courfe will be a conjlant Specimen of thofe 
CharaSlers^ Manners^ and Pajjions. 

Format 



* P. 84, Note (b). 
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jCh*V* ^Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad 

omnem 
Fortunarum babitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad 

tram : 
Pofi cffcrt Animi Motus, Interprets 

LiNoyA. 

Not only therefore Language is an ade-' 
quate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti' 
ments it is the only Medium ; and in Man^ 
ners and Tajfumi there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that cUaty 
frecife^ and definite Way^ as they in Nature 
ftand alotted to the various forts of Men, 
and are found to conftitute the fever al Cba^ 
rasters of each (d). 

§•3- 

. ■ ' ..,.. '■ ' ' ■ . . . 

♦ Hor.diArU Poet. f. io8. 

(d) It is true indeed that (befides what is done 
by Poetry) thcrq is fomc Idea of CharaSier^ which 
even Painting can communicate. Thus there j$ ho 
doubt, but that fuch a Countenana may be found by 
Painters for Sneasj as would convey upon view a 
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1,3. To compare therefore Pdetfy^ inCh.V. 
tbtfeSubjeSls^ with Painting-'^^ln as much^ 
ts no $.ubje^ of Painting are ^ nvbolly Jut 

perior 



♦ P. 57*58. 75f7^- 

puld^ humane^ ^and yet a Jbravi Difpofition. But 
then this Idcgi would be v^gui and general. It would 
be concluded, only in the grofs, that the Hero was 
Good. As to that Syftem of Qualities peculiar to 
Mneas only, and which alone properly conftitutes his 
true and real Chara£ler^ this would flill remain a 
Secret, and be no way difcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance ? 
Or, if it were deducible, how few Spedators would 
there be found fo fagacious ? 'Tis here therefore, 
that Recourfe muft be had, not to Paintings but to 
Poetry, So accurate a Conception of Character can 
be gathered only from a SucceJJion of various^ and yet 
eonfijlent ASlions\ a Succeffion, enabling us to conjec'* 
iure^ what the Perfon of the Drama will do in tho 
future^ from what already he has done in the pa^. 
Now to fuch an Imitation, Poetry only is equal ; 
becaufe it is not boundedy like Paintings to Jlmiy and, 
as it were, injiant Events, but may imitate Subje^ 
of any Duration whatever. See ytrijl. Poet, cap. 6. 
^E^i i\ uSoy /Ltgy TO TOWTOv, o Sr^Xolk tiiv arpoaiefl-jw 
07ron» Tiq if-jv, fv oTf jfx t^i SlrM'iy U nrpoxifsTroti ^ 

(pivyti xijfujv; Bee alfo the ingenious and learned 
Bo^y Book 4. ch. 4. 
3 
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Ch. V.perior to Poetry ; while the Subjeds, here 

'defqribed, far efccefd the Power of Paint- 

ing"'-' — in as miich as they are of all Sub- 

j«9:8 the moft ^affeSiingy and improving^ 

^od fuch of which we have the Jirongeji 

Comprebenfion further, in as much as 

Poetry can mojl % accurately imitate them— ' 
in as much as, befidcs all Imitation, there 
is a Charm in Poetry, arifing from its very 
Numbers (e) 5 whereas Painting has Pre- 
tence 



+ P. 85, ^c. 
X P. 89, ^c. 

(e) That there is a Charm in Poetry^ arifing 
from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or fix firft Lines of the Paradife Loft ; where, 
without any Pomp of Phrafe, Sublimity of Senti- 
ment, or the leajl Degree of hnitaiiony every Reader 
inuft find himfelf to be feniibly delighted ; and that, 
only from the graceful and limple Cadence of the 
NumLers) and that artful Variation of the Ccsfura or 
Pmsfiy lb eflential to the Harmony of every good 
JEV>emv 

An EngUJh Heroic Verfe confifts of ten Semipedsy 
or Half-feet. Now in the Lines above-mentioned 

the 
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tcnce to no Charm, except that of Imita^ Ch, V. 
tion only-~— laftl)^ (which will foon 
* fhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 
ajfociate Mujicy as a mod powerful Ally 5 
of which Afliftance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable From all this it may be 

fairly concluded, that Poetry is not 

only Equaly but that it is in fa5i far Sif- 

FERIOR TO ITS SiSTER ArT OF PAINT- 
ING. 

§,4, B u T if it exceed Paintifig in Sub^ 
'je£ls^ to which Painting is not adapted -^ no 
doubt will it exceed Music in SubjeSts to 

Mofic 



* Chap. VL 

the Paufes are varied upon different Semipeds in the 
Order, which follows ; as may be fccn by any, who 
will be at the Pains to examine 

Paradise Lost, B.I. 

/-Semipcd 7 
— — 6 




has its Paufe J 6 

fall upon J 5 

j 3 
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Cbi V. Mufic not adapted. For here it has bcctt 
^ preferred^ even in thofe Subjcifts, which 
have been held adapted the bejl of alL 

$. 5. PoETlty IS THEREFORE, ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO EITHER OP 
THE OTHER MiMETIC ARTS; it having 

beenjhenvn to be equalfy excellent in the 
•j- Accuracy of its Imitation i and to 
imitate Subjects, which far surpass, 
AS WELL in $ Utility, as in \\ Dig- 
nity. 



* Ch. IV. §. 3. t P- 89. X p. 86. 

I 5^^ p. 83, 84. and p. 64, Note (g). See alfr 
P-59- 



CHAP. 
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CHAR VL 

On Mujt confiJered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy frdrrt another 
Source.— '^On its joint Operation^ By this 
meansy with Foetty.^-^-^An ObjeBion to 
Muficfohed. — ^e Advantage arijing to 
ity as weU as to Poetry ^ from their being 
united.'—'— Conchifion. 

IN the above Difcourfe, Music hasCh.VL 
been mentioned as an *AIly to Poetry* 
It has alfo been faid to derive its *f- Efficacy 
from another Source, than Imitation. It 
remains therefore, that thefe things be ex- 
plained. 

Now, in order to this, it is firft to be 
obferved, that there are various AffiSiionsy 
which may be raifed by the Power of 

Mtific. 

• p. 93. t p. 69. 
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Ch.Yl.MuJic. There are Sounds to make us 
^ chearfuU or fad-y martial^ or tender ^ and 
fo of almoft every other AfFedion, which 
we feeK 

It is alfo further obfervable, "that there 
18 a reciprocal Operation between our Af- 
feSiions^ and our Ideas ; fo that, by a fort 
of natural Sympathy^ certain Ideas necefla- 
rily tend to raife in us certain AffeSlions ; 
and thofe AffeSlions^ by a fort of Counter- 
Operation, to raife the fame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 
the AiFeftion of Melancholy. And when, 
by any Phyfical Caufes^ that AffeSiion hap* 
pens to prevail, it as naturally generates the 
fame doleful Ideas. 



And hence it is, that Ideas ^ derived 
from external Caufes, have at different 
times, upon the fame Perfon, fo different 
an EfFedt, If they happen to fuit the 
AfFedions, which prevail within^ then is 
their Impreflion moJlfenfble^zTiA, their EfFefl: 

mojl 
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hisjl Idfiing. If the contrary be true^ then Ch. VL 
is the ElFca contrary. Thus, for iftftance, 
a Funeral will much tndre affed the fame 
Man, if he fefc it when melancholy, than 
if he fee it when chearful. 

Now this being premifcd, it will fdi- 
iow, that whatever happens to be the 
AffeBion or Difpofition tii Mind^ which 
ought naturally to refult from the Genius 
of any Poemi the fame probably it will be 
in the Power of fome Species of Mufic to 
excite^ But whenever the proper AffeStion 
prevails^ it has been allowed that then all 
kindred Ideas y derived from external Caufes^ 
make the mofi fenfible Imprejjton. The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muft needs make 
the tnofl: fenfible Imprefiion, when the 
(a) AfFcdtions, peculiar to them, are al- 
ready 



(a) QuiNTlLiAN elegantly, and exaftly appofite 
to this Reafoning, fays of Mufsc ■ Namque ^ 

voce i^ madulatione grandia elati^ jucunda duicitery 

moderata 

H 
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Ch.VL ready excited by the Mufic. For here a 
' double Force is made co-operate to one End. 
A Poet, thus ajtjiedy finds not an Audience 
in a Temper, averfe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beft under a cool i«- 
diference > but by the Preludes, the Sym- 
phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Mufic in all its Parts, rouzed into tbofe 
*very AffeStions^ which he would moft 
defire. 

An Audience, fo difpofed, not only em- 
brace with Pleafure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited; but, in a manner, even 
anticipate them in their feveral Imagina- 
tions. The Superfl:itious have not a more 
previous Tendency to be frightned at the 
fight of Spedres, or a Lover to fall into 
Raptures at the fight of his Mifi:refs ; than 
a Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 

Mufic,. 



fmderata kniter canity iotaq; arte confentit cum 
eorum, quae dicuntur, Affectibus. Inji. Orator. 
1. 1, cap. 10, 
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Mufic, to enjoy all Ideas, which arcfuitableCh. VI. 
to that Temper. 

And hence the genuine Charm of 
Mufic, and the Wonders which it works, 
thro' its great Profeflbrs (b). A Power, 
which confiAs not in Imitations, and the 
railing Ideas ; but in the raifing j4ffe£fions, 
to which Ideas may correfpond. There 
are few to be found fo infenfible, I may 
even fay fo inhumane, as when good 

PoETHy IS JUSTLY SET TOMUSIC, 

not in fome degree to feel the Force of 

fo amiable an Union. But to the Mufes 

Friends it is a Force irrejijlible^ and pene- 

H 2 trates 



(b) Sue H, above all, is George Frederick Handel % 
whofe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exercife, and being itfelf far the (ublimeft and moft 
univerfal now known, has juftly placed him with- 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranfient Tefti- 
mony could not be denied fo excellent an Artift, 
from whom this Treatife has borrowed fuch emi- 
nent Examples, to juftify its Ailertions in what it 
has ofFcr'd concerning Mufic. 
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C^^VLtrates into the dcepefl Recefih of the 



* FeSm iftantter angit^ 



Iffitat, mulcet, fal/ls terttribus impkts 

§•2^ Now this is that "Source^ fix)m 
whence Mufic was -f* faid formerly to de^ 
rive its greateji Efficacy. And here indeed, 
iiot in (c) Imitation^ ought it to be chiefly 
cultirated. On this account alfo it has 
been called a % powerful Ally to Poetry, 
And farther, ^tis by the help of this Riai- 
foning, that the ObjeSlion is folved, whiqji 
16 raifed againft the Singing of Poetry (as 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c^) from the want 

of 



♦ Herat. Eplft. I. 1. 2. f. 21 !• 
t ?• 69. t P. 93. 

(c) For the mirrw; Extent and tittU Efficacy of 
JMusic, confidered as a Mimetic or Imitativs 
•Art, fceCb.II. §.3. 
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of Probability and Refemblance to Nature. Cb.VI. 
To one indeed^ who has no mufical Ear/ 
this Objedion may have Weight. It may 
even perplex a Lover of Mufic, if it hap- 
pen to furprize him in his Hours of In^ 
difference. But when he is feeling the 
Charm of Poetry fo accompanied^ let him 
be angry (if he can) with that, which 
ferves only to intereft him more feelingly 
in the Subjeft, and fupport him in a 
fironger and more earneft Attention i wl}icli 
enforces, by its Aid| the feveral Ideas of 
the Poem, and gives them to his Iimgi- 
nation with unufual Strength and Gran* 
deur. He cannot furely but confefs, that 
he is a Gainer in the E^cSange, when 
he barters the want, of a fingle Proba* 
bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merely arbitrary and every where different) 
for a noble Heightening ofj^e^ions which 
are fuit^blp to thp OccsfiQn, an^l enable hioif 
to enter into the Subjedl with double JSwrj^f 
and Enjoyment. 

H3 ij. 
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Ch.VL §.3. From what has been faid it is 
evident, that thefe two Arts can never be 
fo powerful /;7g:/y, a§ when they are /ro- 
ferly united. For Poetry^ when alone, 
muft be neceffarily forced to nvajle many 
of its richeft Ideas^ in the mere raifing of 
AfFedlions, when, to have been properly 
reliftied, it fhould have found thofe Af- 
fedions in their higheft Energy. And 
Mujic^ when alone, can only raife Jffec^ 
iiottSy which foon languijh and decay ^ if 
not ipaintained and fed by the nutritive 
Images of Poetry. Yet muft it be re- 
membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 
have the Precedence ; its * Utility ^ as well 
as Dignity^ bein^ by far the more cori- 
iiderable. 

§.4. And thus much, for the prefent, 
9$ to f Music, Painting, and Poetryi 

the 



?^^ 



*Ch.V. §,a. p. 83. 
tP-5S. 
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the Circumftanccs, in which they agreeyCh.Yl. 
and in which they differ i and the Pre-^ 

FERENCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM AB0V5 
THE OTHER TWO. 



The END. 



H4 
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( 107 ) 
CONCERRINQ HAPPINESS, 

A DIALOGUE. 
PART THE First. 



J.H. to F.S. 

NATURE fccms to treat Man, Part L 
as a Painter would his Difciple/ 
to whom he commits the Out* 
Lines of a Figure lightly fketched, which 
the Scholar for himfelf is to colour and 
complete. Thus from Nature we derive 
Senfes, and Paffions, and. an Intelled, 
which each oi va for bimfdf has to model 
)Qto a Charadfcrt And hence (the reverfc 

6 of 
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PartL of every Species befidc) Human Charaders 
^ alone are infinitely various; as various in- 
deed^ as there are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diveriity of 
Syftems, and of Dodrines^ refpeding the 
Laws and Rules^ and Condud of Human 
Irife. 

Ti s in the Hiftory of thefe, my Friend, 
you have io fuccefsfulty employed yourfelf* 
You have been iludious to know, not fa 
much what Greeks, Romans , or Barbariam 
have done i as what they have reafoned, and 
what they have taught. Not an Epicure 
has more Joy in the Memory of a deli- 
dous Banquet, than I feel in recolleding, 
what we hav^ diicourfed oa thefe Sub* 
jeds. 

And here you cannot forget (for we 
were hcnh unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thofe fuperficial Cen&irMS, 
who profefs to refute, what dbey want 
even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 
Faith of their owp Boafiing (could that be 

credited) 
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credited) SenUments are expofed. Opinions Part L 
demolifhed^ and the whole Wifdooi of 
Antiquity lies vanquKhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage^ 
they can with eafe difpatch a Lion^ or dif* 
comfit a whole Legion. But alas I were 
thqr to encounter^ not the Shadow, but 
the Subftance, what think you would be 
the Event then ?^— Little better, I fear, than 
was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 
feeble Old Man durft atUck the Youthful 
Pyrrbus. 

•-*^*- * Tekm imbelle fine i0u 
Cotyecit: rauco ^uoi protenus are repulfum, 
'EtfummoClypei neipHcqMm umbonepependit. 

Among the many long exploded and 
obfolete Syftems, there was one, you may 
tcmember, for which I proft&d a great 
Efteem, Not in the leaft degree con-* 
Vhio^ by all I had heard againft it, I 

durft 

f JEndd. L 2« f. 544* 
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Parti, durff venture to affirm, that no S^ftefti 
'was m(sn pJaufible i that grant but its 
Principles^ and the reji^ollowed of courfe ; 
that none approached nearer to the Per^ 
feStion of our own Religion, as I could 
prove, were there occafion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 
were the Favourer of an Hypothefis fome* 
what + different 5 fo I attempted to fup- 
port my own, by reciting you a certain 
Dialogue. Not fucceeding however fo 
happily in the RecoUedion, as I could 
wi(h, I have iince endeavoured to tran<- 
fcribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearfed. The Refult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 
Confidence to your Friendfhip and Can- 
dour. 

§. 2. *TwAS at a time, when a certain 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
Gueft. We had been fitting together, 

cnter- 



t Viz. the Platonic, 
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entertaining ourfelves with Sbakefpear. Part I. 
Among many of his Charadlers, we had^ 
looked into that of Woolfey. How foon, 
fays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Dif- 
grace abjure that Happinefs, which he was 
lately fo fond of ? Scarcely out of Office, 
but he begins to exclaim 

* Vain Pomp and Glory of the World! I bate ye. 

So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 
with the Scafon 5 and that in Adverfity we 
are of one Mind, in Profpenty, of another. 
As for his mean Opinion, faid I, of 
Human Happinefs, 'tis a Truth, which 
fmall Reflexion might have taught him long 
before. There fcems little need of Diftrefs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the feeming Wifdom of that -f-Eaftern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Profperity, 
when he was proving every Pleafure, was 
yet fo fenfible of their Emptinefs, their In- 
fufficiency to make him happy, that he 

pro- 



♦ Shakespear'j Henry the E 
+ Tufc. Difp. V. 7. 
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Parti, proclaimed a Reward ta the Man^ whor 
^Hiould invent a new Delight The Re-^ 
ward indeed was proclaimed, but the De-^* 
light was not to be found. If by 

Delight, faid he, you mean ibme GWi 
fomctbing conducive to real Happinefsi it 
might have been found perhaps, and yet 
not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 
Is that, faid I, poflible? 'Tis poffiblc^ 

replied he, tho' it had been the Sovereign 

Good itfelf- ^And indeed what wonder ? 

Is it probable that fuch a Mortal, as an 
Eaftcrn Monarch } fuch a pamper'd, flat- 
tered, idle Mortal ; ihould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subjeft fo delicate ? A 
Subjedt, enough to exercife the Subtleft 
and moft Acute ? 

What then is it you efteem, faid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be ? It fliould feem, by 
your Reprefentation, to be fomcthing very 
uncommon. Afk me not the Queftion, 

faid he, you know not where 'twill carry 
us. Its general Idea indeed is eafy and 
plains but the Detail of Particulars is 
4 perplex'd 
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perplexed and long Paflions, and Opi- Part !• 

nions for ever thwart us — ——a Paradox 
appears in almoft every Advance. Befides^ 
did our Inquiries fucceed ever fo^ happily, 
the very SubjeSi itjelf is always enough to 
give me Pain. That, replied I, feems 

a Paradox indeed. 'Tis not, laid he, 

from any Prejudice, which I have con- 
ceived againft it 5 for to Man I efteem it 
the nobleft in the World. Nor is it for 
being a Subjedl, to which my Genius does 
not lead me ; for no Subjed: at all times 
has more employed my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can fcarce ever think on it, 
but an unlucky Story flill occurs to my 
Mind. " A certain Star-gazer, with his 
** Telefcope was once viewing the Moon ; 
*^ and defcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 
*^ and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
** his Companion, Let him fpy what he 
^^ pleafesi we are as near to the Moon ^ as 
*^ he and all his Brethren'' So fares it . 
alas ! ' with thefe, our moral Speculations. 
Pradlce too often creeps^ where Theory*?^ 
can y&^r. The Philofopber proves as weaky 
I as 
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PartL as thofe, ^bom he moji contemns. A morti- 
'fying Thought to fuch as well attend it* 
Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge-- 
neral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 
eafy from your own Account, however in- 
ti icate the Detail. 

Thus then, faid he, fince you are fa 
urgent, 'tis thus that I conceive it. The 
Sovereign Good is that, the Pos- 
session OF which renders us Happy. 
And how, faid I, do we poflefs it? 
Is it Serffaaly or Intelkolual? There 

you are entering, faid he, upon the Detail. 
This is beyond your Queflion. Not 

a fmall Advance, faid I, to indulge poor 
Curiofity ? Will you raife me a Thirft, and 
be fo cruel not to allay it ? 'Tis not, 

rcpliecl he, of my railing, but your own. 
Eefides I am not certain, fliould I attempt 
to proceed, whether you will admit fuch 
jiuthorities^ as 'tis poflible I may vouch. 
That, faid I, muft be determined 
by their Weight, and Charadler. Sup- 

pofe. 
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Jpofe, faid he, it fliould be Mankind s Parti. 
ihe whole Human Race. Would you not^"^'^"'^ 
think it fomething ftrange, to feek of thofe 
concerning Goob, who purfue it a tbou^ 
fand JVaySy and many of them contra^ 
diSlory ? I confefs, faid I, it fcems fo. 

And yet, continued he, were there 
a Point, in which fuch Dijfentients ever 
agreed^ this Agreement would be no mean 
Argument in favour of its TCruth and Juji^ 
nefs. But where, replied I, is this 

Agreement to be found ? 

He anfwercd me by afking. What if 
it (hould appear, that there were certain y. 
Original Char ACT ERISTICS AND Pre- 
conceptions OF Good, which were Na- 
TURAL, Uniform and Common to all 
Men j which all recognized in their various 
Purfuits^y and that the Difference lay only 7^ r ' 

IN THE APPLYING THEM TO PaRTICU- ^^^^ 

LARS ? This requires, faid I, to be 

illuftrated. As if, continued he, a 

Company of Travellers, in fome wide 
Forcft, were all intending for one City, 
I 2 but 
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i^art I. but each by a Rout peculiar to himfelC 
'The Roads indeed would be 'various^ and? 
many perhapsyi?^ ^^ but all who travelled, 
would have one End in ^uiew. 'Tis 

evident, faid I, they would. So fares 

it then^ added he, with Mankind in pur- 
fuit of Good. The Ways indeed are Many, 
but what they feek is ONEr 

For inftance: Did you pver hear of 
sny, who in purfuit of their Goody were 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Infeft, or 
a Fifli f None. And why not ^ 

It would be inconfiftent, anfwered I, 
with their Nature. You fee then,. 

faid he, they all agree in this that what 

they purfue, ought to be eortfijlenty and 
agreeable to their proper "Nature. So 

ought it, faid Ij undoubtedly. If fo, 

continued he, one Fre-^conceptixin is dif- 
covered, which is common to Good in gene^ 

ral It is, that all Good is fuppofed fome^ 

thing agreeable to Nature. This in- 

deed, replied I, feems to be agreed on all 
handsi 

But 
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But again^ faid hc / Is there a Man partl. 
jfearcely to be found of a Temper fo truly ^ 
mortified, as to acqurcfce in the loweji^ and 
Jhorteft Necejfaries of Life ? Who aims not, 
if he be able, at fomething farther y fome- 
thing better ^ I replied. Scarcely one. 

Do not Multitudes purfue, faid he^ 
infinite Objedts of Pefire, acknowledged, 
^very one of them, to be in no refped: 
Necejfaries ? ■ E xquifite Viands, deli- 
cious Wines, fplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adorned with 
pictures and Sculpture; Mufic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts ? 
'Tis evident, faid I. If it be, 

x:ontinucd he, it Ihould feem that they all 
<:onfidered the Chief ox Sovereign Goody not 
to be that, nvhich conduces to bare Exijience 
4)r mere Being ; for to this the Necejfaries 
if lone are adequate. I replied they were. 
But if not this, it muft be fomewhat 
conducive to thaty which is fuperior to mere 
Being. It muft. And what, cont- 

JtjAued he, Can this be, but Well- Being? 
I 3 / WcH- 
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Part I. Weil-Being, under the various Shapes, in 
'which ^//^r/«^ Opinions paint it? Or qan 
you fuggeft any thing elfe ? I replied,, 

I could not. Mark here, then, con- 

tinued he, another Pre^-conceptiony in which 

they all agree the Sovereign Good i& 

fqincwhat conducive, not to mere Beingj but. 
to Well-Bei^g. I replied, it had fo ap-^ 

peared. 

Again, continued he. What Labour,, 

what Expence, to procure thofe Rarities^ 

vhich our own poor Country is unable to 

afford us ? How is the World ranfacked to 

• its utmoft Verges, and Luxury and Arts 

imported from every Quarter ? Nay 

more— rHow do we baffle Nature her- 

felf 3 invert her Order j feek the Vegetables 
of Spring in the Rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the Heats of Sum- 
mer ? I replied, We did. An4 
what Difappointment^ vvhat Remorfe, when 
Endeavours fail ? 'Tis true. If this 
then be evident, faid he, it (hould leem, 
that whatever we desire as our Chief a^4 

Sov^-^ 
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Sovereign Goody is fomething which, as far PartL 
mspojjibley we would accommodate fo all Places 
and Times. I anfwered. So it appeared. 

See thei>5 faid he, another of its Cba- 
raSieriJiicSy another Pre-conception. 

' But farther ftill What Conteds for 

Wealth ? What Scrambling for Property ? 
What Perils in thePurfuitj what SoUicitude 
in the Maintenance ? — And why all this ? 

To what Purpcfe, what End? Or is not 

the Reafon plain ? Is it not that jrealih 
may continually procure us, whatever we 
hncy Good 'j and make that perpetual^ 
which would otherwife be trattjieiit ? 
I replied^ It feemed fo. Is it not far* 

ther defirjed, ^^ /applying us from ourfehes ; 
when, without it, we muft be beholden to 
the Benevolence of othersy and depend on 
their Caprice for all that we enjoy ? 
'Tis true, faid I, this fcems a Reafon. 

Again Is not Power of every degree 

as much contefted for, as JVcalth? Are not 

Magiflracies, Honours, Principalities, and 

J 4 ' Empire^ 
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Part I. Empire, the Subjedls of Strife, and ever* 
^^^""''''"^'lafting Contention ? I replied, They 

were. And why, faid he, this ? To 

obtain what End ? ■ Is it not to help us, 
like Wealth, to the Poffeffioh of what ^we 
4(/ire? Is it not farther to a/certain j to 
fecure our Enjoyments; that when others 
would deprive us, we may \tftrong enough 
to rejijl them f I replied. It was. 

Or to invert the whole-— ^— Why are 
^ there, who feck Reccffes tbp moft diilant 
3nd retired ? fly Courts and Power, and 
fubmit tp Farcimony and Obfcurity f Why 
all this, but from the fame Intention ? 
Froni an Opinion that fmall Pofleflions, 

ufed moderately, are permanent^ that 

larger Poffefljons raife Envy, and are more 
frequently /wt;^^^^—- — that the Safety of 
Fewer and Dignity is more precarious^ thati 
that of Retreat ; and that therefore they 
have chofen, what is moji eligible upon the 
%s)hole? It is not, faid I, improbable, 

|hat they adt by fome fuch Motive. 



P» 
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Do you not fee then, continued he, two Part I. 
or three more Pre-conceptions of the 5cw-^'~^~^ 
reign Good, which are fought for by all, as 
EfTential to conftitutc it? And what, 

faid I, are thcfe? That it fliould 

not be tranjient^ nor derived from the 
Will of other Sy nor in their Power to take 
away ; but be durable, felf-derived, and (if 
I may ufc the Expreffion) indeprivable. 

I confefs, faid I, it appears fo. 
But wc have already found it to be con- 
fidered, zsfomething agreeable to ourNature^ 
conducive^ not to mere Being, but to Well-- 
Being ; and what we aim to have accommo^ 
date to all Places and Times. We have. 

There may be c/Z>^r Charaderiftics, 
faid he, but thefe I think fufficient. Sec 
then its Idea ; behold it, as colleded from 
the Original^ Natural, arid TJniverJal Pre- 
conceptions of all Mankind. The Sove- 0^. 
REIGN Good, they have taught us, ought 

to be fomething Agreeable to our 

J^/VTURE j Conducive toWell-Being; 

AccoM- 
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^art I. Accommodate to all Places and 
"''^''■*^ Times J Durable^ Self-derived, and 

Indeprivable, Your Account, faid I, 

appears juft* 

It matters, continued he, little, how 
they err in the Application'-- — if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature, which is in it- 

fclf moft Contrary-- if they would have 

that as Durable, which is in itfclf moft 

^ranjient that as Independent, and their 

own, which is moft precarious and Servile. 
'Tis enough for us, if we know their 

Aim enough, if we can difcover, what 

'tis they propofe the Means and Method 

may be abfurd, as it happens. I an- 

fwered, Their Aim was fufficient to provQ 
what he had afferted. 

'Tis true, replied he, *tis abundantly 
fufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 
were ever fo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign, were we to examine, 
how they a(fl ; how they fucceed in ap-* 
plying thcfe Univerfals to Particular Sub^ 

jeSiu 
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j^Sli. Should they be found jujl in the PartL 

Application, we need look no farther 

The true Sovereign Good would of courfe . 
be Plain and Obvious ; and we fliould have 
no more to do, than to follow the beaten 
Road. Tis granted, replied I. But 

what if they err ? Time enough for 

that, faid he, when we are fatisfied that 
they do. We ought firft to inform our- 
ftlves, whether they may not poflibly be 
in the Right. I fubmitted, and begged 

him to proceed his own Way. 

§.3, Will you then, faid he, in this 
Difquifition into Human Condudt, allow 

me this ^That fuch, as is the Species 

of Life, which every one choofes j fuch is 
his Idea of Happinefsj fuch his Conception 
of the Sovereign Good? I feem, faid I, 

tQ comprehend You, but fliould be glad 
You would illuftrate. His Meaning, 

lie anfwered, was no more than this 
If a Man prefer a Life of Indujlry, 'tis bc- 
(jaufe he has an Idea of Happinefs in lVeahb\ 
jf he prefers a Life of Gaiety, 'tis from a 

like 
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pirtl. like Idea concerning Pleafure. And the 
"^famey we fay, holds true in every other 
Inftance, I told him, It mull cer^ 

tainly. 

Ani> can you recoUefll^, faid he, any 
Life, but what is a Life of Bufinejsy or of 
Leifure ? I anfwercd. None. And 
is not the great End of Bufinefs either 
Power y or Wealth ? It is. Muft 

not every Life therefore of Bufinefs be 
cither Political or Lucrative ? It muft^ 
Again*— Are not IntelleSt and Senfe^ 
the SouFs leading Powers f They are. 

And in Leifure are we not ever 
feeking, to gratify one, or the other ? 
We are. _ Muft not every Life there- 
fore of Leifure be either Pleafurable^ or 
Contemplative ? If you confine Pleafure, 
faid I, to Senfe^ I think it neceflarily muft^ 
If it be not fo confined^ faid he, wig 
confound all Inquiry. Allow it* 

Mark then, faid he, the two grand 

Qenera, the Lives of Business and of 

f Leisure 
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Leisure mark alfo ih^ fubordinate ^2iTtV 

Species •, the Political and Lucra- 
tive, the Contemplative and ^^ 

P L E A s u R ABLE Can you think of any 

other, which thefe W\\\ not include ? 
I replied, I knew of none. 'Tis pot- 

fible indeed, faid he, that there may be 
ether Lives framed, by the blending of 
thefe, two or more of them together. 
But if we feparate with Accuracy, wc 
ihall find that here they all terminate* 
I replied, fo it fecmed probable<, 

If then, continued he, wc would be 
exadt in our Inquiry, we muft examine 
thefe four Livesy and mark their Confe^ 
quences. 'Tis thus only we (hall learn, 
how far thofe, who embrace them, find 
that Good and Happinefs^ which we know 
they all purfue. I made anfwer, It 

feemed necefTary, and I fhould willingly 
attend him. 

§.4. 'To begin then, faid he, with the 
Political Life. Let us fee the Good^ 

ufually 
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Parti, ufually fought after here. To a private 

[Many it is the Favour of fome Prince, or 

Commpnwcalth ; the Honours and Emd- 

luments derived from this Favour ; the 

Court and Homage of Mankind; the 

Power of commanding others To a 

' Prince^ it is the fame Thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree -^ a larger Command ; a 
flri(Ser and more fervile Homage; Glory, 
Conqueft, and extended Empire- — ^Am I 
right in my Defcription ? I replied, 

I thought he wras. Whether then, faid 
he, all this deferves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it afFedls not our Inquiry. All 

that I would aik concerning it, is this 

Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Caufes ? Undoubtedly, replied I. 

It cannot come then from otirfelvesy or be 
felf derived. It cannot. And what 

fhall we fay as to its Duration and Stabi^ 
lity ? Is it {o firm and lajiiiig^ that we can- 
not be deprived of it ? . I (hould imagine, 
faid I, quite other wife. . You infift not 

. then. 
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then, faid he> on my appealing to Hijiory. Part I. 
You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites/ 
of Empires, and their owners. I re- 

plied, I did. 

I F fo, faid he, it (hould feem that thb 
political Goody which they feek, correfpond§ 
not to the Pre-conceptions of being Duraif If ^ 
and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 

it appeared juft before, not to be felf^ 
derived. It did. You fee then, 

faid he that in three of our P re-conceptions 
it intirely fails. So indeed, faid I, it 

appears. 

But farther, faid he We are told of 

this Goody that in the Poffeffion it is attended 
with Anxiety ; and that when lojiy it is 
ufually loji with Ignominy and Difgrace 5 
nay, often with Profecutions and the bit- 
tereft Refentments ; with Mulds, with 
Exile, and Death itfelf. *Tis frequently, 
faid I, the Cafe. How then, faid he, 

can it anfwer that other Pre-conceptiony of 
contributing to our WelU Bei?ig ? Can that 
I contribute 
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Part I. contribute to WelUBeingy whofc Confe^ 
^quences lead to Calamity^ and whofe Pre-- 
fence implies Anxiety ? This, it muft be 
confeffed, faid I, appears not probatle. 

But once more, faid he ■ There 
are certain Habits or Difpofitions of Mind^ 
called Sincerity, *Generofity, Candour, 
Plain-dealing, Juftice, Honour, Honefty^ 
and the like. There are. And it has 

•been generally believed, that thefe are 
4igreeable (o Nature. Affuredly. 

But it has been as generally believed, that 
the Political Goody we fpeak of, is often not 
to be acquired but by Habits^ contrary to 
thefe y and which, if thefe are Natural^ 
muft of neceffity be unnatural. What 

Habits, faid I, do you mean ? Flattery, 

anfweredhe, Diffimulation, Intrigue: upon 
occafion, perhaps Iniquity, Falfliood, and 
Fraud. 'Tis poflible indeed, faid I, 

that thefe may fometimes be thought necef- 
fary. How then, faid he, can that 

Good be agreeable to Nature ^ which cannot 
be acquired, but by Habits contrary to 

Nature ? 
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Mature f Your Argument, faid I, Part I. 

feems juft. 

I'F theti, faid he, we have reafoned 
rightly, and our Conclufions may be de- 
pended on } it (hould feem that the sup- 
l>osED Good, which the Political Life 
furfues^ cerrefponds not^ in any Injlance^ to 
curPre-conceptions of fheSovEREiG^ Good. 
I anfwered, So it appeared. 

§. 5. Let us quit then, faid he, the Poli^ 
tical Lif e^^hd pafs to the Lucrative. The 
Objedt of this is Wealth. Admit it. 

And is it not too often, faid he, the 
Cafe, that to acquire this^ we are tempted 
to employ fome of thofe Habit s^ which wc 
have juft condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
I mean, as Fraud, Falfliood, Injuftice, and 
the like ? It muft be owned, faid I, 

too often. 

Besides, continued he ^What fhall 

we fay to the EJieemy the Friend/hip, and 

L9ve of Mankind ? Are they worth having ? 

K Is 
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Part I. Is it agreeable^ think you, to Nature^ fa 
endeavour to deferve them ? Agreeable, 
faid I, to Nature, beyond difpute. If 

fo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt^ 
faid he, muft needs be contrary to Nature. 
Undoubtedly, And is there any 

thing which fo certainly merits Hatred and 
Contempt^ as a mere Lucrative Lifcy fpent 
in the uniform Purfuit oi Wealth? 
I replied, I believed there was nothing. 
If fo, faid he, then as to correfpond-^ 
ing with our Pre-conceptions^ the Lucrative 
Goody in this refpe<5t, fares no better thati 
the Political. It appears not. 

And what (hall we fay as to Anxiety ? 
Is not both the Poffejfwn and Purfuit of 
Wealth, to thofe who really love it, ever 
anxious ? It feems fo. And why 

anxious^ but from a Certainty of its Injia-- 
bility s from an Experience, how obnoxious 
it is to every crofs Event j how eafy to be 
loft and transfer'd to others, by the fame 
Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 

ourfelves ? This is indeed the triteft of 

all 
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bll Topics. The Poets and Orators have Part I. 
long ago exhaufted it. 'Tis true, faid I, ^ 

they have. May we not venture then, 

faid he^ upon the whole, to pafs the fame 
Sentence on the Lucrative Life, as we 
have already on the Politica l m ^ t hat it 
fropofes not a Good, correfpondent to thofe 
Pre-conceptionSy by which we would all be 
governed in the Good, which we are 
all Seeking ? I anfwered, We might 

juftly. 

§.6. It then neither the Lucrative 
Life, nor the Political, faid he, procure 
that Good which we define : fhall we feek 
it from the Pleasurable ? Shall wc 
make Pleasure our Goddefs? 

Pleafure, 



Whom Love attends, and foft Defire^ and 

Words 
Alluring, apt the fleadiefl Heart to bend. 

So fays the Poet, and plaufible his Doc- 
trine. Plaufible, faid I, indeed. 

K 2 Let 
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l^artL Let it then, continued he^ be a pkii^ 
furahle World y a Race of harmlefs^ loving 
Animals y an Elyjtan ^temperature of Suif-^ 
ihine and Shade. Let the Earthy in every 
%jr/^r^efemble our own dear Country j 
where never was a Froft^ never a Fog,? 
never a Day^^ but was delicious and ferene. 
I was a little embarra£ed at this \xn^ 
expei^ed Flight, 'till recoUeding myfeliv 
I told hin^ (but ilill with fome Surprize)^ 
that, in no degree to difparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
found Either fa exquifite,: as he now 
fiippofed them» There are then, it 

fcems, faid he, in fhe Natural Worlds 
and even in our own beloved Country^ 
foch things as Storms and Tempe/is 5 aa 
pinching Colds ^ and fcorching Heats. 
I replied. There were. And confe-^ 

quent to thefe^ Difeafcy and Famine^ and 
infinite Calamities. There are. 

And in the Civil or Human Worlds we 
have Difcord and Contention ^ or (as the 

Poet 
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foet better * defcribes it) 

Cruel Revenge^ and rancorous Defpitey 
. DiJloyanCreafony aftd heart-burning Hate. 

We have. A'ks I then, poor 

Pleafure! Where is that Go op, accommor 
4ate to every Time ; fuited fo every Place j 
felf-'derivedy not dependent on Foreign Ex-- 
iernal Caufes ? Can it be Pleasure, on 
iiich a changeable^ fuch a turbulent Spot^ af 
fbis f I replied, I thought not. 

And what indeed, were the WorUy 
faid he, modelled to a temperature the ma/i 
exaSi ? Were the Rigours of the Seafons 
jiever more to be known 5 nor Wars, De- 
yaftations. Famines, or Difcafes? Admitr 
ting all this, (which we know to be im^ 
pojjible) can we find ftill iij Pleafure that 
lengthened Duration^ which we confider as 
an Effentialy to conftitute the Sovereign 

{joodf Aik the Glutton, the Drinker, 

K 3 the 

* a?ENCER'$ Fairy ^em^ B. 2. Cant. 7, Stanz. %%, 
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Part I. the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 
they know any Enjoyment y not to be can- 
celled by Satiety ? Which does not haftily 
pafs away into the tedious Intervals of J«- 

differencef Or yielding all this too, 

(which we know cannot be yielded) where 
are we to find our Goody how poffefs it in 
uige ? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 
when the Power of Senfcy on which all de- 
fendsy like the fetting Sun, is gradually for^ 
faking us ? 

I SHOULD imagine, faid I, that Pleafure 
was no mean Adverfary, fince you cm^ 
ploy, in attacking her, fo muqh of your 
Rhetoric, Without heeding what I faid, 

he purfued his Subjeft Befide, if this 

be our Goody our Happinefs^ and our End j 
to what purpofe PowerSy which bear no 
fielation to it ? — — Why Memory ? Why 
JReafon f Mere Se/fation might have been 
^s exquifte^ had we been Flies or Earth-^ 

IJDornis Or can it be proved otherwife ? 

1 replied, I could not fay. No Ani-- 
f^aly continued |ie, polfefes its Faculties in 
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'vain. And fhall Man derive no Good Parti, 
from hrs beji^ his moft eminent? From' 
That, which of all is peculiar to himfelf ? 
For as to Growth and Nutrition^ they are 
not wanting to the meaneft Vegetable j and 
for Senfes^ there are Animals^ which per- 
haps exceed us in them all. 

§.7. This feems, faid I, no mean Ar- 
gument in favour of Contemplation. 
The Contemplative Life gives Reafon 
all the Scope, which it can defire. And 
of all Lives, anfwered he, would it furely 
be the beft, did we dwell, \\kt Milton s 
JJriely in the Sun^s bright Circle. Then 
might we plan indeed the moft Romantic 
Kind of Happinefs. Stretch 'd at Eafe, 
without Trouble or Molcftation, we might 
pafs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 
verfe ; tracing its Beauty 5 loft in Wonder 5 
ravifhed with Ecftacy, and I know not 

what But here alas ! on this fublunary^ 

this turbulent Spot, (as we called it pot 

long fince) how little is this, or any thing 

like it,/rtf^/Vj^/f?— — Fogs arifc, which 

K 4 dim 
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Part I. dim our Profpe(3:s— rthe Cares of Life per^ 
^■'''■'^^"^"^petually moleft us — Is Contemplation fuited 
to a Place, like this ? It muft be owhed^ 
faid I, not extremely. How then is it 

the Sovereign Goody whiqh fhould be -^r- 
commoddte to every Place t I replied^ 

It feemed not probable. 

But farther, faid he Can we enjoy 

the Sovereign Good, and be at the fame 

time vexed, and agitated by PaJJion ? Doe$ 

not this feem a Paradox ? I anfweredj, 

^ It did. Suppofe then an Event wetje tQ 

happen — not an Inundation, ov Majfacre--^ 

but an Acquaintance only drop a difrefpeSt^ 

ful Word ', a Servant chance to break a 

favourite Piece of Furniture — What would 

inftruft us to endure this ? Contempla^ 

, tion. Theory, Abftradions ? Why not, 

faid I ? No, replied he with Warmth^ 

(quoting the Poet) not 

* Tbo' all the Stars 

Thou knew ft by 'Name \ and all the Etherial 
Powers. For 

f Par. Loft, B. 12. f. 576. 
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For docs not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 
dantly teach us, that our deepeft Philofo- ^**v** 
phers, as to Temper and Behaviour ^ are as 
very Children for the moft part, as the 
meaneft and mod illiterate ? A little more 
Arrogance perhaps, from Prcfumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more ef 
Magnanimity y of Candour ^nd calm Indu-^ 
ranee. 

You are fomewhat too fevere, faid I, 
Jn cenfuring of all. There are better and 
worfe among Them, as among Others. 
The Difference is no way propor^ 
tioned, faid he, to the ^antity of their 
Knowledge 5 fo that whatever be its Caufe, 
it can't be imputed to their Speculations.—^ 
Befides, can you really imagine, we came 
here only to TChink ? Is ASling a Circum- 'K- 
ftance, which \^ foreign to Our CharaSler? 
■Why then fo many Social AffeSlions, 
which all of us feel, even in fpite of our- 
felves ? Are we to fupprefs them All, as 
ufelef and unnatural ? The Attempt, 

replied I, muft needs be found impracti- 
cable. 
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Part I. cable. Were they once fuppreffed, faid 
""^^^he, the Confequences Would be fomewhat 
ftrange. We (hould hear no more of Fa- 
ther, Brother, Hufband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 
giftrate, and Society itfelf. And were this 
ever the Cafe, ill (I fear) would it fare 
V9\t\i even Contemplation itfelf. It would 
certainly be but bad Speculating, among 
lawlefs Barbarians ■ UnafTociated Ani- 
mals where Strength alone oi Body was 

to conftitute Dominion, and the Conteft 
came to be (as * Horace defcribes it) 

glandem at que cubilia propter, 

Unguibus G? pugnis, dein fujlibus--'^ 

Bad enough, replied I, of all con- 
fcience. 

It fliould feem then, faid he, that not 
even the best Contemplative Life, 
however noble its OhjcSl^ was agreeable 
TO OUR PRESENT Nature, Or confijlent 

with 

* Sat. 3. I. I. ^. 99. 
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nvith our prefent Situation. I confefs. Part I. 

faid I, you appear to have proved fo. 
But if this be allowed true of the Befi^ 
the moft Excellent ; what (hall we fay to 
the Mockery of Monkery ; the Farce of 
Friars \ the ridiculous Mummery of being 
fequeftred in a Cloyjler f This furely is too 
low a Thing, even to merit an Examina- 
tion. I have no Scruples here, faid I, 
you need not wafte your Time. 

§.8. If that, faid he, be your Opinion, 
let us look a little backward. For our 
Memory's fake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate. I replied, 'T would be highly 

acceptable. Thus then, faid he 

We have examined the four grand Lives^ 
V^hich we find the Generality of Men em- 
brace 5 the Lucrative^ and the Political > 
the Pleafurable, and the Contemplative. 

And we have aimed at proving that ^ 

to fuch a Being as Man, with fuch a Body^ 
fucb Afe£lionSy fuch Senjes^ and fuch an In- 

telleSl placed in fucb a World, fubject 

to fuch Incident Srr^-not one oftbeje Lives is 
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Parti. produSiive of that Good, which we find aU 
^ Men to recognize thro' the fame uniform 
Pke-conceptions ; and which thro one or 
ether of thefe Lives they all of them furfue. 

§. 9. Yo u have juftly, faid I, coUe^^d 
the Sum of your Inquiries. And 

bappy, faid he, fhould I think it, were 
they to terminate here, \ aiked him^ 

Why ? Becaufe, replied he, to inr 

finuate firft, that all Mankind are in the 
wrongs and then to attempt afterwards^ 
to fliew ones felf pnly to be right ; is a 
Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 

to fay. That I thought he need not be fo 

diffident that a Subjed:, where oneU 

own Interefl appeared concerned fo nearly^ 
would well juftify every Scruple^ and even 
the fevereft Inquiry. There, faid he, 

you fay fomething there you encourage 

me indeed. For what 5 — —Are we not 
cautioned againft Counterfeits^ even in Mat- 
ters of meaneft Value ? If a Piece of Metal 
be tendered us, which feems doubtful, do 

W9 
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t<re not hefitate ? Do we not try it by the Parti, 
^ejiy before we take it for Current? — And^ 
is not this deem'd Prudence ? Are we not 
cenfured, if we ad: othcrwife ?■ How 
much more then does it behove us not to 
be impofed on here ? To be diffident and 
fcrupuloufly exad, where Impojlure^ if once 
admitted, may tempt us to a far worfe Bar- 
gain, than ever Glaucus made with Diomedf 

What Bargain, faid I, do you mean ? 

The Exchange, replied he, not of 
Gold for Brafs^ but of Good for £w7, and 

of Happinefs for Mifery But enough of 

this, fince you have encouraged me to 
proceed — We are feeking that GW, which 
we think others have not found. Permit 
me thus to purfue my Subjc<ft. 

§. lo. Every Being on this our 7>r- 
rejirial Dwellings exifts encompajfed with 
infinite ObjeSs j exifts among Animals tame^ 
and Animall ivildi among Plants and Ve- 
getables of a tboufand different Qualities ^ 
among Heats and Colds, Tempcfts and 
Calms, the Friendships and Difcords of 

betero^ 
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Parti, heterogeneous Elements What fay you ? 

^Arc all thefe Things exaftly the fame to it j 
or do they difery think you in their Ef^ 

feSls and Confequences ? They differ, 

faid I, widely. Some perhaps then, 

laid he, are ^/, Congruous^ and uigreeable 
to its Natural State. I replied. They 

were. Others are In-apt^ Incongruous^ 

and Difagreeable. They arc. 

And others again are Indifferent. They 
arc. 

It fhould feem then, faid he, if this be 
allowed, that to every individual Being, 
Without the leaft Exception^ the whole Mafs 
of Things Ext ernaly from the greateji to the 
meaneji^ Jiood in the Relations of either 
Agreeable^ Difagreeable, or Indifferent. 
I replied, So it appeared. 

But tho* this, continued he, be true 
in the general^ 'tis yet as certain when we 
defcend to Particulars, that what is Agree^ 
able to one Species is Difagreeable to another -, 
and not only fo, but perhaps Indfferent to 
2 a 
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a third. Inftances of this kind, he faid. Part I. 
were too obvious to be mentioned. 

I REPLIED, 'Twas evident. Whence 

then, faid he, this Diverfity? It cannot 

arife from the Externals for Water is 

equally Water ^ whether to a Man^ or to a 
Fijh^y whether, operating on the one, it 
fuffocate^ or on the other, it give Life and 
Vigour. I replied. It was. So is 

Fire, faid he, the fame Fire^ however 
various in its Confequences ; whether it 
harden or foften^ give Pleafure or Pain. 
I replied, It was. But if this Di- 

verjity^ continued he, be not derived from 
the Externals^ whence can it be elfe? — — 
Or can it poflibly be derived otherwife than 
from the peculiar Conjlitution^ from the 
Natural State of every Species itfelf ? 
I replied, It appeared probable. 

Thus then, faid he, is it that Every 
particular Species isy itfelf to itfelf the 
Me a fur e of all Things in the Ufjiverfe — that 
as Things vary in their Relations to it^ they 

vary 
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Part I. ^^^y too in their Falue^-^'^-^and that if their 
^ Value be ever doubtful^ it can no way be ad^ 
jujledf but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species^ and to 
tbofe feveral Relations^ which fucb a State 
of courfe creates. I anfw^red. He ar- 

gued juftly. 

?" §. II. To proceed then, faid he— Tho* 
it be true^ that every Species has a Natural 
State, as we have averted ; it is not true^ 
that every Species has a Senfe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senfe is a Natural 
Eminence or Prerogative, denied the Vege^ 
table and Inanimate, and imparted only to 
the Animal. I anfwered. It was. 

And think you, continued he, that as 
many as have this Senfe or Feeling of a 
. Natural State, are alienated from it, or in- 
\ different to it ? Or is it not more probable, 
that they are well-affeSiedlo it ? 
Experience, faid I, teaches us, how well 
they are all afFedted. You are right, 

replied he. For what vw)uld be more 

abfurd. 
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abfurd, than to be indifferent to their own Part I. 
Welfare 5 or to be alienated from it, as tho' ' 
'twas Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 
NoAing could be more. But, con- 

tinued he^ if they are noelUaffeSled. to thie 
their proper Natural State^ it fhould feem 
too they muft be nvelUaffeSied to all thofe 
Externals^ which zppe^r apt^ congruous^ and 
agreeable to it. I anfwered. They 

muft. And if fo, then ilUaffeSted or 

averfe to fuch, as appear the contrary. 
They muft. And to fuch as appear 

indifferent^ indifferent. They muft. 

But if this, faid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in confequence of thefe 
Appearances^ they will think fome Baxter'- 
nals worthy of Purfuit ; fome Worthy of 
A'ooidance 5 and fome worthy of neither. 
• Twas probable, faid I, tljey ftpuldr 

Hence then, faid he, another Divijiov 
of Things external I that is, into Purfuable^ 
Avoidable^ and Indifferent — a Divifion only 
belonging to Beings Senjitive and Animate^ 
bcca«fe all, betaw thefe^ can neither avoid 
L nor 
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Parti, not purfue. I replied. They could 

'not. 

If, then, faidhe, Man be allowed in 
the Number of thefe Senfitive Beings, this 
^^ivifion will aflFed: Man or to ezplaiQ 
more fully, the whole Mafi of Things extet-^ 
nal willy according to this Divifion, exijt 
to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur^ 
fuabk^ Avoidable^ and Indifferent. I re^ 
plied. They would. 

# 
Should wc therefere defire, faid he^^ 
to know what thefe things truly are, we 
muft firfl be informed, what is Man's 
truly Natural Constitution. For 
thus, you may remember, 'twas fettled not 
long fince—that every Species was its own 
Standard, and that when the Value of 
Things was doubtful, the Species was to be 
fiudiedi the Relations to be deduced^ which 
were confequent to it ; and in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjujled and afcer^ 
tained. I replied. We had fo agreed 

it. I fear then, faid he, we are en« 

gaged 
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gaged in a more arduous Undertakuig> a Part I. 
Tafk of more Difficulty, than we were at^ 
firft aware of— But Fortune Fortes-^'-^yfc 
muft endeavour to acquit ourfelves as well 
as we are able. 

§. 12. That Man therefore has a 
Body^ of a Figure and internal Structure 
peculiar to itfelf ; capable of certain De- 
grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like ; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof. Lanfwered, I was 

willing to own it. That he is capable 

too of Pleafure and Paini is poflfefs'd of 
Senfes^ AffeSHms^ Appetites^ and Averfionsi 
this alfo feems evident, and can fcarcely be 
denied. ' I replied, 'Tivas aduoitted. 

We may venture then to range Him 
in the Tribe ^Animal Beings. 
I replied. We might. 

And think you^ faid he, without Societf, 

you or any Man could have been Bom ? 

Moft certainly not. Without 

Society^ when born, could you have beeh 

L 2 brought 
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Part L Brought to Maturity ? Moft certainly 

^'"^"^iiot Had your Parents then had no 

Social AffeStiom towards you in that ^fri« 

Vid. Ifm State^ that tedious In&ncy, (fo much 

p^Mcpfe. longer than the kngeji of other Animals) 

^ ' you muft have inevitably periflied thro' 

Want and Inabilityt I muft* Yoa 

perceive then that to Society you^ and 

every Man are indebted, not only for thQ 

Beginning of Being;^ but for the Contim>^ 

fifl(f$ WcarCf 

Suppose then we pafs from UtikBirtb 
and Infancy pf Man, to his Maturity and 
P^f/^^/V»— ^Is there any Age^ think you, 
i9felf'fufficient^ as that in it he feels no 
Wants ? What Wants, anfwered I, 

do you mean ? In the firft and prin* 

cipal place, faid he, that of Food^ then 
perhaps that of Raiment j and after this^ 
a Dwellings or Defence againft the Wea^ 
then Thefe Wants, replied I, are 

furgly Natural at all Ages. And is it 

pot agreeable to Nature^ faid he, that they 
ftwld at all Ages be fapplied? Af^ 

furedlyr 



fiiredly. And is it not mre agreeable l^art I. 

to have them naell Aipplied, than ///? 

It is. And fiiofi agreeable^ to have 

them befi fupplied ? Certainly. 

If there be then any one State, better than 

all others^ for the fupplying thefe Wantt % 

this Slate, of all others^ muft needs be i/iojl 

Natural. Itmuft% 

And what Supply^ faid he, of thefe 
Wants, (hall we efteem the meanejl^ which 
we can conceive ?— Would it not be fome- 
thing like this ? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for FW; beyond a rude Skin, for 
Raiment j or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with^a Dwelling ? 
Indeed, faid I, this would be bad enough. 
And do you not imagine, as far as 
this, we might each fupply ourfelves^ tho* 
we lived in Woods, mere folitary Savages? 
I replied, I thought we might 

StrpPoSE then, continued he, that our 

Supplies were to be tnended^^^fov inftance, 

t^at we were to exchange Acorns for 

L 3 Bread— 
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PartL Bread-— Would our Savage Charader be 
(vffidtnibere? Muft we not be a little 
b^ter difciplined ? Would not fome Art 
be requifite ?•«— The Bakir\ for example. 
Ityrpuld. Aifid previoujfy to 

the Baker's^ that of thf Miller? It 

would. And previoufy to the Miller's, 

that of the Hujbandman ? It would. 

Three Arts then appear necejfary^ 
even upon the loweft (^ftimation. 'Tis 

admitted. 

But a Queflipn ftrther, f»id he-— Can 
the Hufbandman work» think you^ with* 
out his T'ooh ? Mud he not have hi» 
Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 
the like p He piuft. And muft not 

thofe other Artifls too be furni(hed in the 
i&me manner ? They muft. And 

whence muft they be furniihed? From 
their own Arts ? — Or are not the making 
Tools, and the ujing them, two different 
Occupations ? I believe, faid I, they 

are. You may be convinced, continued 

he, bj^ fmall RecolkiSion. Does 4§riculr. 

ture 
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tute make iu own Plough, its own Harrow? Part L 
Or does it not apply to other jirtSj fpr all^ 
NecefTaries of this kind ? It does. 

Again -Does the Baker build bis own 

Oven ; or the Miller frame bis own Mill ? 
It appears, faid I, no part of their 
Bufinefs. 

What a T'riie of Mechanics then, faid 
he, are advancing upon us?— Smiths, Car* 
pcntcrs, Mafons, Mill-wrights—— and all 
thefe to provide the Jngle Necefary of 
Bread. Not lefs than /even or eight Arts, 
we find, are wanting at the fewefi. It 

appears fo. And what if to the pro^ 

viding a comfortable Cottage^ and Raiment 
Suitable to an induftrious Hind, we allow a 
dozen Arts more ? It would be eafy, by 
the fame Reafoning, to prove the Number 
double. I admit the Number, faid 1, 

-mentioned. 

If fo, continued he, it (hould feem, that 

towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri^ 

mary and Common NecejfarieSyFood^ Raiment ^ 

L 4 and 
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TartL anda Dwellings not kfs than twenty JbrtM 
^ioerei on the lowefi Account^ requifite^ 
It appears fo. 

And is one Man equal, think yoo, to 
the Exercife of tbefe twenty Arts ? . If he 
had even Genius^ which we can fcarce ima^ 
gine, is it poflible he fhould find Leifure t 
I replied, I thought not. li fo^ 

then zfolitaryjUnfocial State can never fupplf 
tolerifbly the common Necefaries of Life. 
It cannot* 

But what if we pafs from the Netejfa^ 
ries of Life, to the Elegancies f To Mufic, 

Sculpture, Painting and Poetry ? What 

if we pafs from all Arts whether Neceffary 
or Elegant^ to the large and various Tribe 
of Sciences? To Logic, Mathematics, Aftro- 
nomy, Phyfics? — ^Can one Man, imagine 
you, mafter all this ? Abfurd, faidi, im- 
poffible. And yet in this Cycle of Sciences 
end ArtSf feem included all the Comforts^ 
as well as Ornaments of Life ; included aU 
conducive, either to jB^iw^, oi io ffyU^Being. 

It 
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It muft hk confefledH faid I, it has PartL 
the Appearance, 

What then^ faid he, muft be done? 

Ill what manner muft we be fupplied^ 

I anfwered, I knew not, unlefs we 

made a Difiribution^-^ Let one exercife one 

Art ? and another a different Let this 

Man ftudy fucb a Science ; and that Man^ 
tfw/i&^r— — Thus the whole Cycle (as yoa 
call it) may be carried eafily into Perfec* 
tion. 'Tis true, faid he, it may; and 

every Individual, as far as bis own Art or 
Science^ might be fupplied completely ^ and as 
well as he could wiih. But what avails a 
Supply in a ^ngle Inftance? What in this 
cafe are to become of all his numerous otben 
Wants ? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have faid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artiji trade mtb Ar^ 
tiji 5 each fupply where he is deficientyhy 
exchanging where he abounds ; fo that a 
Portion of e^ery thing may be difperfed 
tbroughout all. You intend then a Statey 

faid 
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Parti. ^^1(1 be, of Commutation and Traffic. 
"— ^^**^I replied, I did. 

If fo, continued he, I fee a new Face 
of things. The Savages, with their Skins 
and their Caverns, difappear. In their place 
I behold a fair Community rifing. No longer 
Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social^ 
Civile and Cultivated — And can we doubt 
any farther, whether Society be Natural? Is 
not this evidently the State^ which can beji 
fupply the Primary fTants ? It has ap- 

peared fo« And did we not agree 

fome time iince, that this State^ whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all others 
the moji agreeable to our Nature ? We 

did. And have we not added, fince 

this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 
pafling from the Necejfary Arts to the Ele^ 
gant I from the Elegant to the Sciences ? 
We have. The more, faid he, 

we confider, the more fliall we be con- 
vinced, that All tbefe^ the nobleft Honours 
and Ornaments of the Human Mind, with- 
out th^Lt Leifure^ xhzxExperience^ thatEmw- 

ktion. 
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Utmt th^xRiward^ which the Social State Part !• 
alone we know is able to provide theoit,^ 
could never have found Exijiencep or beea^ 
in the leaft recognized. Indeed, faid I, 
I believe not. 

Let it not be forgot then, faid he,* ivTYX 
favour of Society^ that to it we owe, not 
only the Beginning and Continuation^ but 
the Well-Beingy and (if I may ufe the Ex- 
preffion) the very Elegance and Rationality 
of our Exiftence. I anfwered. It ap- 

peared evident. 

And what then, continued he ?— — If 
Society be thus agreeable to our Nature^ is 
there nothing, think you, within us, to ex^ 
cite and lead us to it? No Impulfe^ no Pre^ 
paration of Faculties ? It would be 

ftrange, anfwered I, if there fliould not. 
'T would be a Angular Exception^ 
faid he, with refpcft to all other herding 
Species — ^Let us however examine — Pity, 
Benevolence, Friendfliip, Love; the gepcral 
Diflike of Solitude, and Dcfire of Cooi^ 

panyj 
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Parti, pany ; are they Natural j^eSlms^ wiicB 
^ come of themf elves ; or are they taught us by 
Art^ like Mufic and Arithmetic ? 
I fhould think, replied I, they were JWJ/- 
turaly becaufe in every Degree of Men fbmc 
Traces of them may be difcovered. 
And are not the Powers and Capacities of 
Speech^ faid he, the fame? Are nor all 
Men naturally formed, to exprefs their Sen-- 
timents by fome kind of Language ? I 

replied. They were. 

If then, iaidhe, thefe feveral P^vrri^ 
and Difpojitiom zv^ Natural^ fo (hould feemt 
too their Exercife. Admit it. And 

if their Exercife^ then fo too that State^ 
"where alone they can be exercifed. Ad- 

mit it. And what is this State^ but the 

Social? Or where elfe is it poffible to con-* 
verfe^ or ufe oar Speech ; to exhibit Adions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendfliip or Love j 
to relieve our Averfion to Solitude^ or gratify 
our Dejire of being with others? I re- 

plied, It could be no where elfe* 

You 
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You fee then, contmued he, a 'Prepay Parti; 
ratim of Faculties is not wanting. We arc 
fitted with Powers and Difpofitions, which 
have only Relation to Society j and which, 
out of Society, can no where elfe he exercifed, 
I replied. It was evident* You have 
feen too the y»/^/>r Advantages of theiStf- 
tial State, above all others, I have. 

X/ £ T this then be remembered, faid he, 
throughout all our future Reafonings, re- 
membered as a firft Principle in our Ideas 
of Humanity y that Man fy Nattire is truly 
a Social Animal. I promif^d it 

ibould* 

§.13. Let us now, faid he, examine^^ 
what farther we can learn concerning Him» 
As Social indeed. He is diftinguifhed from 
the Solitary and Savage Species i but in no 
degree from the reft, of a milder and more 
friendlyUztMtt. 'Tistrue, replied I, He i$ 
poU DoesHe then differ no more from 
$ thefe 
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PartL thcfc fcvcral Social Sptcks, than they, each 

**^v^of them, diifetjfhompni dn&therf Muft we 

range them aU^ and Man atftong the re/I, 

«uider the fkthe cmmon and general Genus ? 

V I fee no Foundation^ faidl/for 

making a Diftindlion. 

. Perhaps, faidhe, there may be none; 
and 'tis poflible too there may. Confider 
a little — Do you not o1)fcrve in all other 
Species, a Similarity among Individuals f 
a furprizing Likenefs, which runs ibro^ each 
Particular? In one Species they are all 
Bold I in another, all Tumorous ^ in one aU 
Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the 
Bird-kind only, what ^iUmformity of Voice, 
in each Species, as to their Notes 5 of ^r- 
chiteSiurey as to building their Nefls ; of 
Food^ both for themfelves, and for fup- 
porting their Young ? 'Tis true^ faid I. 
And do you obferve, continued he, 
iht fame Similarity among Men i Arethefe 
iall as Uniform, as to their Sentiments and 
ASlions ? 1 replied, By no means. 

One 
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One Queftion more, faid he, as to the Part!.' 
Charader of Brutes, if I may be allowed' 
the Expreffion— Are thefe^ think you, what 
noe behold them^ by Nature or otberwife ? 
Explain, faid I, your Queftion, for 
I do not well conceive you. I mean, 

replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neft, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind : Or is (he taught by Art, by 
Difcipline, or Cujlom ? She a6ts, re- 

plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. 
And is not the fame true, faid he, of every 
other Bird and Beaft in the Univerfe ? 
It is. No wonder then, continued he, 

as they have fo wife a Governefs, that a 
uniform Rule of ASlion is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wifdom of Nature, than ever to the fame 
Subfiances to give the fame Law f It ap- 
pears, faid I, reafonable, 

BtJT what, continued he, (hall we fay 
as to Man ? Is He tooadtuated by Nature 
purely ? I anfwered, Why not ? 

2 If 
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Part I. If He be, replied he, 'tis ftrangc in Nature^ 
^that with refpe£t to Man abne^ (he (hould 
follow fo different a Condufl:. The Particu^ 
lars in other Species^ we agree, (he renders 
Uniform^ but inOi^r'i, every Particular Ccctns 
a fort of Moilei by himfelf. If Nature 

iaid I, do not a£tuate us, what can we fup« 
pofe elfe ? Are LocalCuJloms^ faid he, Na-' 
ture ? Are the Polities and Religions of par- 
ticular Nations, Nature? Are the JSxampks^ 
which are fet before us } the Preceptors 
who inftrud us; the Company and Friends^ 
with whom we converfe^ all Nature f 
No furely, faid J. And yet, faid he, 

,^tis evident that by thefe, and a thoufand 
incidental Cixcum^ncts^ tc^?X\y foreign to 
Nature, our Adions, and Manners, and 
Characters are adjufted. Who then can 
imagine, we arc aduatcd by Nature only f 
I confcfs, faid I, it appears con* 
tra^. 

You fee then, faid he, one remarkable 
DiJiinSiion between Man and Brutes in gcm 
neral— -In the Brute^ Nature docs all % in 

Many 
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Many but Pari onfy^ 'Tis evident, Pa«L 

faidL 

But farther, confinucd be— Let us 

confidcr the Powers oc FacMities^ poflefied 

by each— Suppofe i was wilUng to give a 

Srute x)Mfame InftruBtBriy v/hich we giw 

a Man^ A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might 

arrive to feme fmall Degree of Mindcry% 

hvX do you think, upon the whole, they 

'Would be much fretted or altered? 

I replied, I thotight not* And do you 

^perceive the yi/w^, faid he, with refpeft to 

Man ? Or does not Experience {hew us the 

very reverfe? Is not Education C2i^h\t oi 

moulding us into any thing— —of making 

us greatly Goody or greatly Bad ; greatly 

fFifey or greatly Abfurd? The Faft, 

faid Ij is indifputable. 

Mark then, faid he, the Difference 
between Human Powers and Bmtal — ^Thc 
Lead ing Principle of Br u x £ s appears to tend 
in each Species to oneJingleVuxi^ok — to this, 
in general, it uniformly arrives ; and here, 
M in 
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Part I. in general, it as uniformly jiops — it needs no 
"^recepts or Difcipline to inftrufl: it; nor 
will it cafily be changed^ or admit a diffe^ 
rent DireSion. On the contrary, the Lead- 
ing Principle of Man is capable of infinite 

Directions is convertible to all forts of 

Purpofes — equal to all forts of SubjeSls — 
negleded, remains ignorant, and void of 

every Perfedion cultivated, becomes 

adorned with Sciences and Arts — can raife 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 
Kind — with refpefl: to our other Powers and 
Faculties, can inftmd: us how to ufe them, 
as well as tbofe of the various Natures, 
which we fee exifling around us. In a 
word, to oppofe the two Principles to each 
other — ^The Leading Principle of Man, is 
Multiform, Originally VninJlruSied, Pliant 
and Docil — the Leading Principle oi Brutes 
is Uniform, Originally InJlruSled *, but, in 
moft Inftances afterward, Inflexible and 
Indocih—^-^Ov does not Experience plainly 
fliew, and confirm the Truth of what we 
aiTert ? I made anfwer. It did. 

You 
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You allow then^ faid he, the Human Parti. 
Principle, and the Brutal^ to be things of 
different Idea. Undoubtedly. Do 

they not each then deferve a different Ap- 
pellation ? I fliould think fo. Sup- 
pofe therefore we call the Human Principle 
Reason > and the jBr«/^?/, Instinct : 
would you obje(£t to the Terms ? I re- 
plied, I fhould not. If not^ continued 
he, then Reafon being peculiar to Man^ of 
all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Hia!i$a^by way of Diftinc^ 
tion, tha». He is a Rational Animal f 
I replied. We might juftly. 

Let this too then be remember'd, faid 
he, in the Courfe of our Inquiry, that Man 
is by Nature a Rational Animal. 
I promifed it fhould. 

§• 14. In confequence of this, faid he, as 

often as there is Occafion, I (hall appeal as 

well to Reafon^ as to Nature^ for a Standard. 

What, faid I, do you mean hy Nature? 

M 2 Its 
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Part I. Its Meanings, replied he, are many 

*'*^^****andTariou8. As it ftands at prdfent op- 
^pdied, it inay-bc enough perhaps ^to 'fey, 
"Aat Nature is fbat^ 'V)bicb is tbe^Coufe tf 
'^ every tbhig^ except tbcfe things alone ^ iobicb 
^are tbe tntmediate EffeZts of Rtajhn. In 
'dtfa^r Words, whatever is nbt ^eafon^ €r 
'HitEffeSl of Rtfafon, We w6uld CdiTfiilar at 
Nature^ mXhz'EfeSi bf Nature. I'in- 
IWered, t% he fo diftinguUhed &etti, -^Y 
^&ought he might jullly dpjieal (o'dthcr* 

And yet, contiftttcd he, iherc is 'ar'rfe- 
markablc DifferHnce between the StandaM 
of Reafon^ and that of Nature i a IMfife- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 
get. What DifFcrehce, laid I, do yon 
mean ? Tis this, anfwered h e ' ' I n 
Nature^ the Standard is fought' from aniottg 
the Many ; in i?^^;7;the Stand^d is ibUght 
from among the Few. You muft ex- 
plain, faid I, your Meaning, for I muft 
confcfs-you fcem obfcure. 

Thus 
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Thus then, faid he — \ — Supppfe, as an PartL 
Anatomift, you were feeking the Stru6tiH'e> 
of fome internal Part— r~To difcover this, 
would you not infped a Number of Indi- 
vlduajs ? Ifhould. And would you 

not inform, yourfelf, what had been dif- 
covcred by others ? I fhould. And. 

fuppofe, after all, you flbould find a Muiti-- 
tude of Inftances for one Strudure, and a, 
few Jingular for a different : By which^ 
would you be governed ? By the Mul- 

titude, faid I, undoubtedly. Thus then 
continued he, in Nature the Standard, you 
fee, exijis among the Many. I replied, 

tt had fo appeared. 

And what, faid he, were we to feck 
the Perfedion of Sculpture, or of Paint- 
ing ? — Where (hould we inquire then ?— 
Among the numerous common Artifts, or 
among the few and celebrated ? Among 
the Few, faid I. What if we were to 

feek the Perfedion of Poetry, or Oratory— 
Where then ? Among the Few ftilh 

M 3 What 
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Part I. What if we were to fcek the Per- 

^^'^^^^fedion of true Argument, or a found 

Logic Where then ? Still among 

the Few. And is not true Argument, 

or a found' Logic, one of Reafon's greatefl 
PerfeSlions ? It is. You fee then, 

continued he, whence the Standard of 

Reajbn is to be fought 'Tis from among 

^^ the Few, as we faid before, in coqtradi-' 
fiindlion to the Standard of Nature. 
I confefs, faid I, it appears fo. 

And happy, faid he, for i^s, that Provi- 
dence has fo ordered itr-happy for us, that 
\ybat is Rational^ depends not on the Multi" 
tu4e'y or is to be tried by fo pitiful aTeft, as 
the bare counting of Nofes. 'Tis happy, 
faid I, indeed-:- — -But whence pray thc;Dif- 
fcrence ? Why are the Many to determine 
in Nature^ and the Few only, in Reafon ? 
To difcufs this at large, faid he, 
^ would require fome time. It might in^- 
fenfibly perhaps draw us from our prefent 
Inquiry. I will endeavour to give yop the 
Reafon, in as few words as poflible j whiph 
^ould they chance to be obfcure, be not 

m 
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too folicitousi for an Explanation. Parti. 

I begged him to proceed his own way. ^-^'v*- 

The Cajfe^ faid hc^ appears to be this— 
In Natural Works and iVj/z/rj/ Operations, 
Wjs hold but one Efficient Caufe, and that 
confummately wife. This Caufe in every 
Species r^ecognizing %v&at is beft, and work- -yv^ 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
PerfeSlion, the ProduSlions and Energies^ in 
every Species where it a6ls, are for the 
moft i^zttjimilar and exadlly correfpondent^ 
If an Exception ever happen, it is fronTV 
fome bidden higher Motive^ which tran- 
fcends our Comprehcnfion, and which is 
feen fo rarely^ a? not to injurjB the general 
l^ukp qr render it doubtful and precarious. 
On thi^ c.ontrary, in the Produdions and 
Energies of Reafon^ there is not one Caufe 
but infinite^-"^^^ many indeed, as there arc 
Ag^^ts of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
being but one^ and Error being infinite^ and 
Agents infinite alfo: what wonder they 
fhould oftener mifs, than hit the Mark?— 
that Multitudes ihould fail, where one alone 
M 4 fuc- 
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IVtI. fuccecds, and Trath be only the PeflefSoit 
^of the ebofen, fortunate Few^ Yox% 

feem to have explained the Difficulty^ 
iaid I> with fa^cient ^ripicuity^ 

Let uj^ then go back^ faicf he« and* re-? 
CoUedt ourfelves j that we may not forget, 
what 'tis we are feeking. I repliedj^ 

Moft willingly. We have been feek- 

ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 
confequence of this Inquiry, we bav? diA 
covered— -that all Things whatever exifi ta 
the Human Species in the Relations of either 
Purfuable^ Avoidabky or Indifferent. To 
determine thefe Relations with Accuracy, 
we have been fcrutinizing the Human 
Nature y and that, upon this known 
Maxim, that every Species was its own 
proper Standardly and that where the Value 
of Things was dubious^ there the Species was, 
to be fludiedy and the Relations to be deduced^ 
which naturally flow from it. The Refult 

of thi$ Scrutiny has been that we haves 

iirfl; agreed Man to be a Social Animal ; 
anfl iince, to be a Rational. So that if wft 

can 
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can be content with a defcriptive, conctfe Parti; 
Sketch of Human ^^zture^ it will amount '**''^^'*^ 
to this— ^at Man is a Social Ra- Vy^^ 
TioNAL Animal. Janfwered^ It 

had appeared fo. 

§.15. If then^ faid he, we purfueoup 
Difquifitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu* 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be Purfuabky^ Avoidable^ and Indiffe^ 
rent to Man^ as they refpeft the Being 
and Welfare of fuch a Social, Rational 
Animal. I replied, They muft. 

Nothing therefore in the firft place, 
feid he, can be Purfuable, which is de^ T^ 
JlruSlive of Society. It cannot. 

Ads therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 
all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
J^ower, Pleafure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Charadler not fit 
to be purfued. They are not. 

But it is im^pofiible not to purfue many 
fuch things, unlefs we are furnifhed with 
ilomc Habit or Difpojition of Mind, by 

which 
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Eaitl.^^hich we arc induced to render to all Men 
^^"^^^'^ tbeir own^ and to regard the Welfare, and 
Intercft of Society. It is impoiSble. 

But the Habit or Difpojition of ren^ 
dering to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereft of Society, is 
Justice. It is. We may there- 

fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu^ 
rally Purfuable, but what is either correjpon^ 
dent to yujlice^ or at leaft not contrary. 
I confefs, faid I, fo it appears, 

But farther, faid he-^'Tis poffible wc 
may have the beft Difpofition to Society 5 
tjie moft upright Intentions j and yet thro* 
Want of Ability to difcern^ and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purfue 
many things inconfiflent. as well with our 
Private Intereft, as the Public. We may 
even purfue what is Right, and yet purfue 
it in fuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 
vours fruitlefsy and our Purpofes to fail. 

I anfwered, 'Twas poffible. 
But this would ill befit the Charafter of a 
Rational Animal. It would* It is 

necef- 
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neccffary therefore, we fliould be furniflied Parti, 
with fome Habit or Faculfy^ inftrufting us^ 
how to difcern the real Difference of all 
Particulars^ and fuggefting the proper 
Means, by which wc may either avoid or 
obtain them. It is. And what is 

this, think you, but Prudence ? 
I believe, faid I, it can be no other. 
If it be, faid he, then 'tis evident from 
this Reafoning, that Nothing is purfuable^ 
which is not correfpondent to Prudence. 
I replied. He hadfhewn it could not 

But farther ftill, faid he— Tis poflible 
we may neither want Prudence^ nor Juftice 
to diredl us j and yet the Impulfes of Appe^ 
tite^ the Impetuojities of Refentmenty the 
Charms and Allurements of a thoufand flat- 
tering Objedts, may tempt us, in fpite of 
ourfelves, to purfuc what is both Impru-- 
denty and Unjujl. They may. But 

if fo, -tis neccflury, would we purfue as 
becomes our CharaSier^ that we fhould be 
furniflied with fome Habits which may 
fnoderate our Exceffes ; which may temper 

3 o"^ 
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V^ttt. dw A(3:iow tx> th€> Standwd of a Social 
^'Stflte^ and to the lotcreft and Welfare, not; 
of a, Part^ but of ih^WboleMm, 
Nothing, fiddly more neccflary.. Airf 

what, faid;be» cap. we call thi^ JfyHt^ but 
tbo: Habit of Tempei^ance ? Yqh, 

name it, f$iid:I| . rightly. If joa think 

fo, , replied hc^ then Nothing can be Pur^ 
fuable^ which is not either correjpondent i^ 
T^mfierancep or at leafi not contrary^ 
I rcpiled> So it feemed. 

Once more, continued he, and we have 
done— 'Tis poffiblethat not ovXy Refentment 
and Appetite^ not only the Charms and jU-^ 
lurements of external Objeds, but the jT^t- 
tors too, and Dread of thena may marr tbet 
ReSlitude of our Purpojes. 'Tis pofiiUc, 
Tyranny and Superftition may af-» 
fail us on one hand ; th? Apprehenfions of 
Ridicule, and a Falfe Shame on the other— • 
'Tis expedient, to withftand thefe,we fhould 
be armed with fome Habit ^ or our wifeft 
beft Purfuits may elfe at all times be de* 
fcated. They may. And what is 

that 
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'tlxat generous, manlike and noWe HdUt^ ^itf . 
which fets us St all times above Fear and'^"*"'^^'*^ 
Danger \ what is it but Fortituix'E? 
I replied. It was no other. If fa 

^then, continued he, befides our former 
Conclufions, Nothing farther can ie Thxr^ 
fuabkj as our Inquiries now have (hewn 
us, ^hicb is not either correjpondent to For-- 
titudey or at leaft not contrary. I admit, 
laid I, it is not. 

Observe then, faid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reafoning— -^ — No^ 
thing is truly Purfuable to fuch an Animal as 
Man^ except what is correjpondent^ or at 
leajl ftOt contrary, to ]jssricB, Prudence, 
Temperance and^'FoRTiTUDE. I al- 
lowj faid h it appears 6y. Bttt if no- 

rthing P«r/«i?^/f, then nothing Avoidable or 
Indifferent, but what is tried and ellimated 
after the fame manner. For Contraries are } i 
ever recognized thro' the fame Habit, one 
with another. The fame Logic judges of 
Truth and FaKhood; the fame Mufical 
Art, of Concord and Difcord. So the fame 

Mental 
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Part I. Mental Habitudes^ of Things Avoidable and 
^"'^'^^'^ Purfuable. I replied. It appeared pro- 

bable. 

To how unezpeffced aConcluiion then, 
iaid he, have our Inquiries infenfibly led 
us ? ■ I n tracing the Source of Human 
Adion, we have eftablifhed it to be thofe 
V\ Four Grand Virtues, which are 
efteemed, for their Importance, the very 
Hinges op allMorality« 
We have. 



But if fo, it fliould follow, that a Life^ 
whofe Purfuings and Avoidings arc go- 
verned by thefe Virtues^ is that True and 
Ratienal Life^ which we have fo long 
been fccking ; that Life^ where the Value 
cf all things isjujlly meafured by thofe Rela^ 
tionSy which they bear to the Natural Frame 
end real Conjlitution of Mankind — in fewer 
Words, A Life of Virtue appears to 
be THE Life according to Na- 
ture. It appears fo. 



'A 



But 
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But iiifuch a Life every Purfutt, every Part I. 
Avoiding^ (to include all) every ABion will^'^^''"'^ 
of courfe admit of being rationally jujiified. 

It will. But That^ which being "^ 

DonCy admits of a Rational Jujlijication, is 
the Effcnce or genuine Charadter of an 
Office^ or Moral Duty, For thus long 
ago it has been defined by the beft * Au- 
thorities. Admit it. If fo, then 
A Life according to Virtue, is 
A Life according to Moral 
Offices orDuties. It appears 
fo. But we have alrqady agreed it, to 
be a Life according to Nature. We 
have. Obferve then : A Life ac- 
cording TO VlKTUE, according TO 

Moral Offices, and according to 
Nature, mean all the the same Thing, 
tho' varied in the Expreffion. Your 

Remark, faid I, feems juft. 

§. 16. We need never therefore, re- 
plied he, be at a lofs how to chufc, tho' 

the 

♦ By TuUy in his Offices, and by other Authors 
of Antiquity. 



tf$ Cmcekning HAl'f^lNESS; 

Parti, the Objeds of Choice be ever foiofinit* 

^'•■''^^^^tiid ^iwrfificd. As far iumtbing is -in^ 

^m^ftent^Hbfutb aLfftmid fuAn^Spo* 

raBtr^mttaiy juftlyfetExiftence "before 

peatb } prefer iieakh to Sicknefi $ Inte^ 

^ity of the Lioibs^ to bfciifg maltoed and 

debilitated ; Pleafure to ^dibj Wedth to 

^Poverty; Fame to DKhdnoiir} Free'Go^ 

jromment to Slavery; Power dndM^tg^^* 

'firacy, to Subjedion land a private 15tate-^-« 

Univei'lallyy tvhatever tends either to Beings 

Tor to Wdl^^Biing^ we may be juftified^wheb 

"^We frefer to whatever appears the Cim* 

Va * trary. And wlien our feveral Eneipes, 

exerted according to the Virtues juft men« 

tioned^ have put us in PofTeflion of all that 

we require : when we enjoy, fulgointd iora 

right and boneji Mindy both Health of Body ^ 

and Competence of Externals : what can 

there be wanting to complete our Happinefs j 

fO render our State perfeSily confonant to 

Nature I or to give us a mort Sovereign 

Goody than that which we now enjoy ? 

Nothing, replied I, that I can at prefent 

think of. 



It ft ERE would be nothing indeed, faid i^artL 
he, were our Energies never to fail y Were 
all our Endeavours to be ever crowned with 
due Suctefs. But fuppofe the cotttrary— 
Suppofe the worji Succ^s to the mojl up^ 
right Cbndu^; to the wifcft Reftitude of 
Energies and Adlions. 'Tis poffible, nay 
Experience teaches us 'tis too often h&i 
that not only the Purfuers of what is con- 
trary to Nature^ but that thofe who purfue 
nothing but what hJiriStly congruous to ifg 
may mifs of their Aims^ and be frujirated 
in their Endeavours i Inquifitors and Monks 
may deteft them for their Virtue^ and 
purfue them with all the Engines of 
Malice and Inhumanity. Without thefe^ 
Pefls may afHid: their Bodies; Inunda-: 
tions o'erwhelm their Property ; or what 
is worfe than Inundations, either Ty- 
rants, Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may fee their Country fall, and with 
it their braveft Countrymen j themfelves 
pillaged, and reduced to' Extremities, or 
N •periflring, 



1^# Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part L perifhing with the reft in the general 
'Maflkcre. 

S— * cadit Gf Ripheu5yjujti0mus unUi 
Sluifuit in Teucris^ (S fervanti^mus aquli^ 

It muft be owned^ faid I^ this ha$ tbo ofteil 
been the Cafe« 

Or graht, continued he, that thefe 
'greater Events never happen— that the 
Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy of 
Life, but in the Comedy. Even the Comic 

Dtfltejjei are abundantly irkfome— — 
Domcftic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh-*- 
bours—— Sufpidons, Jealoufies, Schemes 

defeated The Folly of Fools; the 

Knavery of Knaves ; from T^hich, as Mem- 
bers of Society, 'tis impoffible to detach 
ourfelves. 

Where 



* iENEID. i. 2. V. 426. 
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Where then fliaJl we turn] or vfrhat Par 1 1, 
iiave we to imagine ? We have at length 
placed Happiness, after much Inquiry, iii 
ATTAINING the primary andjuji Requifites 
of our Nature^ by a ConduSl fuitable to Virtue 
land Moral Office. But as to correfponding 
with our F re- conceptions (which we have 
^niadc the Teft) docs this Syftcmi correfpond 
better, than thofe bthers^ which we have 
rejected ? Has it not appeared from various 
Fadsy too obvious to be difputed, that in 
many T^imes and Places it may be abfolutely 
unattainable? That in many, where it 
exids, it may in a moment be cancelled, and 
put irretrievably out of our Power, by 
Events not to be rejified? If this be certain^ 
and I fear it cannot be queftioned, our 
fpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
We may believe it, has not been able to 
fliew us a Goody of that Charader which 
we require 5 a Good Durable , Indepri- 
'vable^ and Accommodate to every Circum- 

fiance Far from it Our Speculations 

N z {I 



ifo Chficermng HAPPINESS, 

PftrtL (I think) rather lead us ta that km Optnion 
of Happinefi, which you fliay remember 
you * expre&d» when we firft began thb 
Subged:. They rather help to prove to ut> 
that inftead of a Sovereign Goads 'tis the 
more probable Sentiment^ there is mfiicb 
GoodatalL I fhould indeed, (aid I, 

fear fo. For where^ eoAtinued he, 

Ues the Difierence, whether we puifae 
what is congruous to Nature, oir not ctm^ 
gruousi if the AcqmfitionaSone be as dif^ 
ficulti as of the other ^ and the Pojfeffion qI£ 
Sotb ecjpisXiy doubtful and precarious f If 
Cafar fall, in attempting his Country's 
Ruin I and Brutus ^e no better, who only 
fought in its Defence ? It mufl be 

owned, faid I, thefe are melancholy Truths, 
and the Inftances, which you alledge^ too 
well confirm them. 

We were in the midft of thefe feriow 
Thoughts, defcanting upon the Hardships 

and 
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and Mifcries of Life, when by an Inci- Parti 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculations '^'^^^^ 
were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 
I thought, could have happened more un- 
luckily our Queftion perplexed— —its 

Iffue uncertain — —and myfelf impatient to 
know the Event. Neceflity however was 
pot to be refifted, and thus for the prefeni 
Q\xx Incjuiries were poflponed. 



N 3 C O N^ 



Cpncerning happiness, 



A DIAI^OGUE. 



PART the Second. 



RUTUS perijhed untimely, and^ -- 
Caefar did no z»or^— Thefe Words* 



M w I was repeating the next Day to 
myfelf, when my Friend appeared, and 
chearfully bade mc Good-Morrow. I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, fomewhat more than 
ufual, on what had paflcd the day before. 
Seeing this, he propofed a Walk into the 
Fields. The Face of Nature, faid he, 
will perhaps difpel thefe Glooms. No 
Affiftance, on my part, (hall be wanting, 

N 4 yo» 



>84 Concerning JIAPPINESS, 

Part II. you rpay be afliircd, \ accepted bis Pro^ 
'pofaU the Walk began} and our former 
Converfatiou infenfibly renewed, 

Brutus, &fd be, ferijbei fintimfff^ and 
Cvti^xdid n$ /x?0r^.*«-?— -'Twas thus, as I re-p 
fnember, not long fince you were exprei^ 
^g yourfelft And yet fuppofe their For-*" 

tunes to have beeoe^cadly faralleJ n 

Which would you have preferred ? Woul4 
yoa have been Cafar or Brutus f 
Prutus^ replied I, beyond all Controverly^ 
l^ciafked me, Why ? Wb^rc waith« Di^ 
^rence, when their Fortunes^ as we now 
fuppofed tKem^were confidered as the Jame f 
There feems, faid I, abftra^ fironR 
their JFbr/^Wi, fonaethipg, 1 Imow not wha^ 
intrinfieally preferable in the Life and Cha- 
ra£|er of Brutus. If that^ faid he, be 

true, then mufl we derive it, not from thp 
$uc(ejs qf his Endeavours, but from their 
^rt^fb and Re^itude. He had the Comfort 
tp be confcious, that his Caufe was a juft 
©«€•. !Tw^s ^mj)offible the other ihquld 
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have any fuch Feeling. I believe, Part II, 

faid I, you have explained it. 

Suppose then, continued he, (*tis but 
merely an Hypothefis) fuppofe, I fay, we 
were to place the Sovereign Good in fuch 
a Redlitude ofConduSl — in the Conduct 
merely y and not in the Event. Suppofe 
we were to fix our Happiness, not in the 
cBital Attainment of that Health, thatPer** 
fedion of a Social State, that fortunate 
Concurrence of Externals, whiqh is con* 
gruous to our Nature, and which we have 
a Right all to purfue s but folely fix it in 
the mere Doing 'whatever is correjpondent 
U fuch an End^ even tho' we never attain, 
or are near attaining it. In fewer words-— 
What if we make our Natural State the 
Standard only to determine our ConduSl 5 and 
place our Happlnefs in the ReSlitude of this 
Conduii alone? — On fuch an Hypothefis 
(and we confider it as nothing farther) wc 
Ihould not want a Good perhaps, to cor^ 
refpmd to our Fre- conceptions 5 for this, 'tis 
fViclent^ would be porrefpondent to them 



i86 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. tf//. Your Dodrine, replied I, i? fp 

**'^^''**^iiew and ftrange, that tho* you have beea 

copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 

fppiprchend you, 

I T amounts all, faid he, but to this— ^ 
Place your Happinefsy wl^crc your Praiff 
is. I afked. Where he fuppofed 

that ? Not, replied he, in the Plear 

furcs which yqu feel, more than youp 

Difgrace lies in the Pain ^not in the 

cafual Profperity of Fortune, more thaa 
your Difgrace in the cafual Adverfity— r- 
but iTijuJl complete ASiion throughout every 
JPart of Lije^ ivkat ever be the Face of 
Things^ whether favourable or the cot^^ 
trary. 

But why then, faid I, {\ic\i Accuracy 
^bout Externals ? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purfuable, what Avoid" 
fible ? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, 

to know the Seas and the Winds; the 
Nature of Tempefts, Calms and Tides. 
They arc the SubjeSis^ about which his Aft 
Z ^ is 
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Is converfant. Without a juft Experience Part JI. 
of them, he can never prove himfelf an ^'''^ 
Artiji. Yet we look not for his Reputa^ 
tim either in fair Gales, or in adverfe ; 
but in the Skilfulnefs of bis Conclu&, be thefe 
Events as they happen* In like manneiTV/)^./* 
fares it with this the Moral Artift. He, for 
a SubjeBy has the Whole of Human Life---^'* 
Health and Sicknefs ; Pleafure and Pain ; 
with every other poffible Incident, which 
can bcfal him during his Exiftence. ^ "IfHis 
Knowledge of all tKefe be accurate and 
cxaft, fo too muft his ConduSiy in which j 
we place his Happinefs. But if this Know-- 
ledge be defeftive, muft not his ConduB be 
defeiSive alfo ? I replied, So it fhould 

feem. And if his Condudt, then hij 

Happinefs f "Tis true. 

r 

You fee then, continued he, even tho' 
Externals were as nothings tho' 'twas true, 
\n their own Nature, they were neithef 
Qood nor Evil\ yet an accurate Knowledge . 
pftbem isy from our Hypothefis, abfolutely 

necejfary, 



'< 






i88 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. necejfary. Indeed, faid I, you havq 

'proved it. 

He continued--— Inferior Artiftsm^y bq 
at a fland, becaufe they want Materials. 
From their Stuhbornefi and Intra&abitity ^ 
tbey may often be difappointed. But as 
long as Life is paffing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Artiji ^ Life 
has at all times, all he defires. He can 
never v^ant a SubjeS fit to exercife him in 
his proper Calling and that, with this 
happy Motive to the Conftancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croiTer, the bar(her, 
the more untovrard the Events, the greater 
his Praife, the more illuftrious his RepU'^ 
tation. 

All this, faid I, is true, and cannot be 
denied. But one Circumftance there ap-» 
pears, where your Similes feem to fail. 
The Traife indeed of the Pilot we allow 
to be in his ConduSf-^ but *tis in the Succefi 
of that Conduft, where we look for bis 
H^ppinef. If a Storm arife, and the Ship 
3 bo 
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be loft, we call him not happ^)^ how well Part IL 
foever he may have conduced. ^Tis then^ 
only we congratulate him, when he has 
reached the defircd Haven. Yout 

Diftinftion, faid he, is juft. And 'tis here 
lies the noble Prerogative of Moral ArtiftSf 
above all others— -But yet I know not how 
to explain myfelf, I fear my Doftrine will 
appear fo ftrange. You may proceed, 

faid I fafely, iince you advance it but as an 
Hypotbefs. 

Thus then, continued he— — The i§«i^' 
3n other Arts is ever dtjlant and removed. 
It confifts not in the mere ConduSiy much 
lefs in 2L Jingle Energy ; but is tbejujl Re- 
fult of many Energies^ each of which are 
eilential to it. Hence, by Obftacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: Nay 
more, may be fo embarafled,, as never pof- 
Jibly to be attained. But in the Moral Art 
of Life, the very Conduct is the End ; 
the very ConduSf, I fay, itfelf, throughout 
every its minutejl Energy 3 becaufe eacb of 
theie, however minute^ partake as truly of 

ReBitude^ 



i$o Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. ReStitude^ as the largeji Combination oftbem^ 
'when confidered coUediVely. Hence of 
all Arts is this the only one perpetually 
complete in every Infiant^ becaufe it heeds 
not, like other Arts, T^ime to arrive at thaft 
Perfedtion, at which in every Injlant 'tfe 
(arrived already^ Hence by Duration it k 
not rendered either more or lefs perfeiS;; 
Completion^ like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no fenfe capable of 
cither Intenfion or RemiJJion. And hence 
too by neceflary Connexion (which is a 
greater Paradox than all) even that Happi^ 
nefs or Sovereign Goody the End of this 
Moral Art, is itfelf too, '/« every Injlant^ 
Confummate and Complete ; is neither heigh-- 
tened or diminijhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration, but is the fame to its Enjoyers^ 
for a Moment or a Century. 

Upon this I fmiled. He afked nae' 

the Reafoa. 'Tis only to obferve, faid I, 
the Courfe of our Inquiries^ — A new Hy- 
pothefis has been advanced — ---^Appearing, 
fomewhat ftrange, it is dcfircd to be e:«^ 

plained-— 
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jilained— — You comply with the Requeft, Part IF. 
and in purfuit of the Explanation, make 
it ten times more obfcure and unintelligible ^ 
than before. 'Tis but too often the 

Fate, faid he, of us Commentators. But 
you know in fuch cafes what is ufually 
done. When the Comment will not ex-^ 
plain the Text, we try whether the Text 
will not explain itfelf. This Method, 'tis 
poffible, may aflift us here. The Hypo- 
ihefis, which we would have illuftrated, 

was no more than this That the 5^*1;^- 

reign Good lay in ReSlitude ofConduSiy and 
that this Good correfponded to all our Pre^ 
conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correfpondence will appear 
to hold; and, for all that we have advanced 
lince, fufFer it to pafs, and not perplex us. 
Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now 
I hope to comprehend you<. 

§. 2. Recollect then, faid he. Do you 
not remember that one Pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 
all Times and Places ? I remember it. 

And 



1^ Concetniffg., HAPPINESS, 

PtrtIL And is there any Time, or zny Plddf^ 
Vhence Re&itude of CanJuSt auty be ex» 
dudidt l8 there not a right Adiioa . ia 
Profperity, a right Adion in Adt^eri^N-^ 
May there not be a decent^ generous, and 
laudable Behaviour^ not onl^ inr Peace» in 
Power, and in Health ; but in War, ia 
OpprefEon, in SickneA and: in Deafthr 
There may. 

And what fhail We (ay t<» thofe ^tiei^ 
Pre-conceptions—^'^'''^ being Dur^k^ Seif^ 
derived^ and Indiprivdbkt Can there h$ 
any Good fo Durabky as the Power oi^ air- 
ways doing right ? Is there any Good con» 
ccivablcj fo intircly beyond the Poii>er g^ 
others ? Or, if you hefitatCi and arc doubt*< 
ful, I would willingly be informed, intd 
what Circumftanccs may Fortune throw a 
brave and honeft Man, where it fliall ndt 
be in his Power to aSi bravely and boneftly t 
If there are no fuch, then ReBitude ofCort^ 
duSly if 2L Goody is a Good Jndeprivabks 
I confefS) faid I, it appears fo. 



1 
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BtJT farther, faid he^-i-- Another Pr^-^artjf> 
tmcepttm of the Sovereign Good was, to Ijc 
Agfeeable to NaiuN^ It waS. And 
can any thing be ihore agi-e^able td ii 
Rational and Social Animdh thab Rationat 
and Social ConduO? Nothing. ISut 
Rectitude of Conduit is with iis Rational an^ 
Social Conduct. tt is* 

Once more, continued he-— o-Anottieft 
Pre-conceptim of this Goodvrzst to be Qin* 
ducive^ not to Mere-being, but to Well* 
being. Admit it. And can any 

thing, believe yott> conduce fo probably to 
the Well-being of a Rational Social Animal, 
as the right Exercife of xhaxl^afon, and of 
thofe Social AffeSliom t Nothing. 
And what is this fame Exereife» but the 
higbejl Remtude of Conduct Certainly. 

§. 3. You fee then, laid he, how well 
our Hypothefis, being once admitted, tal- 
lies with our Original Pre-conceptiona of 
the Sovereign Good* I replied, it in* 

O deed 



t^ Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part 11. deed appeared fo, and could not be denied. 
^But who, think you, cvei: dreanU o€ a 
Happinefs like this ? A Happinefs depen* 
tjecrf, not on the Succefs^ but on the Aim f 
^ Even common and ordinary L»ifc^ 
replied he, can furnifh us with Exaowles. 
Alk of the Sportfman where lies hia En- 
joyment ? Afk whether it be in. the Pof^ 
Jeffion of a flaughtec'd Hare, or Fox ? He 
would rejed, with Contempt, the very 
Suppofition— — He would tell you, as \yell 
as he was able, that the Joy was in. the 
Furfuit — ^r in the Difficulties which are ob* 
viated 5 in the Faults, which are retrieved ; 
in. the ConduSi and Diredion of the Chacc 
thro' all its Parts — that the Completion of 
their Endeavours was fo far from giving 
them Joy, that inftantly at that Period all 
their Joy was at an End. For Sportf- 

men, replied I, this may be no bad Rea- 
foning. It is not the Sentiment, faid he^ 

of Sportfmen alone. The Man of Gal- 
lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the fame manner. 



— .* Mens eji amor hulcjlfnitu 5 nam Part tf. 
^ranfodvat inmedkpofita, tSfugientdcaftat!' 

To thcfe we may add' the Tribe of Buil-' 
dcr& and Frojcdlors. Or has not your owtt 
Experience informed you of Numbers, 
who, in the Building and Laying-out^ have 
expreffed the highbft DeUght ; bait (hew» 
the utmoft Indifference eothe Rejuk of their 
Labours, to the Maniion or Gardens, when: 
once finifhed and complete ? 

The Truth, faid I, of thefe Examples 
is not to be difputed. But I could wifh' 
your Hypothefis had better than thefe ta 
fupport it* Irt the ferious View of Happi^ 
nefsf do you ever imagine there were any, 
who could fix it (as we faid before) not 
on the Succefsy but on the Aimf 
More, even in this light, faid he, than 
perhaps at firfl: yoii may imagine. There 
are Inftances innumerable of Men, bud as 
well as- goody who having fixedi -as their 
jiim, a certain Conduif of their own, have 

• Hon. Sat. IL L, I. V. 107. 
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Ptft II.fo far attached their Welfare and Happinejs 
to it, as to deem all Events in its Prosecu- 
tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 
be mean, contemptible, and not worthy their 
Regard. I called on him for Examples^ 

What think you, faid he, oftheAf^ 
faffin, who flew the firft Prince of Orange ^ 
and who, tho' brought by his Condud to 
the moft exquifite Tortures, yet confckia 
of what he had done^ could bear them all 
unmoved? Or (if you will have a better 
Man) what think you of that fturdy Roman^ 
who would have difpatched Porfennai and 
who, full of his Defign, and fuperior to 
all Events, could thruft a Hand into the 
Flames with the fteadieft Intrepidity ? 
I replied. That thefe indeed were very un* 
common Inflances. 

Attend too, continued he, to Epi^ 
curus dying, the Founder of a Philofophy, 

little favouring of Enthufiafm^ ** TCbis I 

** write you (fays he, in one of his Epiftles) 
•! wbiktbehJiDayofUfeispa/fing, and 

** that 
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^« that a}lA??Y One. Tile Pains indeed ofV^xtll. 
^' my Body are not capable of being beigb-- 
<' tened. Tet to tbefe nve oppofe that Joy of 
^' the Smh "Ufbicb arifesfrom tbe Memory 

^« of our paji Speculations.*" Hear him, 

confonant to this, in another Place avert- 
ing, that a Rational jidverfty was better 
than an Irrational Profperity^ 

And what think you ?— ^-Had he not 
placed his Good and Happinefs in the (up* 
f>ofed ReSlitude of bis OpinionSy would he 
not have preferred Profperityy at all rates, 
to Adverfty ? Would not the Pains, of 
which he died^ have made hts Happinefs 
perfed Mifery ?—- ^Aud yet, you fee, he 
difowns any fuch thing. The Memory of 
his paft Life, and of his Philofophical In- 
Yentions were, even in the Hour of DeatH 
it feems, a Counterpoife to fupport him. 
It mud: be owned, faid I, that you 
appear to reafon juftly. 

Pass from Epicurus, continued he, to 

^ocratej. What are the Sentimpnts of that 

O 3 divine 
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'pjftcleajflajtioo ? ♦* Grito, i^ysi hie, jT »' 
^* hpka^i^ (9 tbfi Gtdi, ibif vay, then he 
.« i$ fbin, .tpay** And.«giM»-rV A©ytos 
*< 4^^ A^itiis, J grutift (an JdlljHti but 
.** /« hurt or injure mf» is fieymd their 
jft p^vffr," It WQuli oot hftveiieeQ be- 
yond it, had kct thought hk\Wd£attt dei* 
pendent on any thing they could do $ for 
ihf y ; . ;WB* then ..doing their wotiU. — . 
-WheotiB. then wmU faejroBdthiBini.*^. 
iSc^uffP hJA.HsppiocTs was ddifved. not 
^om witi^ut, hot irotn w»V^a f not fiam 
the SwcefSf which perhaps was due to the 
lleiftitude of his Life, but J&om that Re^fi-^ ' 
tude alone, every, other thing difregarded. 
He had not, it feetns, fo far renounced his 
own Doftrine, a§ not to r^menU^er his 
former Words j tha t ' ■»" ^<j nubom ever 
" alltbings^ conducive to ISappinefiy are Jew 
." rived folefyy or dt leafi nearly from bim- 
" fi{f> and depend ,not en tbe Welfare 9r 
Adverfity of otbers, from tbe Variety of 
wbofe Condition bis cwn mift vary alfo : 
He it is', 'wbo bas prepared to bimfelfthe 
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^' moft excellent of all Lives — He it is, ivboV^ill. 
** is the I'emperate^ the Prudent, and the ' 

^ Brave He it is, who, when fVealtb or 

** Children either come or are taken away^ 

*^ wi II beji obey ibeW4fe Man* s Precept 

** For neither will he befeen to grieve, nor 
** to rejoice in excefs, from the Trujl and 
" ^Confidence ivhichbebas repofed in bimfelf** 
— You have a Sketch at leaft of his Mean- 
ing, tho* far below his own Attvc and truly 
elegant Expreffion. I grant> faid I, 

your Example; but this and t4ie reft arc 
but fingle Inftances. What zvt three or 
four in Number, to the whole of Human 
Kind? 

If you are for Numbers, replied he, 
what think you of the numerous Race of 
Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, who have 
joyfully met Eteath, rather than defert their 
Country, when in danger? They muft 
have thought furely on another Happinefs 
than Succefs, when they could gladly go, 
where they faw Death often inevitable. 
Or what think you of the many Martyrs 
O4 for 
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Partll.for Syftems wrong as well as right, who 
)ave dared defy the worft, rather than 
iwerve from their Belief? You havo 

brought indeed, faid I, more Examples 
iban CQuld have been imagined. 

Besi^sS) continued he, what is that 
€omf9rt QfaGooD Conscience, cele- 
brated tp fujcb a height in the Religion 
which we pro£bfs, hut the Joy arifing from 
a Qonfcience qi right Energies i a Con* 
lEpience of hayipg dope nothings but yrhat 
is confonant to our Duty } | repUcjK}». 

It indeed appeared fo* 

Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 
cognise a Good of this very Chara<aer, 
when they fay of an yndertakipg, the* it 
fucceed nofy that they are contented ; that 
they have done t^eir beji^ and can accufe 
themfelves of nothing, for what is this, 
but placing jheir Content y their Goody theif 
liappinefs^ not in the ♦S'ft^^^ of Endeavours, 
]but in the ReSlitude ? If it be not the 
Re<5titude which contents them, you mu% 

"'"'^ ■ ■ ^' f^ 
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tell me what 'tis elfe. It appears. Part II. 

replied I, to be that alone. 

I HOPE dien, continued he, that 
tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happinefs, which I advance \ you will at 
leaft allow it not to be fuch a Paradox, as 
at firft you feemed to imagine. That 

indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. 

§. 4* Granting me this, laid he, you 
encourage me to explain myfelf-— We have 
fuppofed the Sovereign Good to lie in ReSii-' 
tude of ConduSi. We have. And 

think you there can be Redtitude of Con* 
duft, if we do not live confijiently f 
In what Senfe, faid I, would you be un- 
derftood ? To live confijiently^ faid he, 
is the fame with me, as To live agreeably to 
fome one Jingle and confonant Scheme^ or Fur* 
pofe. Undoubtedly, faid I, without this, 
there can be no Redicude of Conduift. 
All Re£litude of Conduift then, you fay, 
implies fuch Confijlence. It does^ 

^nd does all Conjijience^ think you, imply 

fueti 
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>M;II.fisph ReSHtude? I afked him. Why 

not? Tis pofliblci indeed it maj, 

faid he, for aught we have difcOvered yet 
to the contrary. Btkt wha^ if it ihoiild 
be found that there may be numberlefi 
Schemes, each in particular cot0ent with 
itfelfy but yet all xA them different^ tod 
feme perhaps cmtrary f Thete to4y, yo«i 
know, be a mnfftent Life of Rbaveryy- at 
well as a confiftent Life of Honefty ; there 
ttYay be a uniform Pradite oF Luxury,, as 
well as of Temperance, arid Abftemioiif^ 
nefs. Will the Confidence, tommm to att 
efthefe Lhes\ fender the Conduit in each, 
right ? It appears, faid I, an Abfiir- 

dity, that there ftiould be the fame Refti- 
tude in two Contraries. If fo, faid he. 
We muft look for fomething more than 
mere ConfiJiencCy when we fearch for that 
IteSiitude^ which we at prefent talk of. 
A confijlent Life indeed is requifite, but . 
that alone is not enough. We muft dc* 
termine its peculiar Species^ if we would 
be accurate and exaft. It indeed ap» 

pcars^ faid I, ncccflary. 

Nor 
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Nor is any thing, continued he, more p^^ 11 
cafy to be difcufled. For what can that^-^-v^ 
peculiar Conjijlence of Life be elfc, than a 
Life, whofe feveral Parts are not only con- 
fonant to each other ^ but to the Nature 
alfo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
been adopted ? Does not this lajl Degree 
of Confiftence -appear as requifite as the 
former ? I anfwered, It could not be 
otherwifc. 

You fee then, faid he^ the true Idea 
of right Condu(3:. It is not, merely 7b 
live confijlently s but 'tis To live confijlently 
with Nature. Allow it. 

But what, continued he? Can we live 
confijlently with Nature^ and be at a lofs 
how to behave ourfelves ? We cannot. 

And can we know how to behave 
ourfelves, if we know nothing of nvhat 
befals us I nothing of thofe Things and 
EventSy which perpetually furround, and 
affcft us? We cannot. You fee 

then, 
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irtll^then^ condnued he, how we are agaia 
''^*'''*^ fallen inienfiUy into that Dodrine^ which 
prove; theNeceffity of ferutinizing, and 
blowing the Falue ofExtemab. I re- 

plied» 'Twaa true. Ifyou aflent, (aid he» 
to this, . it will of courfe follow, tha^ To 
Uve am/^entfy with Nature, is^ To live 
agreeably to ajuji Experience oftbofe Things^ 
nbicb happen around M. ^ It appears fo. 

But farther ftill, iaid hc«— Think yoa 
any one can be deemed to live agreeably 
to fuch Experience^ if he fele& not, as 
far as poflible, the things moft conffisom 
to bis Nature? He cannot. And by 
the fame Rule, as far as poflible, mufl he 
not rejeSt fuch as arc contrary ? He 

muft« And that not occafionally, as 

Fancy happens to prompt j hut Jleadily^ 
conjiantlyy and without Rcmiffion. 
I (hould imagine fo. You judge, iaid 

he, truly. Were he to aft otherwife ia 
the leaft inflance, he would falfify his 
■profcffions; he would not live according 
<o that Experience, which we now /uyp« 

pofp 
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pofc him to poiTefs. I replied. He Part IL 

would not 

It ihould feem then» faid he, from 
hence» as a natural Confequence of what 
we have admitted, that the EJfence of 
right Cottdu£i lay in Selection and 
Rejection. So, iaidi, ithasap^ 

peared. And that fuch SeleBion and 

Rge&itm ihould be confmant with our pros- 
per Nature. *Tis.true. And be 
fteady and perpetual^ not occafional and in- 
terrupted. 'Tis true. But if this be 
the Eflence of ^ght ConduSf^ then too it 
is the EiTence of our Sovereign Good; for 
in fuch ConduA we have fuppofed thi$ 
Good to confift. We have. 

See then, faid he, the Refult of oilr 
Inquiry.^— The Sovereign Good, as 
conftituted by ReSlitude ofConduSly has, on 
our ftrideft Scrutiny, appeared to be this-— 
To live perpetually selecting, as 

FAR AS POSSIBI,^, WHAT IS CONGRIfOUS 

TO Nature, and rejecting what is 

3 ^M- 
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BvtlLeONTILAllYy MAKING OITR En» THAT 

^"-"^■^"^Selectino and that Reject1»g only, 
'Tis true, faid I» fo it appears. 

%. 5. BsraRB we bafl;eatkeii farther, 
iaid hej let us ftop to recoiled, and fee 
whether our prefent Conclofions accord 
with our formcrw — ^We have now foppofed 
the Sovereign Good to be JReHitude ofCon^ 
i/«^, and this Con^B we have made coa^ 
lift in a certain SeleSling and RejeSHng. 
We have. And do you not imagine 

that the SeleSiing and Reje£ling, which wo 
propofe, as they are purely governed by 
the Standard of Nature^ are capable in 
every inftance of being rationally juftijied ? 

I replied,' I thought they were. 
But if they admit a rational Jujlijication^ 
then are they Moral Offices or Duties ^ 
for thus * you remember yefterday a Moral 
Office was defined. It was. But 

if fo, To live in the PraSice oftbem^ will 

be 

—11—^^1 III I M i r ■ 
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be To live in the Dif charge of Moral Offices. Part VL 

It will. But To live in the DiJ^^ 

charge ofthefcy is the fame as Living ac'* 
cording to Virtue^ and Living according to 
iJature. It is. So therefijrc is 

I^iving in that SeleSlion^ and in that Rejec-^ 
tion, which we propofe. It is* 

We need, never therefore be at a lofi> 
laid he^ for a Defcription of the Sove* 

REIGN Good.-' ^We may call it, Rec* 

TiTUDE OF Conduct. If that be too^ 

contrad;ed, we may enlarge and fay, *tis-« 
To live perpetually Selecting and 
Rejecting according to the Stan- 
dard OF our Being.-— —If we are for 
ftill different Views, we may fay 'tis 
To LIVE in the Discharge of Mo- 
ral Offices— To live according to 
Nature To live according to 

Virtue ^To live according to 

Just ExjPerience of those Things, 

WHICH HAPPEN AROUND US. ^ Likc 

fome finifhed Statue, we may behold ic 

every way; 'tis the lame Objed, tho* 

^ varioufly 
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MlLwioDily viewed $ nor it ^bere t View; 
^"^^^boC is natwal, truly gnoefol, and en» 
gRging. 

§.6. I bAunot deny^ (aid h hat 
Ihat as ]rou now have explained i^ your 
Hypotbefis feema far more plaafible> Uuui 
when firft it waa propoied. Toa will 

hdieve it» faid he, more £> ftill, by con* 
fiderbg it with more Attentimi«— -In the 
firft place» tho' perhaps it efteem nodung 
realfy Good but Virtvk, nothmg realfy 
Evif., hot ViCB» yet it in no manner 
takes away the Difference, and Difiinffhn 
of otber Things. So fer othcrwife, it is 
for eftablKhing their Diftindion to the 
greateft Accuracy. For were this negledt* 
ed, what would become of SeleSim and 
RejeSiiony thofc important Energies, which 
arc its very Soul and Eflencc ? Were there 
no Difference, therecbuldbenoCHOiCE* 
'Tis true, faid I, there could not. 

Again, faid he. It is no meagre, mor- 
tifying Syftcm of Self'dmial-^lt fupprefl^ 

.no 
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no Scx:ial and Natural Affedions^ nor takes Part II. 
away any Social and Natural Relations* — ' 
It prefcribes no Abftainings, no Forbear- 
ances out of Nature i no gloomy, fad, and 
lonely Rules of Life, without which *tis 
evident Men may be as honefl as with^ 
and be infinitely more ufeful and worthy 

Members of Society. It rcfufes no Plea- 

fure, not inconfiftentwith7i?/w/>^r/7w^-~- 
It rejects no Gain, not inconfiftent with 

"Jujlice ^UniverfaJly, as far as Virtue 

neither forbids nor dijfuades^ it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the moji vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and ^afy 
as poffible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of ExiAience in any the moJi trivial Civ* 
cumftance, even by adding to the ampleft 
Pofleffibns the pooreft meaneft Utenfii, it 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 
even fo mean. Far otherwife — It would 
confider, that to neglcft the leaft Acqui- 
iition, when fairly in its power, would 
be to fall fliort of that perfeSl and accurate 
ConduS^ which it ever has in view, and 
on which alone all depends. 

P Anp 



f^artil. And j%t^ the' thus exad in erery ^ 
^minuteffCirciiaiftance, it gives us no Soli* 
citude as to wliat Rank we maintain in 
Life. Whether nobte et Ignoble^ wealthy 
or poor; whether merged in Bafineis, or 
confined to Inadivity, ithifualfyc&tffijfent 
with every Condition, aod equally capable 
of adorning them dl. Could it indeed 
choofe its owa Life^ it would be always 
that, where moft focial Affcd^ions might 
exfienfively bb exerted, and moft done to 
contribute to the Weliare of Society. But 
if Fate order otherwife, and this be de- 
uied ; its Intentions are the fame, its En- 
deavours are not wanting; nor are the 
Social^ Rational Powers forgotten, even in 
Times and Circumilances, where they can 
leafl: become confpicuous. 

It teaches us to confider Life, as one 
great important Dramas where we have 
each our Part allotted us to aft. It tells 
us that our Happinefs, as A£iors in this 
Dramar confifls^ not is the Length of our 

Part^ 



Part, nor ift the State and Dignity, but in Part II, 
the juji, the decent, and the natural Pen 
Jbrmance. 

I F its Aims are fuccefsfuU it is thankful 
to Providence. It accepts all the Joys, de- 
rived from their Succefs, and feels them as 
fully, as thofc who know no other Happi- 
nefs. The only Difference is, that having 
a more excellent Good in vic;w, it fixes not, 
like the Many, its Happinefs on Succefs 
alone, well knowing that in fuch cafe, if 
Endeavours y^/V, there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Mifery. On 
the contrary, when this happens, 'tis then 
it retires into itfelf, and refleding on what 
» is Fair, virhat is Laudable and Honefi (the 
tx\x\y beatific Vijion, noi oi mad Entbufiajls, 
but of th6 Calm, the Temperate, the Wife 
and the Good) it becomes fuperiour' to all 
Events ; it acquiefces in the Confcioufnefs of 
its own ReSlitudey and, like that Manfion 
founded, not on the Sands, but on the 
Rock, it defies all the Terrors of Tcrupeft 
and Inundation. 

V% %.7. 
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^ . . . • . . • , • ^ .1 

f^uill. §. 7* HeKb he paufed^ and I took ti^ 
^Opportunity to obferve, how his.Subjeft 
had warmed him into a degree of Rap- 
ture ; how greatly it had raifed. both hu 
SentimentaaDdhkStUe. Nowonder^^ 

fiud he. Beauty of every kind excilea our 
Love and Admiration \ the Beauties of. 
Art, whether Energies or fFarJb $ the 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal .or 
Inanimate! And ihall we expert left fii(»a 
tbis Supreme Beauty ; this imral, mmtak 
mA original Beauty % of which all tl^creft 
are but as Types or Copies? — ^Ndt how- 
ever by high Flights to lofe Sight of our 
Subjed, the whole of what we have ar«- 
gucd, may be reduced to this— 

All Men pursue Good, and would 
be bappy^ if they knew how ; not happy 
for Minutes, and miferable for Hours, but 
lappyy if poflible, tbro every Part of their 
Exijlence. , Either therefore there is a 
Good oftbisjleady durable Kind^ or tbert 
is none. If none^ then all Good muft be; 

iranfient 
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franjient and uncertain ; and if fo, an Ob- Part It 
je6i of lowefl Value^ which can little de- 
fervc either our Attention, or Inquiry, But 
if there be a better GoQd^ fuch a Good as 
we are feeking 5 like every other thing, it 
muft be derived from fome Caufe 5 and that 
Caufe muft be either external^ internal^ or 
mixty in as much as except thefe three, 
there is no other poflible. Now a Jieady, 
durable Good, cannot be derived from an 
external QzM(Cy by reafon all derived from 
Externals vcixx^fuBuate^ as thty JluSiuate. 
By the fame Rule, not from a Mixture of 
the Two ; becaufe the Part which is external 
will proportionally dejlroy its Effence. What 
then remains but the Caufe internal 5 the 
very Caufe which we have fuppofed, when 
we place the Sovereign Good in Mindi in 
ReSiitude of CondiiSli in juft SeleSling and 
RejeSiing ? There feems indeed no 

other Caufe, faid I, to which we can pof- 
fibly aflign it. 

Forgive me then, continued he, 

ihould I appear to boaft — — We *have 

P 3 J)roved, 
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WrtlL provedj or at leaft there k an Appcaraaot 
we have proved, that either there is m 
Good except this of our own ; or tbaty if 
fbere be any other ^ *tis not worthy our Re^ 
gard. It muft be confefled, faid I, 

you have faid as much, as the Subjedt feems 
to admits 

§.8. 13 Y means then, faid he, of our 
iHypothefis, behold one of the fairef):, and 
mod amiable of Objeds, behold the 
TRUE AND PERFEpT Man : that Or* 
nament of Humanity ; that Godlike Beings 
who, without regard either to Fkajure or 
Pain J uninfluenced equally by either Profpe^ 
rity or Adverjity, juperiour to the World and 
its beji andworjl Events^ can fairly reji his 
All upon the ReSiitude of his own Conduit ^ 
can cgnjlantly^ and uniformly^ and manfully 
maintain it ; thinking that, and that alone ^ 
wholly Jujiclent to make him happy. 

And do you ferioufly believe, faid I, 
there ever was fuch a Charafter ? And 

what, replied he, if I fiiould admit, there 

never 



Mtotr was^ $\ $r wiUbeJkcb a 0haraSer ?-^Paft IL 
that we have been talking the whole tiaae^ 
of a Beings not to be founds 

AfauUlifiMonfter^wbicbtbeH^crUmerfau^ 

5uppofing, I fey, wc adnwt this, what thcri ? 
Would not yeuF Syfiem in fiich a cafe^ 
faid I, a little border upon the chimerical ? 
I only afk the Queftion. You need 

Dot be (o tender, he replied, in exprefling 
yourfelf. If it be felfe, if it will not in- ' 
dure the Teft, I am as ready to give it up^ 
as I have been to defend it. He muft be a 
poor Philofopher indeed, who, when he fees 
Truth and a S^em at variance, can ever 
be folicitous for the Fate of a Sjrftcm, 

4 

But tell me, I pray Do you ofcjed 

to mine, from its PerfeStioriy or from itis 
ImperfeStion? From its being too excel- 
lent for Human Nature, and above it ; or 
from its being too bafe, and ielow it ? 
It feems to require, faid I, a PerfeBion^ 
to which no Individual ever arrived. 
That very Tranfcendence^ faid he, is an 
P 4 Argu- 
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PJrt II. Argument on its behalf. Were it of a 
^''^^Rank inferior, it would not be that Pcr- 
fcdlion, which wcfcek. Would yea 

have it, faid I, beyond Nature ? If you 
mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 
individual Nature^ moft undoubtedly I 
would.— *Afi you are a Lover of Painting, 
you ihall hear a Story on the £ubje<fl:« 

•* In ancient days, while Greece was 
*' flouriibing in Liberty and Arts^ a celc- 
** brated Painter, having drawn many ex* 
** cellcnt Pidtures for a certain free State, 
" and been generoufly and honourably re- 
" warded for his Labours, at laft made 
" an Offer to paint them a Helen^ as a 
" Model and Exemplar of the moft cx- 
** quifite Beauty. The Propofal was rea- 
*^ dily accepted, when the Artift informed 
" them, that in order to draw one Fair, 
*^ 'twas neceflary he fhould contemplate 
** many. He demanded therefore a Sight 
*' of all their fined Women. The State, 
\ ** to affift the Work, affented to his Re- 

\ y que ft. .They were exhibited before 
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<' him; he feleded the moft beautifuUPartll.'' 
** and from thefe formed his Helen^ more ^ 
^ beautiful than them all/'— - 

You have heard the Fad, and what 
are we to infer ? — Or can there be any 
other Inference than this — that the Stari'* 
dard of PerfeSlion^ with refpeB to the 
Beauty of BodieSy was not (as this Artift 
thought) to be dif covered in any Individual ; 
but being difperfed by Nature in Portions 
tbro* the many^ was from thence^ and thence 
cnly^ to be colleBed and recognized ? 
It appears^ faid I, he thought fo. The 
Pii3:ure, continued he, is loft, but we have 
Statues ftill remaining. If there be Truth 
in the Teftimony of the beft and faireft 
Judges, no Woman ever equalled the Tit^ 
Wczcy of the Medicean Fenusy nor Man the 
Strength and Dignity of the Famhefian 
Hercules. Tis generally, faid I, fo 

believed. 

And will you, faid he, from this unpa* 
ralelled an4 tranfcendent Excdlence, deny 

llieie 
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PiftlLthefe Works of Art to be truly and ftridly 
^"""^r-^ Natural f Their Excellence, replied I, 
nmft be confcfied by AU; but how tbey 
csaa be called fo ftridly Natural^ I muft 
own a Kttk ftartles me. That the 

JLimbs and their Proportions^ fud he, are 
feleded from Nature^ yoa wiH hardly I 
believe doobt, after the Story jiA related. 
I replied, 'Twas admitted. The 

Parts therefore of thefe Works are Na^ 
turd. They are. And. may not 

the fame be aflerted, as to die Arrange^ 
ment of thefe Parts ? Moil: not this too 
he natural^ as 'tis analogous we know to 
Nature ? It muft. If fo, then 

is the Wbokj Natural. So indeed, 

faid T, it (hould feem. It cannot, re- 

plied he, be otherwife^ if it be a Faft be* 
yond difpute, that the Whole is nothing 
niore,than thePartsunderfuch Arrangement. 
Enough, faid I, you have fatisfied me. 

If! have, faid he, it is but to transfer 

what we have averted oi i\\\s fubordinate 

Beauty, to Beauty of a bigher Order ; it is 

^ but 
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bot to pais from the External^ to thePai^if 
Moral aad iMernaL For here wc fay, by ^ 
parity of Rtafon, that no where in any 
particular a^tuxc is the perfi& Char^Sfer 
to be £een intire. Yet one is brm^ei an^ 
other £5 temperate y a third i%til>eral\ and 
a fourUi is prudent. So that in the Muiti-^ 
tude cf mixed imperfeSl Charaiiers^ as be- 
fore mtbe Multitude ofimperJeB Bodies ^ is 
expre&d that Idea, that Moral Stan« 
j^Ako OF Perfection, by which all arc 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
lad upon the whole are either jaftified or 
<x>ndemned-— that Standard of Perfefkion, 
which cannot be but mojl Natural^ as it is 
purely colleded from Individuals ofNtt^ 
ture^ and is the Teft of all the Merit to 
which they afpire, I acknowledge 

iaid I» your Argument 

I Blight add, (aid he, if there were 
Occafion, other Arguments which would 
furprize you* I might inform you of the 
natural Pre-eminence^ and high Rank of 
^pecifc Ideas j— that every Individual was 

but 
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rtlLbitt their Type^ or Shadow; that th6 

"^^^^Mind or IntelkS was the Region ofPof^ 
fbks ;— that what ever is Poffibk^ to the 
Mind actually Is ; nor any thing a Non^ 
tntity, except what implies a Contradict' 
fion }— — that the genuine Sphere and ge^ 
Auine Cylinder, tho' Forms perhaps too 
perfe&^ ever to exi/i conjoined to Matter^ 
were yet as true and real Beings^ as the 
grojfejl ObjeSls of Senfei were the Source of 
Infinite Truths^ which ^whoUy depend oa 
then)) and which, as Truths, have a Being 
mod unalterable and eternal. But thefe are 
Reafonings, which rather belong to another 
Philofophy ; and if you are fatisfied with- 
out them, they are at bcil but fuperfluous. 

He waited not for my Anfwer, but 
proceeded as follows. 'Tis thus, faid 

he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of the perfeSi 
CbaraSler : a Charadlcr, which I am neither 
fo abfurd, as to impute to myfelf ; nor fo 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 
We have propofed it only, as am Exem- 

3 PLAR 
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PI.AR OF Imitation, which tho' Nw^ Part It 
we think can equaU yet Ml at lead may 
follow — ^an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
in proportion as we approach, fo we ad* 
vance proportionably in Merit and in 
Wortb^'2Xi Exemplar, which, were we 
moft feljijhy we fliould be Fools to rejefl: ; if 
it be true, that to be Happy ^ is the ultimate 
Wijh of us ally and that Happinefs and Moral 
Worth fo reciprocally correfpond, that there 
can be no Degree of the one^ without an 
equal Degree of the other. If there be 

Truth, faid I, in your Rcafonings, it cart- 
not certainly be otherwife. 

He continued, by faying The Pfd^ 

fciency of Socrates^ and indeed of every 
Jioneft Man, was fufficient to convince us, 
could we be fleadfaft to our Purpofe, that 
fotne Progrefs at leafl might be made toward 
this PerfeSion-^Hovi far, we knew not-— 
The Field was open-— The Race was free 
and common to All— -Nor was the Prize, 
as iifual, refcrved only to the Firft ; but 
All, who ran, might depend on a Reward, 

having 
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tJUwviiig the Yoke of Natiir*; would they 
Ufteo, loifliirethea» 

* Itemo ex bee tutmen miH nm donaUfs 
Mbit. 

'§. 9« Heee be pauied) and keit mc l« 

meditate on what be bad fpokeo. fVy 

fome time W9 pa0ed on in muti^ Silent 

till obfcrving xne on my part little jftriimrt 

to break it^ Wbat, £ud be, eng^es yov 

witb an Attention fo earneft? I vh» 

wondering^ iaid I, wjienfe it ibopld faap* 

pen, that in a Difconrfe of fncb a natiirtt^ 

you ibould fay fo little of Religion^ of 

Prwidence^ and a Deity. I bave not, 

replied he, omitted them^ becaule nQt in^ 

timately united tg Morals ; but becaufe what 

ever we treat accurately, ibould be treated 

Separately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat-» 

ter naturally tends to Confefion. They are 

weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra* 

tional Sufpencc; and ttuch more fo, when 

in the£vent| it only leads to a furer Know* 

. ledge, 

♦ <£k£id. !• v. N, 305. 
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ledge, and often ftrengthens the very Sub^-PartlL 
jedt, on which we fufpend« Could I how- 
ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 
Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 
once I heard differting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom flill I hear, when 
ever I think on him^ you might accept 
perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 
as you have my Moral. I preifed him 

to repeat them, with which he willingly 
complied. 

Thb Speaker, £iid he, whofe Words I 
am attempting to relate, and whom for 
the prefent I name Tbeopbilus^ was of a 
Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been fortunate in a 
liberal Education 3 had been a Friend to 
the Mufes, and approved himfelf fuch to 
the Public. As Life declined, he wifely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almdft 
wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 
never forget the Mufes, Whom once ht 
loved. He retained' in his Difcourfc (and 
fo in the Scc^^l ydti^^tf Toon &k)) a large 

Portioft 
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Part II. Portion of that rapturous, anti-profaic Stile^ 
^in which thofe Ladies ufually choofe to ex- 
prefs themfelves. 

W £ were walking, not (as now) in the 
chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even* 
ing, when the Sun had long been fett. Cir« 
cumftances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to afFcA US; the Poets could not have 
feigned any more happy a running 

Stream, an ancient Wood, a ftill Nighty 
and a bright Moonfhine. — I, for my own 
part, induced by the Occafion,fell infeniibly 
into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 
heavenly Bodies, and talked of States tliere^ 
and Empires, and I know not what. 

Who lives in the Moon, faid he, is 
perhaps more than we can well learn. 'Tis 
enough, if we can be fatisfied, by the help 
of our beft Faculties, that Intelligence is not 
confined to this little Earth, which we in- 
habit; that tho* Men were not, the World 
would not want Spectators, to contemplate 

its 
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its Beauty, and adore the Wifdom of its Part IL 
Author. 

" This whole Universe itfelf is but 
•' ONE City or Commonwealth—— 
<* a Syjiem of Subjiances vzvioufiy formed^ 
'^ and variouily aSluated agreeably to thofe 

*^ Forms a Syftem of Subftanccs both 

" immenfely great and fmall, Rational^ 
** Animal^ Vegetable^ zxA Inanimate. 

*^ As many Families make one Village, 
*' many Villages one Province, many Pro- 
^^ vinces one Empire ; fo many Empires, 
'^ Oceans, Waftcs and Wilds, combined, 
" compofc that Earth on which we live. 
'^ Other Combinations make a Planet or a 
'' Moon ; and thefe again, united, make 
** one Planetary Syftem. What higher 
'^ Combinations fubfift, we know not. 
** Their Gradation and Afcent 'tis impof- 
*' fible we (hould difcover. Yet the ge- 
*' nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 
^^ meniity, intrepidly paffcs on, thro' Re- 
*' gions unknown, from greater Syllem 
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l^artli." to greater, till it arrive at that great eft ^ 

** where Imagination flops, and can ad- 

/* vance no farther. In this laft, this 

" mighty, this ftupendous Idea, it beholds 

" the Universe itfelf, of which every 

** Thing is a Part, and with refpeft to 

" which not the fmalleft Atom is either 

^' foreign or detached. 

« Wi DE as ifs Extent, is the Wifdom 
*^ of its Workmanfhip, not bounded and 
" narrow, like the humbler Works of Art. 
** Tbcfe are all of Origin no higher than 
** Jiuman. We can readily trace them to 
*^ their utmoft Limit, and with accuracy 
** difcern both their Beginning and their 
*' End. But where the Microfcope that 
** can (hew us, from what Point Wifdom 
" begins in Nature? Where the Telefcope 
*' that can defcry, to what Infinitude it 
" extends ? The more diligent our Search, 
** the more iaccurate our Scrutiny, the 
** more only ar€ we convinced, that our 
^* Labours can never finish ; that Subjedls 

** inex- 
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^ inexhauftiblc remaia behind, ftill un-Partllf 
** explored. 

^^ Hence the Mind truly wife, quit- 
^' ting the Study oi Particulars^ as know-* 
" ing their Multitude to be infinite and in'^ 
^^ comprebenfiblej turns its intelledual Eye 
^^ to what is general and compreheniive, 
^^ and thro' Generals leacns to fee, and re» 
[^ cognise what ever exifts, 

** It perceives in this- view, that every 
^ Subftanc^, of every degree, has its Na^^ 
" ture^ its proper Make, Conftitution or 
" Form, by which it aSls^ and by which 
^* itfuffers. \t perceives ic fo to ^e with 
^' every natural Form around us, as with 
^* thofe Tools and Inftrunaents by which 
^' ^r/ workcth its Wonders. The Saw i» 
** deftined to one Adk; the Mallet, to an- 
^' other; the Wheel anfwers this Purpofe ; 
^^ and the Lever anfwers a different. So 
^* Nature M^^ the 4^egetable^ the Brute^ 
♦* and the Rational^ agreeably to the proper 
^^ FormandConftitution of every JSind. T\m 
0^3 ' ^'Vegetable 
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Part II." Vegetable proceeds with peikSt Infen^-- 
bility. The Brute pofiefies a Senfe of 
'* what is pleafurable and painful^ but flops 
*' at mere Senfation^ «nd is unable to go far- 
^' ther. The Rational^ like the Brute, has 
*' all the Powers of mere Senfation^ but en- 
*^ joys fuperadded a farther tranfcendentF^i?- 
culty^ by which it is madeconfcious, not 
only of what it feels ^ but of the Tomer s 
** tbemfelves^ which are the Sources of 
** thofc very Feelings j a Faculty^ which 
recognizing both itfelf and all Things 
elfe, becomes a Canon, a Corre£for, and 
*' a Standard Univerfah 

** Hence to the Rational alone is im- 
** parted that Master-Science, of what 
*' they are, where they are, and the End 
" to which they are deftined. 

** Happy, too happy, did they know 
*' their own Felicity; did they reverence 
<* the Dignity of their own fupcrior Cha- 
<^ rader, and never wretchedly degrade 
*' themfelves into Natures to them fubor- 
^ ** dinate. 
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« dinate. And yet alas ! 'tis a Truth too Part If; 
'< certain^ that as the Rational only are^ 
" fufceptible of a Happincfs truly excel- 
" lent, fo thefe only merge thcmfelves 
^< into Miferies pad Indurance. 

*' Assist us then. Thou Power 
" Divine, with the Light of that Re a- 
^* SON, by which Thou lightencft , the' 
** World; by which Grace and Beauty is 
^' diffufcd thro' every Part, and the Wel- 
" fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 
** held i that Reafon, of which our own is 
" but a Particle or Sparky like fome Pre?- 
^* metbeanFive, caught from Heaven above. 
^ So teach us to know ourfehes, that v^re 
"may attain that Knowledge, which 
** alone is worth attaining. Check our 
'^ vain, our idle Refearches into the Laws, 
'^ and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 
" ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
** tife thofe, which peculiarly rcfped our- 
" felves. Teach us to be fit Aftors in 
" that general Drama, where Thou haft 
" allojtted every Being, great apcl fn^^lU its 
Q 3 '* ?^^' 
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fart IL ** proper Part, the due Ferf$rmanceof'wbicb 
is tb€ onfy End of its Exijitnce^ 

<' Ei9ABt £ US to carb Desire tifkhm 
^^ theBoundsofwhatis AT^/i/njA Eaable 
'* us even xofufpend it, till we can employ 
** it to our Emoluments Be oar Jirji 
" Work, to have efcaped from le^r^^ O//"* 
** niofif and iad Habits that the Mind, 
'^ thus rendered fincere and incorrupt, may 
'^ with Safety proceed to feek its genuine 
«« Good and Haf^inefs* 

** Wit KM we ate thus prcvioufly e*-» 
^* ercifed, thus duly prepared, let not our 
** Love there flop, where it firft begins j 
*' but infcnfibly condudt it, by thy invi- 
** fible Influence, from lower Obje<2s to 
" highef> till it arrive at that Supreme^ 
*' where only it can find what is adequate 
*^ and full. Teach us to love Thee, and 
*• Thy Divine Administration — —* 
'* to regard the Univerfe itfelf as our true 
^* and genuine Country^ not that little ca* 
** fual Spot^ where we firft drew vital 

V Air. 
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** Air. Teach us each to regard Him/elf ^?^n II. 

** but as a Part of this great Whole j^ 

** a Part which for its Welfare we are a; 

** patiently to refign, as we rcfign a fingle, 

** Limb for the Welfare of oqr whole 

** Body. Let our Life be a continued 

" Scene of Acquiescence and of Gkati- 

^* tude ; of Gratitude, for what we e^ijoy y 

** of Acquiefcence, in what we /i{ffer -, as 

" both can only be referable to that con- 

*' patenated Order of Events, which can- 

** not but be b^Ji^ as being ^y Thee ap- 

" proved and chofen. 

*' In as much as Futurity is hidden 
" froq^i our Sight, we can have ho other 
Rule of Choice, by which to govern our 
Condud, than what feems confonant to 
the Welfare of our own particular Na^ 
** tures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 
*' and moral Office, (and how'ftiould wc 
^^ judge, but from what appears ?) Thou 
•* canft not but forgive us, if we prefer 
« Health to Sicknefs 5 the Safety of Life 
^ and Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 
Q 4 ^ Bu^ 
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Paftn.^ Bot did we know that thefe Incidents, 
'*♦ or any other were appointed us^ were 
^^ fated in that Order of incontroqlable 
^* Events, by whiph Thou prefcrvcft and 
«* adorneft the Whole: it then becomes 
*' our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 
^* nimity $ to cooperate with Chearfulnefa 
*^ in what ever Thou ordaineft ; that {q 
<* we may know no other Will, than thine 
** alone, and that the Harmony of our 
^ particular Minds with . thy Univerjaf, 
^^ may be ' fteady and uninterrupted thro* 
•* the Period of our ^xiffiehce, 

*^ Yet, fince to attain this Height, thiij 
^' tranfcendent Height, is but barely pof- 
'* fible, if poflible, to the moft perfe<it 
** Humanity; regard what within us is 
•* Congenial to ^ee; raife us above our- 
'* felves, and warni us into Enthufiafm. 
•' But let ourEnthufiafm be fucb, as befits 
•^ the Citissen? of Thy Polity; liberal, 
^' gentle, rational, and humane-^not fuch 
" as to debafe u$ intq poor and wretched 
ff Slwesj a« if Tbou wert our Tyrant, 

M not 
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*^ not our kind and common Father; Part IL 
^^ ipuch lefs fach as to. transform us into ^ 
" favagc Beafts of Prey^ fullen, gloomy^ 
** dark and fierce ; prone to perfecute, to 
" ravage, and dcftroy, as if the Luft of 
" Maffacre could be grateful to thy Good^ 
" nefs. Permit us rather madly to avowr 
^ Villainy in thy Defiance, than impioujly 
*f to aflfcrt it under colour of thy Service* 
** Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 
*^ of this Gharafterj from the Servile, Ab- 
^' jea, Horrid aijd Ghaftly, to the Gcne^ 
•♦ rous. Lovely, Fair and Godlike. 

*^ I^ERE let us dwell jrr-'^be here our 
** Study and Delight. So iball we be en* 
^^ abled, in the filent Mirrour of Contem* 
•^ fiction^ to behold thofe Forms^ which 
^^ are hidden to Human Eyes-^that ani^ 
** mating Wisdom, which pervades and 
^* rules the Whole— that Law irrefiftible, 
** immutable, fupreme, which leads the 
" Willing, and compels the Avcrfe, to co» 
f* operate in their Station to the general 
f^ Welfare-— that Magic Divine, which 

I ^j by 
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Part 11/' by an Efficacy paft Compreheniion^ can 
'^^ transform every Appearance, the moil 
'^ hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit all 
" Things Fair and Goon to Thee, 
^* EssEMCB Increate, '{loho art tf 
y purer Byes^ than ever to behold Iniquity. 

'* Be theie oor Mornwg» theie .our 
'* Evening Meditations — ^with ihefe iway 
^ our Minds bb unchangeably iinged**—— 
<' that loving Thee with a Love moil diA 
'* intereiled and fincere; ctfiantQured of 
thy Polity, ^and thy Divine Apmi** 
NisTRATioN j Welcoming every Event 
with Chearfulneis and Magnanimity, as 
being beji upon the Whole, becaufe or- 
** daincd 'of Thee 5 propofing nothing of 
*' ourfelves, but with a Referve that Thou 
** permittcil; acquiefcing in every Obftruc- 
** tion, as ultimately referable to thy Pro- 
" vidence— in a word, that working this 
«* Conduft, by due Exercife, into perfeft 
•* Habit ; we may never murmur, never 
^ repine ; never mifs what we would ob- 
l[ tain, or fall into that which we would 

« avoid; 
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<* avoid 5 but being happy with that tran-Part IL 
** icendent Happinefs, of which no onc^ 
«* can deprive us j and bleft wkh that Di- 
*' vine Liberty y which no Tyrant can an- 
" noy J we may dare addrcfs Thee with 
*' pious Confidence, arthe Pbilofipbic JSard 
'' of old, 

^^ CtmduS me^ TTbrn^ of Beings Ckmfe Bivine, 
^' Where-e're fmdeftin*din thy great Dejign. 
*' ASive I follow on: forjhwid my Witt 
** Refiji^ Im impioui^ but miiJI follow JiilL 

In this manner did Theopbilus^ faid he, 
purfiie the Subje<3:, to. which I had led 
him^ He adorned his Sentiments with 
Expreflions even more splendid, than I 
have now employed* The Speaker, the 
Speech, the happy Gifcumftances which 
concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 
neis, with the Romantic Scene where We 
were walking, all tc^tber gave the Whole 
&ch an Energy and Solemnity, as 'tis im* 
poflible you fhould feel from the ColdneTs 
of a bare RecitaL I, continued he, for 

my 
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Part IL my own part, returned home fenfibly 
'touched, and retained the flrongeil Feel- 
ings of what I had heard» till the follow- 
ing Morning. Then the Buiinefs of the 
Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philofopher, as I had 
ever been before* 

1. 10. And is it poflible, faid I, fo footi 
to have forgotten, what feems fo ilriking 
and fublime, as the SubjeS: you have been 
now treating? . 'Tis Habit, replied 
he, is all in all. 'Tis PraStice and Exer-' 
cife^ which can only make us truly any thing. 
Is it not evidently fo, in the moft com- 
mon vulgar Arts ? Did mere "Theory alone 
ever make the meaneft Mechanic ? And 
is the Supreme Artiji of Life and Manners 
to be formed more eafily, than fuch a 
one ? Happy for us, could we prove it near 
fo eafy. But believe me, my Friend, good 
Things arc not fo cheap. Nothing is to 
be had gratis^ much lefs that which is moft 
valuable. 

Yet 
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Yet however for our Comfort, we have Part IL 
this to encourage us, that, tho' the DifH- 
culty of acquiring Habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing fo eafy, fo pleafant, 
as their Energies^ when once wrought by 
Exercife to a due Standard of Perfedion. 
I know you have made fome Progrefs in 
Mujic. Mark well what you can do, as a 
Proficient this way— You can do that, which 
without Habit, as much exceeds the wifeft 
Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 
afcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility; and (left you 
fliould think I flatter) not you yourfclf 
alone, but a thoufand others befide, whofc 
low 'Rank and Genius no way raife them 
above the Multitude. If then you arc fo 
well aifured of this Force of Habit in one 
Inftance, judge not in other Inftances by 
your own prefent Infufficiency. Be not 
fliocked at' the apparent Greatnefs of the 
perfeSt Moral CharaSier, when you com- 
pare it to the Weaknefi and ImperfeSlion of 
your own. On the contrary, when thefe 

dark, 
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part n. dark, thefe melancholy Thoughts aflail 
you, immediately turn your Mind to the 
Conikleration of Habit. Remember how 
eafy its Energies to thofe, who pojfefs it 3 
and yet how impraEHcahle to fuch, as fof^ 
fefs it not. 

I T mufl be owned, iaid I, that this la 
a Satisfaction, and may be fome kind of 
AfliAance in a melancholy Hour* And 
yet this very Do(3;rine naturally leads to 
another Objedtion.— Does not the Dignity 
tf attaining Habit too well fupport a certaia 
Aflertion, that, defend Virtue as we ^ill^ 
'tis but a Scheme of Self -denial?' 

By Selfdenialy faid he, you mean, I 
fuppofe, fomething like what follows- ■ ■ * 
Appetite bids me eat ; Reafon bids me for- 
bear If I obey Reafon, I deny Appetite j 

and Appetite being a Part of myfelf to 
deny it, is a Self-denial What is true thus 
in Luxury^ is true alfo in other Subjefts ; is 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 
Rcfcntment, or whatever clfe we purfue 

by 
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by the Dkaaic of any Paffion. YouPartll 

appear, faid I, to have ftated the Objeaion' 
juftly. 

To return then to our Inftancc, faid he, 
of Luxury. -^/^^^//V^ bids me eat ; Reafon 
bids «ic forbear~— If I obey lUafoitj I deny 
jtppeiite^--^zndL if I obey Appetite^ do I not 
deny Reafon? Czn I a^ either wayy with* 
tmt rejeSHng one of tbem? And is not 
Reafon a Part of myfelf as notorioufly aa 
A/^etitef 

Or to take another £xample«-^l have 
a Depofite in my Hands. Avarice bids 
me TttSMr'^onfcience bids me reftore. Is 
there not a reciprocal Denial^ let me obey 
^biih I will f And is not Confcience a Part 
of me, as truly as Avarice f 

Poor Self indeed muft be denied, 
take which Party we will. But why 
Ihodd Firtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 
more than Fice her contrary ? — Make the 
moft of the Ai^ument, it can come but to 
I this^* 
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Vutli.thk ^If Self-denial be an Objcaion to 

^"""^^^ Virtue, fo is. it tayice^U Seffidenialhc 
no Objefiion to Vice, no more can it be to 
Virtue. A wonderful and important Coq«^ 
cloiion indeed I 

He continued by £iying» that the Smt 
rf Man appeared not as ^Jingle Faculty, but 
at compounded of many-— that as thefe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfed Peace 
one with another^ ib there were few Ac-^ 
tions which we could perform, where they 
would be all found to concur^ What thea 
are* we to do ? Sufpeod till they, agree ?-— 

That were indeed impoffiblc. Nothing 

therefore can remain, but to weigh well their 
ieveral Pretenfions % to hear all> that each 
has to offer in its behalf s and finally to pur- 
fue the Diaates of the Wifeft and the Beft. 
This done, as for the Self-denial, which 
we force upon the reft ; with regard to our 
own CbaraEter,. 'tis, a Matter of Honour 

and Praife with regard to the Faculties 

denied, 'tis a Matter of as fmall Weight, as \ 
to contemn the Noifc and Clamours of a 

mad 
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mad 4nd fenfelefs Mob, in deference to the Part II* 
fobcr Voice of the worthier, better Citi- 
zens. And what Man could be juftifiied, 
ihould he rejed theibj and prefer a Rabble ? 

§• lo. In this place he paufed again, 
and I took occafion to acknowledge, that 
my Objedion appeared obviated. As the 
Day advanced apace^ he advifed that we 
might return home \ and walking along 
leifurely, thus refumed to himfelf the Dif- 
courfe. 

1 DARE fay, continued he, you have feeii 
many a wife Head (hake, in pronouncing 
that fad Truth, bowive are governed all by 

Interest. And what do they think 

fhould govern us elfe ? Our Lofs, our 

Damage, our Dijinterejl? Ridiculous 

indeed ! We fhould be Ideots in fuch cafe, 
more than rational Animals. The only 
Queftion is, where Intereji truly lies ? For if 
this once be well adjuiled, no Maxim can 
be more harmlcfs. 
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Part II. *« I find myfclf cxifting upon a littli^ 
Spot, fbrronnded every way ^by an im- 
" mcnfc unknown Expanfiom?— Where 
« am I? What Sort of Place do I 
^' inhabit? Is it ezaAly accommodated, 
'< in every Inftance, to my Convenicflice } 
'^ Is there no Excefs of Cold^ noiie of 
<^ Heat, to oflfend me ? Am I never an- 
** noycd by Animals, either of my own 
^* kind, or a diflferent? Is evciy thing 
/^ fubfervient to me, as tho* I had ordered 
." all myfclf ?— No— nothing like it— 

** the fartheft from it poflible ^The 

** World appears not then originally made 
* * for the private Convenience of me alone f — 
" It docs not. — But is it not poflible fo to 
<' accommodate it, by my own particular 

'* Induftry ? If to accommodate Man 

*' and Beaft, Heaven and Earth; if this be 
'^ beyond me, 'tis not poflible — ^What 
'^ Confequence then follows? Or can 
** there be any other than this — if I feek 
^* an Inter eji of my own, detached from that 

of 
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** of others ; Ifeek an Inter eft which ischt- Part II. 
** mericaU and can never have Exiftence? 

** How then muft I determine? Havd 
** I no Intereft at all ? — If I have not, I 
** am a Fool for (laying here. 'Tis a 
*' fmoaky Houfe, and the fooner out of 
** it, the better. — But why no Intereft ?— 
V Can I be contented with none, but one 
** feparate and detached ? — Is a SociaI/ 
*' Interest joined with others fuch an 
^* Abfurdity, as not to be admitted ? The 
*' Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 
^* ing Animals, are enough to convince 
" me, that the thing is, fomewbere at 
** leafi^ poffible. How then am I aflured, 
** that 'tis not equally true of Man?^--^ 
'* Admit it; and what follows ?— -If (o^ 
" then Honour and Justice are my 
" Interest — then the whole Train 
** of Moral ViRTUEsare my Inte* 
** REST; without fome Portion of which ^ 
" not even Thieves can maintain Society. 

R 2 *^ Bur 
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Partll. «' But farther ftill^I ftop noCheM--^ 

'* I purfue this Social Litirefi, as fiu: as I 

** can trace my ftfveral Relatiom^ I pafsF 

^^ from my oWQ Stock, my own N«^h<^ 

^^ bottfhoodi my a«rn Nation^ to t|ie w&iif 

<* Race ofidMkindf as difpcrfiid through^ 

^* cot the fiartfa.'H-^Am I not related to tbem 

^ tf//, by the mutual Aids of Comraecee;^ 

^ by the general Intercourfe of Arts said 

^^ Letters) by that common N4tute% of 

^ which wc all participate ?—Agiuii«*—* 

^ I muft have Food and CIothing.«-«'«— -^ 

•* Without a proper genial Wafmihy 

** I inftantly pcrifh.*— Am I not rcla- 

*^ ted, in this view, to the very Earth 

^ itfelf? To the diftant Sun, from 

** whofe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that 

** ftupendous Courfe and Order of the infi^ 

** nite Hojl ofHean)eny by which the Times 

^ and Seafons ever uniformly pafs on ?— ^ 

** Were this Order once confounded, I 

•* could not probably furvive a Moment ;, 

•* fo abfolutely do I depend on this common 

•^ general Welfare. 

" What 
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^ What then hftvc I to do, but to Part II. 
^* enlarge Virtue into Piety ? Not 
^* only Honour and Jtffiicey and what I 
^^ owe to Man, \s my Inter^Ji j but Gratis 
^* /»^(f alfo, Acquiefcencef Rffignatim^ Ado^ 
^ ratimx, and all I owe to this great Polity^ 
*' and its greater Governor, o«jr com- 
^^ mohPahent^ 

^* But if all thefe Mo r al and Di- 
" VINE I|abjt6 be my Lntest, I 
** need not furely /cek for a better. I 
** have an Intereft /Compatible with the 
** Spot on which I ^ive — ^ — I have an In- 
" tereft which may ,exift, without altering 
^* the Plan of Providence 5 without w^;;^- 
** ing or marring the general Order of 
^' Events.— I can bear whatever bappcns 
** with manlike Magnanimity^ jcan be 
" contented, and fully happy in the Good^ 
" which I poflcfs; and can pafs thro* this 
'* turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, with- 
^' out BewaiKngs, or Envyings, or Mur- 
^ murings, or Complaints.*' 

R 3 And 
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Part II. And thus, my Friend, have you toy 
Sentiments, as it were abridged j my Sen^ 
timents on that Subject, which engage^ 
every one of us. For who would be un- 
happy ? Who would not, if he knev^ 
how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Whd 
are there exifting, who do not at every 
Inftant feek it ? 'Tis the Wi(h, the Em- 
ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweft 
of our kind. For my own Syftem, whe- 
ther a juft one, you may now examine^ 
if you think proper, I can only fay on 
its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 
'tis a grateful Error, which I cherifli and 
am fond of. And yet if really fuch, I 
ihall never deem it fo facred, as not wil- 
lingly, upoi) Conyiftion, to rcfign it up to 
Truth. 

Little pafs'd after this worth rela- 
ting. We had not far to walk, and we 
fc\\ into common Topics. Yet one Obfer- 

yatioa 
3 
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vation of his I muft not omit. *Twas Part II. 

what follows.—: When we are once, 

faid he, well habituated to this chief, 
this MORAL Science, then Logic 
and Physics become two profitable 
AdjunSls: Logic^ to fecure to us the 
Pofleflion of our Opinions; that, if an 
Adverfary attack, we may not bafely give 
them up: Phyfics^ to explain the Reafon 
and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 
we may know fomething of that Univerfe, 
where our Dwelling has been appointed 
us. But let me add a Saying (and may 
its Remembrance never efcape you) while 
you find this great, this Majier- Science 
wanting^ value Logic but as Sopbijiryy md 
Pbyjics but as Raree-Jhew i for both, affure' 
yourfelf^ will be found nothing better. 

*Tw A s foon after this that our Walk 
ended. With it ended a Converfation, 
which had long engaged us ; and which, 
according to my Promife, I have here en- 
deavoured to tranfcribe. 

THE END. 



Advertifement to the Reader. 

fJ^HE Author has cbofen to feparate all 
Notes from bis Jirji and third Trea^ 
tifes, and thus fulyoin them to the End, 
becaufe tbofe Treatifes^ being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption. One of bis 
> Reafons for adding Notes was, to give 
tFeight to bis AJfertions from the Autho^ 
rity of antient Writers. But bis chiefs 
and principal Jleafon was, to excite (if 
poffible) the Curiofty of Readers, to exa-- 
mine with ftridter Attention thoje valuable 
Remains of antient Literature. Should 
he obtain this End, he Jhall think his La^ 
hours (fucb as they are) abundantly re^ 
warded. 
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NOTE I. p. 6. All Art is Cause.] Artis 
maxime proprium^ create iff gignere. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 22. "En Si rixv^ 
woccx tffiPi ymtriv. All Art is employed in Produc- 
tion^ that is^ in making fomething to ^^« Arijiot. 
Ethic. Nicom, 1 . 6. c. 4. 

The a^ive efficient Caufes have been ranged 
and enumerated after different manners. In the 
fame Ethics j they are enumerated thus*— ^'ma yap 
iuycZa-iv sTycu (putrK, >^ avaj/xn, >^ '^^X'^' ^'''* ^^ ^^^9 ^ 
wav TO il avOpwTrif, The feveral Caufes appear to be 
Nature^ Necejffity^ and Chance ; and bejides thefe^ Mind 
or IntelleSiy and whatever operates by or thro* Man. 
1. 3. c. 3. The Paraphraft Andronicus in explaining 
this laft Paflage, Hoiv to il <ti;9pco7r)f , adds oTov rfp^vii, 
tT (»AAji rig wpa^»f, as for injiance^ Art^ or any otbit 
buman Anion. 
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Alezandir APHRODisiENSf s Tpeaks of efll^ 
cient Cauib as follows : *AAXa iki» ri xupiW eiiTim 

CaufeSj which an Jiri&ly and pr^ptrfy iffidentj org 
JtJtAwrf^ Art^ and eaib MofCsfartieidar Cbtki 9f4&im^ 

In what manner Art is dtftingnifbed from the reft 
of thefe efficient Caufes, the fuMequeat Notes wA 
attempt to explain. 

NotbII. p. 6. Of that Paintbr famed 
- JN Story, lic.1 See Vakr. Max. 1. 8« c. 11, See 
4iUb Dim. Cbrif9ftmu Orai. 63. p. 59a 

NoTB.IIL] p. 12. Art isMav bbcomirg 
aCausb, Intentional AND Habitual.] Jri-^ 

JlotU^ in his Rhetoru^ thus accurately enumerates 
all the poffible manners, cither dircft or indi- 
re£t, in which Mankind may be faid to a£f or 
xlo any thing. Ilavlf^ Sn "afxrlnci -nroivTotj rd fAv^ 
is S\ a-Slii* Toi ii^ Si ci\j\i^* tww fjt.iv Sv fir! SI oculi^y 
T» fMV Slot T^p^rJ wpJ6T7»(r*, T« S\ l^ «Jy»yx>j?' TWi; 
d £^ ot'j%yxf\^^ rx fAVj p/otj rot Si (p^ar urs zravlx^ 
aa-x [MV oi xiflHi zjpocTlkttri^ tx [aiv xiro rv^'^i^ '''* ^« 
pivtr TX SI (iix, **0<rx SI Si xvlif^ xxt m »v%t 
£iliotj rx (jtiv SI fSof, TX Si SI optj^iv' xxi T<rj [aIv &ct 
Aoj^»r*3t^v opsfiv, TX S\ SI xxoyirov. in SI i fjf.h 
^»A?j(rK, f/^tlot Aoj/* %f?*C oiyx^Z — iXoyoi J' ^V^^'^t 
jopj^ii >ta» Imhfxix. wW ^«v7a oca wparlwrtv, xvxy^ 
xij vgxrlnv Si diTiOcs irrlx* Six TVp^W, Aa |3ta», A» 
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AO Men do all Things^ either of themfehes^ or not of 
ilemf elves. The Things^ which they do not ofthemfehes^ 
they do either by Chance^ or from NeceJJity j and the 
Things done from NeceJJity ^ they do either by Compuljion^ 
which is External NeceJJtty^ or by Nature j which is 
Internal, So that aU Things whatfoever^ which Men 
do not of themfehesy they do either by Chance, or from 
CompuIJion, or by Nature* 

Again, the Things which they do of themfehes, and 
of which they are themfehes properly the Caufes, fome 
they do thro* Cuftom and acquired Habit y others thro* 
original and natural Defire. Farther, the Things Ami 
thro* natural Deftre they do^ either thro* fuch Dejire 
afftjied by Reafon, or thro* fuch Dejire devoid of Reafon. 
If it be ajjijied by Reafcn, then it ajjumes the Denomi^ 
nation of Willy — on the contrary, the irrational Def res 
are Anger and Appetite. 

Hence it appears that all Things whatever, whick 
Men do, they necejfarily do thro* one of thefe fevew 
Caufes ; either thrf Chance, Compulfton, Nature, Cuf^ 
torn. Will, Anger, Appetite. Arijl. Rbet. L x. 
c. 10. 

It retnains, agreeably to this Entttneration, t^ 
confider with which of thefe Caufes we ought ta 
arrange Art. ' • \ 

As to Chance, it may be observed in. general 
of z\l Cafual Events, that they always exclude //2/^is- 
tion or Defign : But Intention and Dej^n, are froco 

Art 
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Art infeparablc. Thus is the Diierea«e Wtwecft 
Jlrt and Chance manifeflf. 

. As to External Compulsioh, we have if 
thus defcribed— IImuov Sku i ecfxH I^wiw. That is 
inA£i$f Compulfion^ tbe ifficient Prindpte of wbicb is 
from untbout^ initpendeHt of the Doer. Eibte. Nie* 
1. 3* c. I. Again) in the fame Treatife, I. 6. 
€• 4. we are told of the Works of yfr/, that they 
are fuch, £v i i^^i^ iy rif vroiSvli, the efficient Prim^ 
ilpU of which is in the Doer or Agent. Thus there- 
fore is Art difiinguifhed from Compulfion. 

^ Thesk two Caufes, Chance and Compul/Un^ are 
mentioned and oonfidered in tbe Di«dogue, Pages 6 
and 7« 

Nature, or rather Natural NscEssiTy, ia 

that Caufe, thro' lyhich we breathe, perfpire, digefl-* 
circulate our Blood, l^c. IFill^ Anger ^ and Appetite^ 
are (as already obferved) but fo many Species of 
Natural Desire, confidered either as affifted by 
Reafon, or elfe as devoid of it. Now tho' Natural 
Dejire and Natural NeceJJity differ, becaufe in the 
one we aft fpontaneoujly^ in the other not fpontane^' 
oujly^ yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na^ 
tural Power^ that the Power itfelf is prior to any 
Energies or Afts of that Power. *Ou yoi^ \x rS uoX- 
Xaxi^ JeTv ft •nroAAaxif uKStrai rig difr^rnrsig IXoiSo^ 

p»wi ?PC®/^'*- ^^ [^^ inftance in the natural Powers 
of SenCition] // was%notfrom o/ien feeing^ and often 

hearing 
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hiaringy that we acquired thofe Senfes J iui on the con^ 
"traryy being firji pojfejfed of thenij we then ufed therttj 
not through any life or Exerdfe did we come to pojfefs 
them. Ariji. EthicA. 2. c, i. 

Now the contrary to this is true in the cafe of 
any Powers or Faculties not natural^ but acquired by 
Cujlom and TJfage. For here there are many Ener- 
gies and J^s, which muft neceflirily precede the 
Exiftence of fuch Power or Habits it being evident 
(as is faid in the fame Chapter) that Ix. rm oimoIuv 
ivf jycjSw oil t^iig ylyyovlou^ from fimilar and homoge* 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. So 
again, in the fame Place, a yoi^ St7 fAoc6ovlocq ztohTv^ 
roivlot TS0i9)!]ig iJt.o(,v6ocvoiMiv* oiov oixoJoj(A»v7£f iixiSo^oi 
ylvovlociy xoc) mio^i^ovjig xiSaj jj-a/l The Things which 
. we are to do by having learnt j we learn by doing. Thus 
hy building Men become Builders ^ and by praSiiJing Mu^ 
Jk they betome Mujicians, 

Th u s therefore is Art diftinguilhed from all 
Natural Povver of Man, whether Natural 
Necejftty^ IVilly Anger^ or Appetite. But Art has 
been already diftinguiflied from Chance and Com- 
pulsion. So that being clearly not the fame with 
. fix of thofe [even Caufes, by which all Men do all 
Things, it muir needs be referred to the fevetith^ 
that is, to Custom or Habit. 

It muft be obferved, the natural Caufes or Powers 
in Man, confidered as diitinct from Art, are treated 
in the Dialogue, Pages 8 and 9. i 

And 
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A M D now as we have fliewn ifr^ to te tf oriifw 
Ctmft wfriifg; in Man^ it reinama to flicw how it is 
diftifiguiflied from ikoft 9tbir CoMfis hfidi JMan^ whidii 
we fuppofe to operate in the Uvimk. Tbefe arer 
Cither liich Omfes as are hehw him, like the Vigeia^ 
thmPawir^ which operates in VcgiQtablcs, the 8m-- 
jfiihu in Animab; or cUe iiich Qu^t as are tfArav 
hini» like G0O9 and whatever is eUe of InteUijnipg 
more than hunuuu 

The Cavses below us may be adl indoded in 
the common Genus of Nature i and of Naturo we 
may (ay untyerfally^ as wdl of Natwo wilhoiit tis 
as within us, that its feveral Oporafions^ contraiy to 
thofe of Arty art tat in the Uaft depnt Juived /rem 
Cufiom or Vfage. Thtis the Author above cited-—*' 

^V0-ii niirm P^ifUitoi^ vx <?» l^un atom (piftSou^ if 

av iMi^uoiiq Kvlov itli^i} rif a»u pin-feov, yJi to vuf 
XfltTy. JS&w ofthfife Ihifigs^ which are what they are ly 
Nature J can be altered by being Occujlomed. Thus a Stono^ 
which by Nature is carried Jownwardj can never be 
accujiomed to mount upward^ no, not iho* any one 
Jhould ten tboufand times attempt itj by throwing the 
Stone upward. The fame may be faid ef accuftoming 
Fire to move downward. Ethic. Nicom. J. 2. c. i. 
Again, in the Works of Nature^ fuch as Trees, 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle is w* 
tally united to the SubjeSiSj wherein it opcrates.^-^ 
h i\i\o7% ?;t»(r* T«u7a t%it offp^w. Ethic. Nicom. L 6« 
c. 4* But in the Works of Art^ fuch as Statues or 
Houfes, the efficient Principle is difunited from the 
_ 8ubje£iSy and exift^ not in the Things done or madey 

but 
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but in the Doer or Artijl^-^m i d^x^ ^^ '^^ "srowi/?* 
iWoi fxfi iv TO) voiiiy>iv(a0 Ethic* Ntc, 1. 6* c« 4. It 
is indeed poffible that, even in lyoris of Art^ the 
Suhje£f and efficient Caufe may be united^ a3 in the 
Cafe of a Phyfician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himfelf. But then it mufi: be remembered 
that this Union is yucroi {ru/xSeCiDcoV, merely acci* 
dental^ and no way ejfential to the conftituting of 
Art, confidered as Art. By this therefore is Art 
clearly diftinguifhed from Nature, whofe Oefi^ 
nition informs us that it is— «(p;^D^ riV x«i oLdioi th 

7^ fAfi xotji (TVfjt,SsSfiHog» ^ certain Principle or Caufe of 
moving and ceafmg to tmvey infome SubjeSf wherein 
fuch Principle exifts immediately^ ejfentially^ and not by 
way of Accident. Arift. Natur. Aufc. 1. 2. c. i. 

The Cause s, wA/VAjr/^i&7»i superiour 
to Manj fuch as the D B I T y, can have nothbg 
to do with Art^ becaufe being (as is faid in the 
Dialogue, p. 11.) perfeSi and complete^ and knowing 
all from the Beginnings they can never admit of what 
is additional and fecondary. Art therefore can only 
belong to Beings^ like Men, who being imperfeif^ 
know their Wants, and endeavour to remove thent 
by Helps fecondary and fubfequent. It wai from a 
like Confideration that Pythagoras called himfelf a 
Philosopher, that is to (ay (according to hb own 
Explication of the Name) a Lover and Seeker of 
what was wife and good^ but not a PofleflbTt 
which he deemed a Charader above him. Con* 
fonant to this we read in Plato"^ Banquet, Ofufy 

S HM 
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J'aj , &c. -ATi? G o D philojophizesy or deftres to become 
wifey FOR He is so already. Nor^ if there 
he any other Being wifiy doth he philofophi%e for the 
fame Reafdn. On the other hand^ neither do the Indocit 
philofophize ; for this is the Misfortune of Indocility, 
without being virtuous^ good or prudent, to appear to 
enefelf fufficient in all thefe Refpe£fs. In general tbere^ 
fore J be who*thinketh himjelf in no tvanty defiretb 
not that, which he thinks himfelf not to need. Who 
then^ faid Socrates to Diotimoj (the Speaker of this 
Narration) Who are those who fhiloso^ 
PH1Z£» if they are neither the Wife nor the Inddcilf 
That (replied Ihe) may be now confpicuous even te a 
Child. They are those of middle Rank 
between ^HEaE Extremes. Plat.p. 203. torn. 
3, Edit. Serrani. 

Here we fee (agreeably to what is (aid in the 
Dialogue^ pages 11. and 12.) that as to acquired 
or fecondary Habits, fome Beings are too excellent 
for thcm^ and others too bafe, and that the Deity 
above all is in the Number of thofe tranfcendent^ 
and is thus, as a Caufe, diftinguifhed from Art, Fid. 
Amm. wtpl 'EpfAsv. p. 26. b. et ornnino slg xalijj'. p. 
JZjy 12S. 

There are, bcfides the Deity and Nature now 
fpokcn of, certain other external Caufes, which are 
mentioned in the firft Note as diftindl from Art ^ 
namely Chance and Neceffiiy. But of thefe hereafter, 
when we confider the Subje^ of Art* 
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Note IV. p. 13. FAtuuTiEs, Powers^ ^c. 

ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN ThINGS ENER- 
GIES AND Operations tiE open to the 
Senses.] *£* Si x?^ xiyuv ri Ixarov tStwv, oww 
nrl ro votilixov^ 3 r( ro aicStiliXoy, Txrparffw CTKr- 
XfTrJsov, t/ to vo^rv, xal t*' to aio-9avf(r6ar Tirfo- 
T£^a» y«j xaij (r»(piri^ai v^g ri[JLoig^ tSv Juva^Jwv 
Ikt* a* hipyeiuh "STPOivlvy^divoiASv ydcp dviotTg^ xat 
raj ivvoifjisig avo T¥Twy £9r4i>08jjx«v, //* tf^ are to eX' 
plain what each of thefe things are^ as for inflame^ what 
the intelligent Principle^ what the fenfitive^ we mujt 
firfl inquire what it is to think^ what to fee^ hear^ and 
ufe the Senfes, For with refpeSl to us Men^ the EtiEK- 
GiEs are prior and more evident than the Pow- 
ers, becaufe it is in the Energies we are firfl convert 
fant^ and comprehend the Powers from them, Themift. 
in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Aid. Fol. Ariftot. dc^ 
An. II. 4. 

NotbV. p. 15. Are t rtERE koT Pre- 
cepts, CsTc.] Vid. Plat. inMin. tonii 2* p. 316* 
17. Edit. Serran. ct in Qorgia, torn. i. p. 465. A* 
f y« i% Ti^vnv i\J x«X«, on in Axoyov trpdyiAC^ 

As to thofe low Habits here itieniipn'd, from 
Vi^hich we diftinguifli Jrt by the Number and Dignity 
bf its Precepts^ they fall in general under the 'Deno- 
mination of Mxltuors^vUj of which ^intilian give's 
the following Account. Mxlaioltxy^^ quoque efi 
quadam^ id efi^ fupgrvacua Artis Imitation qua nihil 
fane nee honi nee mali babeaty fed vanum lahorem : 
qualis illius fuit^ qui grana ciceris, ex fpatia dijlante ^ 
miffa^ inaciim eontini^o Isf ftne frufiratiom infer ebat : 
quemj sum fpeHaffet Alexander^ donajfe dicitur ejufdem 

S 2 leau^ 
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kguminis modi^. ^•d qutdem premium ftdt iUo opgre 
digntjjimum. ' lnft« Ox^U 1« 2* c« 20« 

Note VI. p. 17. Aw Habitual Power in 
Man of becoming thb Cause of some Ef- 
fect, ACCORDING to A SysTEM OF VARIOUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED PrECEPTS ] 

The PeripaUtic Dcfinifion of Art b^'Efif/Uffa 
Acii a^n^S( wwiilixi — an ifficitnt HaUt^ joimd with 
fiundand true Riafw. Ariftot. Ethic Nic. 1. 6. c. 4. 

The Stoic Definittoo, as we find it m Sext. 
Empir. adviffui Logic9S^ p. 392. is, Zuir»iiJA« ix 

rm fv Tf fiSi Thus tranllated by Ciar^ in i>itf* 
dtfMs di Grammat. I. 2. Jrsi/l Perapttonwn ixerci" 
iatarum coUtMioj ad unum ixitum vita utiUm parti" 
nentium. And again by ^intillany Inft. Orat. 1. 2. 
c. 18. Art em conftare ex perceptionibus confent tent thus 
y coexercitatis ad finem utilem vita. The fame De- 
finition is alfo alluded to in the Academics of Cicero^ 

1. 2. c. 7. where it is faid Ars vero qua poteft effi^ 

nifi qua non ex una^ aut duabusj fed ex multis animi ptr^ 
ceptionibus conjlat ? 

There is a third Definition of Art cited by 
^intilian in the fame place, and afcribcd by him to 
CJeanthes — Ars eji potefias via(ide/i, ordine) efficiens. 
The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken, 

is fuller and more philofophical. The Words are 

*^£^K ©V&J jSoJii^cyxa jafra ^olvtoutIou; — which may be 

rendered, an Habit^ which proceeds in a Road or Afe^ 

tbodi having a Senfe withal of what it is about. The 

2 laft 
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laftCharafter diftinguifhes Art from the natural Energies 
of all things infenfttive^ which, tho' they proceed me- 
thodicalfyj yet want a Senfe of what they are doing. 
Vid. Niccph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic, p. 20. 

Now if we compare thefe Definitions with that 
in the Dialogue, we iball find them all to correfpond. 
The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Caufe of 
fome Effe£i^ is the fame as ''Egi? «ro;»ili)c^ in the 
Peripatetic Definition. According to a Sjftem of vari^ 
ous and well-approved Precepts^ is the fame as juiIa 
Xoy\i o«.'A»j3-«f . For found and true Reafon muft needs 
be the Bafis of all fuch Precepts* 

Again, as to the fecond Definition— The Words 
l,itrfi[J^(X' x5c.Wi{\}/€wv [a Syjiem ofComprebenJions^ or of 
certain and evident Truths] correfpond to the latter 
Part of the Definition in the DisAoguc-^Jccording 
to a Sji/lem of various and well' Approved Precepts. The 
Word i^yiyviAvuffixivuv [that is to fay, worked in by 
Habit and £xerdfe] correfponds to the firft Part, 
that Jrt is a Caufe founded in Habit., And the reft 
[wfo? T* TfA©^, i^c. that is to fey, a Syflem which 
has refpeSt to fome ufeful and ferviceable End or Purpofe 
in Human Life] fliews the Syftem here mentioned to 
regard Praifice and ASfion^ not Theory and Speculation. 
And thus does it correfpond with the Definition of the 
Dialogue, where it is faid that Art is zn Habitual 
Power not of merely contemplating and knowings but of 
becoming the Caufe of fome Effiedi. It is not indeed ex- 
prefied in the Dialogue, that this EffeA has refped to 
the IJtility of Human Life^ becaufe this latter Grcum-' 
fiance is referved to the Definition of the final Caufe 
of Art, given page 29. 

S3 As 
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As to the third Definition of Art, poteflas vi& effir 
^$nsj a Powit 9ftr^ting mitho^ealhji^ it maj be ob« 
ferved, that by being called an optrating Power, it is 
^iftUiguilbed from Powers purely fpecubtivi \ and as it 
il £ud to iperafe nuihddieaUy, or in a Road an4 ffgU' 
Ur Prccffsj it is diftinguiftied from Chance at well aa 
blind Neiejby, And thus hr it correfponds with what 
is offbrtd in die Dialogue. But it does not appear from 
diis Definitional wh^her the Power therein mentionej 
\»Origbial and Naturaly or Secondary and Hahitual^ 
becaufe Powers of either fort may operate methodicaUy, 
And perhaps Oeanthes intended not to diflinguilh fo 
far, but took Art in that It^rger and more general 
$eniib» sniopted fometinies by the Stoics -, as when diey 
defcribc Jfatmre. berfelf to be a IIu^ rtx^ixi^i titf ^o^ 
iS^oit wfig yi»w^ m enrtifieied Fhre^ proceeding mer 
fbodicoBy U Production or Creation. For it is not t6 
be imagined, they intended by this to infinuate that 
Nature was a Fircj which had learnt by Habit fo to 
operate. On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 
they intended no more than fome aSfive efficient Prin^ 
(iple^ win-king with jRea/on, Order^ and Method \ of 
which Principle they confider'd Fire to be the propereji 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moft fuhthy and 
that into which the reft are all ultimately rcfolvable. 
Yide Diog. Laert. 1, 7. Se£l. 156. Cic. de Nat* Deor^ 

\ 2. C. 22. 

Note VII. page 2Z. It should seem tha-^ 

THE common or UNIVERSAL SuBJECT OF Art 

WAS A^.L THOSE CONTINGENT NaTURES, 

WHICH LIE WITHIN THE ReACH of HuMAN PoW- 

xrs tp influence,] 
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The Cause here treated b the Materiai,, the 
"TAtj, or *T7roxe//A£Vov, or ri i^ Z ymMi t* mirdi^^ 

Of a Contitigtnt we have the following Defiat* 

tion-^ — Aifw i^ ivii^i(T^6u^ kJ to iviixif*'^^^^ ow /xn 

Tbrr' oiJuvaTcv. / rtf tf /Atf/ ^7 Contingent, w/W^A 
H9i being necejfary^ hut being fuppefed to fc, then will 
fMw mthing impofftUe from fuch Suppojition. Arift. 
Anal, prior. 1. i. c, 13. Diog. Laert. 1. 3. §. 10. 

Th AT this is irvt& in Works of Arty is evident. 
It not neceffarjs that a given Fragment of fuch a Rock 
fliouU aflume the Flgi^re of HercuUs : but there foi-» 
lows mthing impojfible^ i^ we fuppofe it fo figured. 
'Tis for this reafon, that the Subje^ oi Art is in tht 
Dialogue called a Contingent. 

But however, to explain the wlide of what is 
iaid in this Place, it is necef&ry to go backward, and 
deduce what we would iay from fome remoter Confix, 
derations. 

The Perip4iteti£s held the End or Aim of thrff 
Philofophy to be the difcovering and knowing tho 
*'?X^» the primary and ereative Principle of aU Thhtgs, 
They purfued this Inquiry, when they rpafoned at/alyti* 
cally^ that is to fay upwards^ by beginning iheir Con« 
templation from thofe things, which are to us firJi in 
the Order of our Comprehenfion, and fo afcending 
gradually to that which is truly firjl in the real Order 
rf B^ngu Amnion., m E. ^wj», p. 36. 

S 4 Th8 
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T Hb firjl and original Otji^s of our Comprehen-^ 
fion are thofe nearer and more immediate, vi%. the 
Objiits rf Senfi^ with which wc are furrounded on 
every Side. Tbefi Oijidis we perceive to be all im 
nutim ; and the Motions are nadtifirm^ turnout^ and 
often 0pp$fit4 to each other. Tte Conrequences of 
this we perpetually behold. By fucb Motions we fee 
that not only the mere local Site of thefe Beings is 
changed, but their very BuU^ and Figure^ and ^um^ 
Uiits I nay more than this, even tbo Biings tbnnfihis 
are made to fiparati and pirifij while mw Beings 
arifi from the Re-aflemblage of the fcattcred Parts» 
which Parts different Metiom can as well ^rrajf u^ 
gitber^ as MfumU. The Biings or Olijiils of the Gba- 
rader here defcribed, the PirifaMics denoted under 
die common Anpellatbn of the r^i xii«/*ev« 9^ (pdos^a, 
ib$ Biings moving andcormptiblo. 

From thefe moving and perijhabli OhjeSfSj they 
paflcd to thot^ fubllmir and mon tranfcendent ObjeSs 
of Senfiy which they faw adorn the Heavens. Here 
Ijkewife they difcoverod Motion ; but then this Mo- 
tion was uniform and conjiant \ affeSfing not tbi Be* 
ings mavedy fave in the relation of local Site, As 
therefore they beheld no Cbange in the Form and Ef- 
find of thefe Beings, they deemed them {upon their 
Hypothefis) incorruptibUj and out of them eftabli(hed 
another Clajs of Being;s, that is to (ay, the roi x(vx/a£v« 
7^ ahp^oifloc^ the Beings moving and incorruptibU. 

From thefe fuhlinur Ohjiffs of Senfey they pafled 
to Objects of pure Intellelf ; to Bodies devoid of all 
Moti^n^ and of all ^ality^ (ave that in&parable one 

of 
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of Figure 'j fuch Bodies for inftance as the Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reft of Bodies mathematical. From 
mathematical Bodies, and the Truths refulting from 
them, they paffed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general'^ to the Soulj and its Powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization ; to Being univerfal^ and above both 
Time and Place ; and thus at laft to tlidXfupreme Caufe^ 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 
famey immutaole and eternal. The feveral Ohjelfs of 
this intelle£fual Comprehenjion they ftiled not merely 
«^6aj7a, but a(p6afla ^ xycmlct^ Beings incorrupt!-' 
ble and immoveable. V, inf. Note xvli. 

I N this manner did the Peripatetics fpeculate. And 
hence was it they cftabliflied to themfelves three Species 
of Philofophical Employment — one about Beings mO" 
tionlefs and eternal '^ another, about Beings moveable 
and eternal ; and a third, about Beings moveable and 
perijhable. The firft they held the proper Employ- 
ment of the Metaphyfician \ the two laft of the Jftro' 
nomer and the Naturalijt. 

S\, zTtpl xmfAivw [Av^ £(pSccf%v Si* i Si, wff » ri 
(p^xfd. Idcirco tres funt traSiationes i una^ de im- 
mobili J altera de eo^ quod movetur quidem, fed eji in* 
teritus expers ; tertia d$ rebus j inter itui obnoxUs. Ariftot. 
Natural. Aufc. 1. 2. c. 7. A»o xj tj g^ a* zs^xl^o^iiai* 
ii [Asv^ -GTifi xmfADiOi xj (p^oL^d ' n Jf wff 1 xivtfpevot, 
a^pS-ofla Jfi- fi Sij wffJ oattvffla 7^ i(p^ot^ot. The^ 
mijlii Paraphrafis in loc. 

This threefold Subjeei of Pbilofophic Inquiry 
U elegantly explained in the following Paflage. T/ i\ 
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1© T£A©» irl Tijj 'A^ro7fXixiif <P<x^w6c ) (P«/ea)» 
on >iiupa» T^9 travmv i^'Xjis '^^ '^y ir»»DMi ^fijuin^v 
JurMpryTiiy ftfi 9^ eimuTfiK ^v^vet* air0Ai)cyu(ri^«^ vamfft 

T<VA Jl ra Sforrot J/aac t?^ rvro r^ ttx^ ^ (pociAtv Sri n 

iiiaffnoLKixrm cvXf^'V^ f^eraCoX^ J7rixd;;^ov7ft}V* roioofTtf 

my ^od'n/MarucMP, atdloiAn Icamig lv\ roi dgi ^ wdwr^ 
3^oyr«* TQiourot Ji iiri t» ou^vmT aua vfrtf, fAiT«{ 
T«( ac^fAOtTttg ivictq^ ivl t?v v^c^hv wtirroiv ^gX?^U 
n«o^ J^^f xiy^o-CttC Ji x»r iaUv itrni^ n KArei WQiif, 
in xari roirov, rot /Lib h ysntni t^ (pdo^^ xaroi 'sroa-af 
xjf «ri9 xivifvTm* ret h ovfiv$x x«r* /mo vim rmnmlm ri^ 
%m. Aio X(^ {uTMCTttf oViuiiy aW tx^ iroXurgomss 
jufv/xmv liri ta^ x«t» /xiorf, ^ /Aivrpf alvtiirn xiitiiAau^ 
^ JfTWf fVi TBfN AKINHTONKAIAEI XIXAT- 
Tftr EXOrSAN APXHN, AiAi^mn tU rii 
xfltTuJoptW, p- 12, Edit,'Venet» 8vo. 1545' 

The Author of the Dialogue has had Reference 
to this threefold Divifion of Subje^Sy as may be feen 
in that Part of his Dialogue, which gives occafion 
to the prefent Comment. He has chofen however to 
ftile the roi 'Ouf awa, or Heavenly Bodies^ rather Con-- 
ttngents of higher Order^ than Beings necejfary^ as 
imagining the former to be their truer Charader. 

I T may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 
fined <&y(r»?, or Nature^ for the moft part, to this 
parth of our's, where they confidered her as the a^ve 
Principle of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 
therefor^ they dt<lingui(hed not her Rfe^s from thofe 
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of Art^ by their Necefty (for the Efe^s of both 
they treated as contingent) but from the Caufe in jW^/a- 
rtf/ SubjeSs operating tt;i/*/«, in Arttficial without^ as 
has been already obfervca, p. 256, 257, Scei>/>?. 
l^aert. p. 4S9f 

I T may be farther added, that they placed theft 
Effe^is of Art and Nature^ and indeed all other C^u- 
tingents whatever, in a »?r^/tf Rank between Things 
Neceffary^ and Things Impojftble. The Reafon was 
evident. Things HeceJJary could not hut bej Things 
Impojftbk could «^^ be $ but Contingents were ra £v^«-» 
5(^o>£v« pc; XivoLi ^fA^ uvxi, that is, were equally fuf. 
feptible both of Being and Non-being. 

But ftill tho* all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypothefis both of Being and Non- being, yet they 
fuppofed fome to have a greater Tendency to Exift- 
cnce, and others to have a lefs. The firft Species of 
thefe they filled r» d; lir) to TSoX^i tfje Things which 
happen for the mojl part ; the laft, ri lir fAarlov, the 
Jhings which happen lefs frequently. 

Now as it is evident that both Nature and Ar$ 
oftener obtain their End^ than mifs it (for complete 
Animals are more frequently born than Monfters, and 
the Muficjan, if an Artift, ftrikes oftener the right 
String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 
the EffeSls of Nature and Art among thofe Contingents 
which were t« d; Itt] to tstoAu, Contingents of greater 
Frequency. But yet as thefe EfFefls were not from the 
Hypothefis neceffary^ and contrary to thefe upon occafioa 
happened, hence it was, that whenever either Nature. 
pf 4^\ became C<Jiufes of the t^^ W b^octIov, thofe rarer 
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I fuch cafe they (Nature and Art) were con- 
J K thefc Philofophers as Atr/jE* xolt^ fl-u^AGf £*]>co^ 

uay of Jcchknty and not according to their 
^ }ce and diftinguiftiing Chara£lcr. In fuch 

ff^ lAjitcs it wa?, that they aflumcd the Names of Tu;)^n 
,nd 'AyToparoi?! Fortune i7;»if Chance, T^'^i^ hav- 
^ \ J^ Reference to Works of Men^ 'AbTO^wfltTflv to 

€\i Naiure, The Inftances given by Th^mijims^ 
• >f Chance snd Fortune y are as followp A 
IS frum a Houfe. The End of its falling is to 
rv -it that low ^e, whither Nature would carry 

by the cor ^ of Gravity, In falling it 

es and wounas a raiicngen This lajl Event is 
iiuiii Chaf:c£^ Again, a Man digs in his Gardens to 
plant- In digging, he dtfcovers a hidden Treafurc.* 
This kji Event is from Fmun^^ And thui, adds 77j4~ 

^iT(OE, ct^AB ^1 *Ea£TC£ (Tj^tiEf^tiKo'c. Thi famt indivi- 
dual A aim is the Cavfe of me T^hing from its own pi^ 
iuUar CharaHer^ and ^f another Things by way ^f 
jiccident^ And again j fo u.vj ay ^ im kr^^^ c-yu^at* 
Vi'JTuv r, T'/iv tpvcnv *? Ttju Tffoodt^Efrtv dcmocv "srw; jtTTfiv, 
<^*AA' a x^cS-' aury^v. « )/af riruv p^af4U 8t« lirporiASM 
aoSfWTr©^, «T£ 11 ni^xfAig xaT>jv£;^9»j, aAA £i a^os, 
xam irvfjt.€itmo^.—Ofthefe Events we may call Na- 
ture or Human IVill in a manner the Caufe^ but yet not 
fo from ihemfelves^ and according to their oiun peculiar 
EJfence \ for it was not for the fake of what happened 
that either thePaJptngerw^Ei^T forth, ortheTilefBi^L 
DOWNWARD, but if any thing it was by Accident. 
Themift. in lib. 2. Natur. Aufcult. p. 26. Edit. Aid. 
See alfo Arijfot. Natur, Aufcult, 1. 2. €• 4, 5, 6. Am- 
man in Pradicam. p. 113* b. This Doilrine came 

originally 
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originally from Plato^ whofe Definition of Fortune 
y^as — l,Cfji.7rfu)iA(x. (puo-fw? yI •ar^ootigio'ita^^ a Symptom^ 
or thing co-incident either with Nature or Human fFilU 
Fid. Suidam in Foe, 'Eipa^jw^.ti, 

I T muft be here obfcrved, that xxrd (rupEaSuxof 
[by accident] means in no Part of thefe Quotations 
accidental, as ftanding for cafual\ for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here (aid concerning 
Chance. It means rather fomething by way of Ap- 
pendage ; fomething Adventitious ; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Sub/lanccy without 
which it can have no Being, tho' fuppofe it abfent or 
taken away, the Nature of Subjlance is no way affeHed. 
It was in this Senfe the Peripatetics fuppofed Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo- 
fition of Chance and Fortune was fo far from excluding 
Nature and Mind from the Univerfe, that they de- 
monftrably proved their Exigence in it. For admitting 
their Account of Chance and Fortune to be juft ; if we 
grant the Accidents to exift, much more muft we grant 
the SuhjeSfs, and this too with that fuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exijience, which is evidently due to 
all SubjeSfs above their Accidents^ Well therefore did 
the Philofopher conclude -iVfJoy ajA roWMTo^ajov^ x) 
i{ Top^tj ra N», ><J rr^q *J(r««f , Subfequent in Exifi^ 
ence, are Chance j»i Fortune to Mind andiiA- 
TURE. Ari/lot. Natur. Aufc. 1. 2. c. 6. 

From what has been faid, we fee the Reafon of 
that Enumeration of Caufes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the firft Note, where they are defcribed to 
be Necessity, Nature, Man, and Fortune. 

To 
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To Nbcehity they referred all: thofe Thin^ 
and Events^ which they fupptfid of neceffary Est^ 
iflence \ fudi as the Univerfe^ the Heavenly Bodies^ 
together with their uniformly regular Motions. 

To NAtuEEj Manj and Chance^ they tc^ 
ferred all Cont%ngenU\ to Mature ^ and Man^ obtaining 
tbiir End'^ all Contingents of greater Frequency^ to 
the fame Caures, either fdtteng fiort of their Endg 
or going hiyoni ity and thus becoming Cbanci or 
'^- fortune^ tbofe oppojite Contingents of Exifience UJi 
ufual. 

A H 1> hetice^ as Art and Fortune were both con^ 
irerCint about the fame Subjeds (viz. fuch .Coatin-« 
gents as refpeded Human Life} we find the Mean<«! 
ing of that Verfe of Agatho\ cited by AtiJlotU^ in 
his Ethics^ 1. 6. c. 5* 

T/;^i;»» Tu;i^?)v ^r«pgf, >^ tu;^»» riyjim. 
Art loveth Fortune j Fortune loveth Art. 

The whole Chapter indeed is Well worth peru« 
fal. But we (hall not venture to lengthen this 
Note^ which may be probably deemed too long al- 
ready, and which Can be only excufed, as giving fome 
Sample of a Philofophy, wliich, from its Rarity per* 
haps, may poffibly furnilh fome Amufemenu 
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Note VIII. p« 23. I mean, said he, by 
Beginning, that Cause for the Sake of 
WHicH,'£sfr.] 

As the Cause here Tpoken of, is that Caufe 
ufually called Final, it may be alked, how it comes 
in this Placd to be confidered as a Beginning. The 
Anfwer is, that what comes laji in Pra^icej ftands in 
Theory firji I or in other Words, the Order of ldea9 
in the IntelleSf of the Artift is exa£l}y inverted^ with 
refpeil to the Order of his Energies. 

Thus Jmrnonius-^KeL^iXH j/aj t3? fxlv 5fwp«W 

t5? wpd^iODg TO TiA(^, appall ttJ^ ^earpia?* owv 
*Oi){oJojMr(^, ETTiTalilf oixoy, Aej/f* xa6' laurov, lirtri-' 
ym axoy 7!ro«wa» ' oTrgp lo trxfiwaflrjua, xeoAi/ruotf 
«/x6pa}v 7^ >caujU£eTejv* tsto Ja ix av yivono^ [Art yivo* 
[Aivr^q opoprig^ 'Eirr«u9«y Svol^XfTXi rug ^ioofUg, txt^o-* 
Saivm a (pn(riy' AWx t»to i/x av yivono, [av yi-* 
v^fAivu'j TOi^wV »T0* Je 8x av yivowTO^ fAri uttoEAijAjv-* 
rwy dsfAiXiuV o< Jj SrifAiXm «x ay j3Ai|fl«r«y, juti opu;/- 
flfilru? T?ff J/iJf , ivTOcZix xaTEAijJfy ^ 6««pial Evlguflfv 
jfv cifXitxi 11 BTfaJtc. zarfOTffoy J/aj opuTTi* Tjjy J/^ry* 
fi6' Jtm |3«AAf4 Toy S-fjUfAioy* lira £)^£i{£» Tor;;^**?* 9^ 
vr«pov lir;Ti!&w* Tvy ofO<Pijy, ^tic io rix^ rStf 

A/AjtA. cTj xarny. p. 15. -ffrfi/. /^if»#/. 8vo. 

For /« general the End of Theory is the Beginning 
of PraSlice ; j«i fo reciprocally^ the End of Pra^iccj 
the Beginning of Theory. Thus for in/lance : An -Ar- 

4 chiteiff 
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cbitiSf^ being ordind to build a Houft^ fays to bimfelf^ 
I am ordind to bidld a Houfe ; that is to fay, a certain 
Difenco, to froti& againft the Rains and tbo Homis. 
But this cannot bo without a Roof or Coveringm Fr§m 
this Point tberefon be begins bis Theory. He proceeds 
and fays — But there can be no Reof^ if there be no 
lyialls ; and there can be no Walls, without fome Foun^ 
dations ; nor can there be laid Foundations, without open^ 
ing the Earth. At this Point, the Theory is ett an End. 
Hence therefore commences the PraHice or A&ion. For 
firji be opens the Earth -, then lays the Foundation \ then 
raifes the Walls \ and lafily puts on the Roof, wbicb 
is the End jof the A^ion or PraHice^ [but Beginning 
of the Theory'] as the Beginning of the Prance was tho 
End of the Theory. S^ aUb Ariji. Ethic. Nicons^ 
!• 3. c. 3* ^ ijr Animii, 1. 3. c« 3. 

Not e IX. p. 24. Was it not the Ablence of 
Health, fcTf.] JTtde Platon. de Rep. I. i. torn. a. p. 

341. Edit. Serrani. ^SlTirif {tpw iyd) st fjLs t^oio 
si i^x^xtT (T^tJ'OLTt, iiVM odfAxri, it zj-^otrfETrxi riv^* 
utroiiA av, S'ti TXTXVTocTrxo'i jutv Sv Tsr^orStiToci, Six 
TauT« ^ i Tf;^vii lr»v loc>T^iy.Yi vZv i\jfi[Ji.e»ri, on aSfAO, 
i$"i 'urovipo'j, }^ idK i^xpxsT avTu roiiru nvxi, ^uem^ 
admodum^ inquam, flame quareres^ an fatis fit Corpori, 
ut fit Corpus^ an alia quapiam re indigeat : refponderem^ 
omnino indigere. Atque hac quidem de Causd medicin^e 
ars nur.c eft inventa, quomam Corpus per fe profligatum 
eft, neque ipfi fatis eft^ ut fit hujufmodi. So likewife the 
acute Scaliger^^Motionis enim Appetentia Caufa eji j 
Appetentia^ Privatio. De Cauf. L. Lat. 1, 15. c. 114* 

P- 235- 
Note X. p. 26. Or is xt not absurd 

TO SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD BE AN ArT OF 

Impos-* 
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Impossibilities?] What is here faid concerning 
the DiflFcrcnce between thofe things for which we 
may poiEbly mjh^ and thofe which we aSiually 
furfucj is cxprcffed in the Ethics of AriJl^tU^ J. 3. 
Ci 2. npoo^t^EO-t? /tAEV yoi^ ax fo Ttov dSwxTuv^ y^iX 

f cpi rZv iiiivoirmy oiov dimouria^^ Tbire is indad 
no determined Choice of Action with refpeSi to Things 
impojjible \ and if any one fhould fay he had fo deter- 
ndnedy he would appear to he a Fool. But there may 
be a TVilling or Longing after Things impoffibU j as for 
inftance^ never to die. 

Note XL p. 27. The StiGCEsTioNs of 
Will, and Unikstructed Instinct.] tVillj 
|3«X»j<nf, or *Ojf£4; Xoj/trixw •, uninJiruSfed InJJin£f^ 
Sft^ig oixiyir^. See before, I^ote III. 

Note XIL p. 29. The Want or Absence 
OF something appearing good; relative 
to Human Life, and attainable by Man, 

BUT superior to HIS NATURAL AND UNIN- 

STRUCTED Faculties.] 

The Cause here defcribcd is the to J JWa 

or 'final. Arijiotle in his Phyftcs^ I. 2. c. 3. in 

enumerating the various Sorts of Caufes, reckons 

among the reft to S' w; to t/A(^, x) t dyx^cv 

Twv i^Xuv. to yx^ ? Hvsxa j3/x7»ro', >^ riX^ ruj 
aXXm i^iXti tTvai. To thefe nuiy be added that Caufe^ 
which is conftdered as the End^ and Good of all the 
reji. For thatj for whofe fake all the others are 

T deemed 
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dtcmid ntcrffary^ has jujl pnUnfism ic he heji^ and 
to h the End &/ thim alL To this he fubjotns^ 
confonaoc to what is faid in the Dialogue — SidLtpt- 
fifjti} Sir fAiiiStv ot'jn tiwir^ ot.yaSov y^ ^aiv(^fj,£^v dys^^ 

ion Lei it maie no Differcna whether we call this 

End, real Gmd^ or 9nly apparent G&od. So in the 
Beginning of his Mthics — fli^tr^ "^^X^^^ ^ -srclfra /*i- 

SJy, S wdvTOi i^iBrfXi, y Aft^ and ev€ry orderly 

Speculution^ fa Ukewifi ever • Jiihn^ and dgter mined 
iJmce cfPurfuit^ appear all of them t& tend t sward f^me 
Go6d^ IVill iherefire have they prm&uncrd Good t9 
ie that^ uwurd which all things tend. Sec alio Plat* 
iilGprg, p* 499. E. torn. i. Edit, Serranu 

In the DcEnitlon here treated, the Words [rek- 
tivi tQ Human Life] exprefs that Part of the St&ie 
Defiiiition of Arr [^^i^ t\ t£A0- tvx^f^rov tww h 
Tw i3<'w.] They were omitted in the Definition, p. in, 
as more properly belonging to the prefcnt Definition, 
which refpedls Art in its fnalCauk. Seepage 261. 

That what is perfe^fj and felf-ft^ffident is above 
the fecondary Helps of Art j that our own JVeaknefs 
and Infujfficiencyy and the Profped of procuring that tf^- 
fent Good, by which we all hope to fupply ourfelves 
where deficient ; that this is the Source not only of 
all Aris^ but (joined to focial AfFedlioh) h the Origin 
^nd Cement of Human Society i fee (befides the 
Place here treated) pages 11, 12 i and of the third 
Treatife^ p. 147 to p. 157. 

Thus 
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Thus the Poet in Stobeeus^ P« S^S* 

Need all things taught : fVhat cannot Need invent ? 

Agreeably alfo to this, VirpU in his firft Geergic^ 
having told us of the various Changes to the worfe^ 
which happened in the natural World immediately 
fubfequent to the Golden Age, goes on to enumerate 
the feveral Inventions of Men^ which were the natural 
Refub of this their newly indigent State. He at laft 
fums up the whole by faying——* 

Turn varia Venire artes : labor omnia vicit 
ImprobuSy W duris urgens in rebus eg est as. 

Where ((according to the Doflrine in the Dia- 
logue) Want is made the Beginning or Origin of 
Arts. The Poet even refers this Difpen/ationy this 
Introduftion of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 
immediate Will of Providence, aSing for the Good 
of Mankind ; left Plenty (hould lull them into (lothful 
Lethargy, fo as to forget their noble^ and mo/i aSfive 
Faculties. 

-"-^Pater ipfe colendi 
Haud factlem ejfe viam voluit, primufq\ per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda. 
Nee torpere gravi pajfus Jua regna vetemo. 

Note XIII. p. 32. Co-existent, replied 
HE, AS IN A Statue, ^c. Successive, as m 

T 1^ ^ A 
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A TuNB or Dakce» &r.] This IXvifioa of 
Beii^ or ProdudioMi we find meoliooed by jliri- 
JUtb in his Pbjfics^ (L 3. c. 8.) Where explaining 
his DoArine concerning li^imtt^ be iays ■■ ■ -^xx* 

«>^v, ry ftffi MkKo k»\ aXXo ymtf^M^ irm xcu ri 
Jtwtif^. In4U nmch «r Bbino is mam/M^ fiub ms U 
tbi Being if a Daj §r fmhBc Ftftival^ (wbicb exi/l ly 
cmaimui^ homing fimttbing fartbir) Jbcb alji is tig 
Bring and Naturs pf InfimU. The fiuneSendment 
foon after is more ftilljr expbuned and opened. 
^Arf T^ awtifw n isT A^jxCflCKur, if riin r^ 9m 

if yiviini x«i (pio^. We an mt t$ cmume •/ Infi* 
nitif as if a pefitive particular Subftana^ Uh a Man 
era Heuje $ htt rather as we freijteunee Exi/lenea rf a 
Day er puiBc FeJKvalj wbicb have tbrir Bjffenea^ mi' 

as fenfibU^ individual SubftanceSy but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceafmg to be. Vid. Scalig. dc 
Cauf. Ling. Lat. L. 3. €.72. p. 124* Ariftot Cat^, 
Cap. 6. Ammon. Com. e^ KaJ. p. 82. b. Scs|l« Poetic 
L. 3. C. I. p. 82, 

Not E XIV. p. 32. What is Human Life, 
BUT A Compound of Parts thus fleet- 
ing, £ffr.] It is not inelegantly faid in the jS- 
thics fo often referred to-~'H i\ ^«»i ivifyud rig 
10, xal 'ix»r&* 'STif] T«uTa xat rirois mgytT S 
hoc) lAOcXir* dyxvf, • 0W9 i fjt,iv fAHtnxoc^ rn ixoS Wifi 
ri fMiXn^ ii (piXoiAoAriij tj iixvoU wif J ra ^topn 
[Aocla • Srta St xoc\ ruv Apiwwy £xar^, LiFB is a 
certain Energy, and each Mam energizes about tbefe 

Subje^s^ 
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SuljeSiSj and with tbofe FacuUies^for which be bath 
tbi guateft Jjgfeffhn ; thi Mufictan^ with bis Hearings 
about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious^ with his Intel-. 
UH^ about Matters of Speculation ; and In like manner 
each Man elfe of the various forts hefide^ Ethic. Ni- 
Gom. I. 10. c. 4« 

Note XV, p. 34. Every Art wili. be 

ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WoRK OR 

Energy.] The Cause here treated is the For- 
M AL5 called b]r various Names \ the iH^^ the yJiy^^ 
the r/ fo, the ri ri h iTwu. Vid. Seal, de Cauf. 
Liog, Lat. L. V. c. 113. p. 232. Imperfe^um autem 
Gradj &c 

I N the Beginning of the above-cited Ethics^ after 
the Author has told us that every ^r/, and Human 
J^lon tend to fome Good or End^ he adds AiaC^op^ 
a TK (Po^tvtron T»y ri\v9 * t« [Jiiif yoif ao-iv m^ytiui « 
T« il voif «uTaf» ?py« Tii w ■ ' ■ But there appears a 
Dtffirence In Ends ; For fenu are Ene rgies ; fome^ 
over and above theft Energies^ are certain Works, 
In ^ulntUlan*$ Inftltutes the fame Dlftln^llon^ with 
rtfyt& to the End of Arts, is menctonedy /. ^. c. i8. 
Vid. Pl^. In Dio. Lam. L. 3. C. 84. /. 216. C. loo. 
p. 225. 

But here perhaps it may be afked, if all Arts arc 
ended and accomplifbed in (bme Energy or Worky and 
this Energy or Work be almoft univerfally that abfent 
Goodj toward which they all tend, and for the fake 
of which they are all exerted j (for a Dance^ which 
js an Energy, and a Hottfe^ which is a Work, are 
cerum abfent Goods or Heafures^ for the fake of which 

T 3 ccr 
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certain Arts operate) if this be allowed^ it may be 
afked, whence then the Difference between the Formio^ 
Caufe and the Final \ the Finah as in N9ti XII. it 
has been akeady treated ? 

The Anfwer to this is, that they concur and arQ 
the fame. To fMV yap rl In, xal to b tvix»y ?» lo. 
7i&^ Formal Caufi and tbt Final are one. ^rifiu 
Nat. Aufc. 1. 2. c. 7* If they differ^ it is (as yoanmi 
Grammaticus obferves in conunenting on this Place) a 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view* 
ing them, than in their own EJ/ence and Nature, It 
may not perhaps be improper to tranfcribe his own 
Words. TctiHh rZ otpitfA^ ro rikof haI to fuN^^ tt 
^i(rei fMVif iiocplpov^ tag &piiT«», xa\ r$ Xf^iuf. Srmw 
fxh yag uq ymiAivov^ xdti fAt^iru o» 6««p»!Tflt», tcXo^ 
sov * .St»v i\ cp; iin ymfMiwtfj iHb;, Tbe End and 
tbe Form are numerically tbe fdme^ differinf (as has 
' been /aid) in Relation only^ and Time. F#r thus 
the fame Things while conjidered as in its Progrefs to 
Completion^ hut as not yet complete^ is fo long an End ; 
when conftdered as actually complete^ is no longer an End^ 
but a Form. And thus is this Queftion one way 
anfweied, by acknowledging that thefe two Caufes 
co'incide^ and differ not in their Effence or real Cha- 
radler, but rather in the Time and Manner of our con- 
templating them. 

But there is another Anfwer, and that is derived 
rom the twofold Nature of final Caufes. According 
to this Do^rine, Arts have not only a nearer and 
Tfiore immediate End^ (as a Ship is the End of Ship- 
building, or Navigating the End of Pilotry) but 
they have a ftill remoter and higher End^ a rixog r£- 
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MxciraloVj that is to fay, Man, Human-kind^ or 
(in other Words) the Utility or Elegance of Human 
Life. Thus the Stagirite. 'E(r/>tb j/ap -zircoj h:^! 
%ui.i7<; TiXog * Si'xJio; yd^ to ? €V£xat. /^^r WE OUR- 
SELVES alfo are in fome fort an End ; for the final 
Caufe is twofold, Natur. Aufcult. 1. 2. c. 2. If 
therefore we havcrefpcdt to this ultimate End, 
thefe two Caufes will be found to diff^er, and be really 
diftindl from each other, 

And thus it is that in fome rcfpcfls they agree^ 
and in others they differ^ according to the at)ove 
Diftindlions eftablifticd by this Philofophy. 

Note XVI. p. 38. O Art ! Thou distin- 
guishing Attribute, fsfr.] This alludes to a ca- 
pital Dijlindfion of Art, taken from a View of her 
different Ends. Art may in fome refpecSts be faid to 
finish Nature, in others to ih^itate her. She 
finijhes her, where Nature^ having given the Powers^ is 
of herfelf unable to give them Perfe6iion, *Tis thus 
the Gymnajlic Arts^ Dancing, Riding, l^c. finifli the 
Corporeal Powers; while the fublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Moral Virtue, ^c. finift the Mental. Where 
(he does not finifli Nature, (he imitates her, as in 
Sculpture, Painting, Dramatic Poetry, tff . 

Aristotle exprefles the above fentiment, as fol- 
lows. ''OA.w? T« '/I Tcp^vT) Toi /wlv IwiTiKv^ ocv i\ pvG-i; ccfv^ 
voP.tT dTreoycc^ttr^xij rd i\ [a^iaiTtxi, Phyftc. L, 2. 
C. 8. ' 

T 4 Note 
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Note XVII. p, 44. The Efficient, THjt 
Matrrial, the Final, and th|i Formal.] 
That is to fiiy, to xumj^y, i "TAij, ro J fvix^^ W 

Th y $ Sfneca in h>s 65th ^piftle. Caufam Aru 
JioteUs putat tribus modis dUu Prima^ inquit^ camfr 
eft ipfa Materia J fine qua mhil poteft effici, Secunda^ 
Opifex, Tertiaj Forma qua unicuipa operi imponitur^ 
tanquam Jiatua \ nam banc Ariftoteles Idoi [uioq) vocatf 
^arta quoque^ inquit^ his accedit^ Propoftium MtMf 
$peris. 

Qv IJ> fit bo€j aperiam. Ms prima Jisttfs0 cmufin^ 
f/l : nunquaifi enim fa&a ejjetj nififuijfet id^ $x fk9 i§ 
funderetur^ ducereturpe. Secunda caufa^ Artifix eft s 
non pctuifiet enim as illud in baUtum ftatua figttrari^ 
nifi accejjfijjent perha manus. Tertia caufit ejt Forma ; 
neque enitn Jlatua ijia Doryphpros aut Diadumenos ^^^d- 
retur^ nifi hac illi effet imprejfa fades, S^uarta caufa 
//?, faciendi Propofitum : nam nifi hoc fitijfet^ faff a non 
ejfet. ^id eft Propofitum? ^od invitavit artir 
ficemy quod ille fecutus fecit, Vel pecunia eft hoc^ ft 
venditurus fahricavit ; vel gloria^ fi laboravit in nor 
men ; vel religio^ fi donum templq parayit. Ergo (sf 
b/rc Caujcj £/?, propter quam fit. An non putas inter 
caufui fadli operi f ni^n^erqnd^m^ quo remotQ fa^um non 
fet.^^^r- 

Aristotjle^s own WoHs arc as follow. *'Bjm 
fi&v 3v TPCTov a»1joi» XiyfTCi.i t© «f ? ymyo(,l tj \\tjm 

foyo^^ vii (p*«Afif, j^ T» T»T«v yivn. "Aaao* J^ 
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TO «J3!®*, 1^ TO magcihiy[Aa • tJto f ir\v o ^o'j/0* 
« T? t/ J» «r»«j, ;^ ra Tif r» ywn • ©Toy rS iw vrourSv 
T« Juo «rfo\ J», >^ |fA«f p ctgiifAOfy 7^ ri fi,ipn ri U 
Tw Ac}^M. En, o3fi» ff ^^;(i^ tS? fxtlxCoXiif i vr^uTrt^ 
») »f Tiff nftfjtfKrms • ok» o |3ouAfuo-«?, ofil^oi* ' ^ i 

tTfltJ^f , T? T««» ' x) p A«f T^ UrOWy Ti* VOiVjUSVV^ )^ TO 

/AE]»QoiXXmt T? iJLi\oc^a?<hofAm. "Eti, «? to ti A(S' • 
TKTO ^ Ir^i to y 6y«ca • o?oy rS •arff iworrfU 11 vylux • 

.oi/r»f, Oi6fAt6» aTToiiivKiwii to octnoVp 



I N ofii ffianmr that may be called a Caufe^ out of 
fvhicb^ exiting as a Part of ity any thing is made or 
(Compounded. Thus is Brafs the Caufe of a Statue^ 
Silver of a Cupj and fo alfo the higher Genera^ in 
which thefe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Brais and Silver ; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, t^c, £^r.J In another Way\ the Form and Ex^ 
emptor of any thing is ^its Caufe ; that is to fay^ in other 
fVordsy the Definition^ the JDetail or Narrative of its 
Effence [that which, chara£berizing it to be fuch' a par« 
ticular thing, diftinguifhes it from all things elfe] and of 
this Definition the fever al higher Genera, Thus the Caufe 
of the Diapafon or 0£^ave is the Proportion of two to 
one J and more generally than that^ is Nufnber ; and is 
moreover the feveral Parts ^ out of which this Definition 
is formed. Add to this Caufe^ that ofher^ from iphence 
the original Principle of Change^ or of Ceafing to 
change I as for inftancfy the Perfon who deliberates is 
the Caufe of tbaty which refults from fuch Delibera- 
tlon i the Father is the Caufe of the Son j and in gener 
raly the Efficient^ of the Thing efe^ed ; the Power 
$li4ingingy of the thing changed, ^ffides thefe Caufe s^ 

there 
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tbire is that alfi^ which is cwfiitrtdas the Eni^ that 
is to fay^ the Cau/i^ for the. fate of which tbg thing is 
tbiu. Thus the Caufe of Exercijing is Health. For 
if it heafkei^ Why does he ufe Exereifef We fay^ 
To preferve his Health ; and having Jfaid thus maeb^ 
we think we have given the proper Caufe. Ariftoti. 
Natur. Aufculc. 1. a. c 3. 

A DD I T I ON to N O T E III. 

The Peripatetic Definition of Nature^ given p^ 
257, tbo' in fome degree illuftrated /. 2669 yet be- 
ing ftill from its Brevity perhaps obfcure, the follow- 
ing Explication of it is /ubjoined. 

In the firft place, by N A t u rs the Peripatetia 
vieant that Kaal Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 
Men, by which they arc faid to Uve^ and to be di- 
ftinguiihed from Things inanimate. Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle^ 
the frji A£l of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 
je£ls, is univerfally found to be of the following 
kind; namely, to advance the SubjeSf^ which it en- 
livens^ from a Seed or Embryo to fomeihirig better and 
. more perfedi. This ProgreJJiorij as well in Plants as 
in Animals, is called Growth, And thus is it that 

Nature is a Principle of Motion. But then 

this Progrejfton or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subje£t is mature^ that is, hath obtained its Com- 
pletion and perfect Form^ then the Progrejfton ceafes- 
Here therefore the Bufinefs of the vital Principle 
becomes different. It is from henceforward no 
longer employed to acquire a Form^ but to preferve 
io its Suhje^ a Form already acquired. And thus is 
it that Nature is a Principle of Rejly Stability^ or 

Ceafing 
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Ceafing to move. And fuch indeed ihe continues to 
be, maintaining, as long as pojfible^ the Form com* 
mitted to her Care, till Tiw^ and external Caufeh. in the 
firft Place impair it, and induce at length its Dijfolution^ 
which is Death. 

And thus it has been fhewn how Nature may 
be called a Principle both of Motion and 
Ceasing to move. 

As to the reft of the Definition, namety, that 
Nature is a Principle^ which inheres in its Sub- 
jeft immediately^ eJfentiaUy^ and not by way of Acct* 
dent I no more is meant by this, than that the Na- 
ture or Life in every Being, which hath fuch 
Principle, is really and truly A Part of that 
Being, and not detached and feparate from it, like 
the Pilot from the Ship, the Mufician from the In- 
ftrument. For to thefe Subjects tho* thofe Artijis are 
Principles of Motion and Reji^ yet do they in no fenft 
participate with them in vital Sympathy and Union* 



END oftheHOT'Es^onTK^K-imtbeFirft. 



NOTES 

O N 

TREATISE the Third; 

CONCERNING 

HAPPINESS. 



NOTE L p. 107. Nature seems to 
TREAT Man, fcfc] Ut Phidias faiej m 
prima injlituere fignum^ idqut ferfian ; 
poteft ab alio incboatum accipere t!f abfohere ; huic eft 
fapientia Jimilis. Non enim ipfa genuit hommmy fed 
accipit a natura incboatum : banc trgo intuens^ dibit 
inftituium ill^^ quaji fignum abfohtn. Cic de Fia* 
IV. 13. p. 304. Edit. Davif. 

Note II. p. 113. Practice too oft^n 
CREEPS, (sT^.j See^. 136. and NouX. 

Note III. p. 114. The Sovereign Good 

IS THAT, THE POSSESSION OF WHICH RENDERS 
US HAPPY,] KlfKTU yflif aj^aflwv, 0* iuidiiAAittfy 
ivhliAQm. By thi PoJfiJJion of -Things good, are 

the 
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iU Happy mad$ happy. PlaCoiu Conviv. p. 204. 
tQm. 2. Edit. Sirrani. BbiUb. Plat. p. 60. B«r Sw Ar-^ 
rian Epia. L j* c 22. p. 453. 

The Reader will be pleafed to obrerve, that, in 
all Quotations from the Difiertations of Epiifetus col- 
leAed by Arrian^ the Author refers to the late Edi- 
tion in two Volumes ^uarto^ publiihed by his learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr. Upton. 

Note IV. p. 115. Certaik original 
Characteristics and Pre-concrp- 
TiONs, (sTr.] The Pre-conciptions here fpoken 
of, are odled by the Latins Pr^notiMis^ or Antid^ 
patimusi by fbtGmis, vfoXi^u^^ ot^'Emtm^ with 
tiie occafiooal Epithets of either xolva), ifi(pvJoi^ or 

n^i s evident that all Men, without the leaft Help 
of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic ; can in fome 
degree refute, and prove, and render a Reafon. 

Now this cannot be (as the meaneft Proficient 
in Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 
general Propofitions, becaufe a Syllogifm of Particu^ 
lars is an Impoffibility. There muft be therefore 
fome natural Faculty to provide us thefe Generals. 
This Faculty cannot be any of the Senfes, for they 
all rcfped Particulars only. Nor can it be the rea- 
foning ot fyllogizing Faculty, for this does not /ir/n fuch 
Generals, but ufe them when formed. There only 
therefore remains the Factdty called N?j, that is to 
fey, the lndu5live Faculty ; the Faculty, which, *y 
InduSlion of fimilar Individuals, forms out of the 

particular 
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partuular and the many what is general and one. This 
Species of jtpprehenfeon is evidently our firjl and 
earlieji Knowledge,. becaufe all i^nowledge by Reafon^ 
ing dates its Origin from it, and becaufe, except tbefe 
twoj no other Knowledge is poffible. 

A s therefore every Ear, not abfolutely depraved, 
is able to make fome general DiJiin£iions of Sounds 
and in like manner every Eye, with refpe<S to Objedis 
of Vifton ; and; as this general Ufe of thefc Faculties, 
by being diffufed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Vifipn, as op- 
pofed to thofe more accurate Energies^ peculiar only 
to Artijls : So fares it with refpcft to the Intelle£f. 
There are Truths, or Univerfiils of fo obvious a 
kind, that every Mind^ or InieUeH^ not abfolutely de- 
praved, without the leaft Help of Art, can - hardly 
fail to recognize them. The Recognition of ihLfe, 
or at leaft the Ability to recognize them, is called 
Koivof Naj, Common Sense, as being j 5/«/} rj/a- 
mon to allf except Lunatics and Ideots. 

Farther, as this P^wer is called Kotvo? N"f, 
fo the feveral Propofttions^ which are its proper Ob- 
jeds, are called wjoAiiJ/fK, or Pre-conceptiom^ as be- 
ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is ealy 
to gather from what has been faid, that thefe zzr^o- 
'Ky\\ti<i muft hegeneral^ as being formed by InduSiion\ 
as alfo natural^ by being common to all Men^ and 
previous to all Inftruftion. Hence therefore their 
Definition. Ep« J* i5 TorooXyi^ig^ ?yvoja (Puerixij tw» 
x«9oAk. *< A Pre-conception is the natural Ap- 
prebenfion of what is general, or univerfaW Diog, 

Laert. 
3 
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Lmt L J./. 54* Sm alTo ^rum. BfiB. L i. c* la^ 
L 3* c 6. Cic. 4b N^Hiri Dt9r. L t. e. t6» tj. 
Pht. ii Pkcii. PUUJipb. gto. c Jrifiai. de. Jmwu 
HL II. 

Note V. p. ii;5,— And that thb Dif- 

PERBKCB LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING THEM 

TO PAETiquLAEt.] Thk WM cilkd ^B/pa^i^yn^ 

SfiaA. I. c 22. p. II49 ii6. EJii. Up. See mn 
eminent Inflanoe, illuftnting the Truth of this Ite»* 
iboingy in the iame Author, il 4. €. i. ^ 545^ 
•Bw«2/*w >«>, Jfri, &c JB^##. deC$Mf.h.^.Pr§Ji^ 
a. p. 106. 

Note VI. p. 120. Why aeb treeb^ waa 

fEEs: Recesses, bfc] MM amm fsf fimt^ CT 

« fummt^ pa eam^ fuam ii€9^ tranpdlUMim txfHemiii^ 

a mgotiU puUicis ft removerintj ad otiumque ptrfu'^ 
gerint.^''-^His idem propejitum fuitj quod regibus j ut 
m qua re egerent^ ne cut parerenty Ubertate utergntur : 
cujus proprium eft fie vivere, ut velis, ^are turn 
hoc commune fit potentia cupidorum cum iisj qu9S dixi^ 
0tiofis : alters fe adipifci id pojfe arbitrantur^ fi opes 
magnas babeant ; alterifi contenti fint CsT Juo^ & parvo, 
Cic. de Offic. 1. i. c. 20, 21. 

NoteVII. p. 121.— — TheSoveeeign G00D9 

-THEY have taught US, OUGHT TO BE, &f^,] 

. The ORIGINAL PRE-coNCEPTiotJS of the Sove- 
reign Good here recited, may be juftified by the 
foUpwing Authorities, from among many whicl^ zte 
omitted. 

Agrbb- 
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Agreeable to Nature.— —^j«^ ulla alia in 
rf, «i^/«Natura, qu^rendum effe illud SxjMMvi/i r 
BONUM, qm omnia referrentur. Cic. Acad. 1. i. c. 5* 
p. 27. Edit. Davif. , 

Conducive to well-being. — EpiSfetus^ calls 
that Truth $r Kntyivledge^ which refpeSft our real Hap» 
pinefs [tw fl?Ai59«ctv t^m TSTf^tT^^fiuJaijuovioc;] the Truth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Livings but 
which conduces to Living well [j? t^ xsrcfl ra 
ZHNj «XAa rvta Tsr^iq to fif ZHN.] Arrian. 
EpiSf. 1. I. c. 4. p. a8. EJit. Vpt. 'A* xoiyai larffl 
hiMfAwUf imm^'-TO ZHN KATA<^T2INj 
p^ To\ xala (puViv Piov, ETAAIMONIAN Xeym* ^ 
•cTfoV il TBTOif, TO ET ZHN, p^ ro jj /iify, xj 
T11V Eu^co/av, 'ETAAIMONIAN (pao-tv f «»««. Our 
common Pre-conceptions concerning Happiness call it 
the Living according to Nature; farther 
than this y they fay it is Living or Exijiing welly the 
Life of well-being. Alex. Aphrod. zs-fpj xj/u;^l 
p. 157. Edit. Aid. 

Accommodate to all Places and Times-*. 
Antoninusy fpeaking of that Happinefs^ which he 
deemed our Sovereign Goody calls it fomething which 
was in our Power IIANTAXOT ^ AIHNE- 

KnS, EVE RY WHERE tfff^PERPE TUALLY. 
I 7. f. 54. 

Durable — artd Indeprivable. — -My? sta- 

BILI if FIXO &r PBRMANENTE BONO, BEATUS , 

efe nemo pote/l. Tufc. Difp. 1. 5. c. 14. p. 372. Edit. 

U Davif 



N 
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Davif. So immediately after, in the lame page— - 
An dubium ejl^ quin nihil fit habendum in eo -gemre^ 
qu$ vita beat a completur^ fi id poffic amitti ? nihil 
enim interarefcere^ nihil exfiingui^ &c. Koci rig 
Hvln 11 tv^oioc^ rif TU^wv l[Jt.Troii(ron AJyoslai, J Xiyot 
KaiVaf ri Kxi(ra^o^ (ptX^, dxXa yto^(t^^ ^vAijT^f , -btu- 
jjifoV^ oixXx TfKTpjia; iiJ'ETPOIA ijth Sruq 
?X«* «^ TO AIHNEKES >^ ANEMnOAI- 
2TON. j/nd what fort of Happinefs Is this ^ which 
emf thing intervening may embarrafs ; / fay not Caefar, 
9f C«far'j Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, a 
ib^ufand things befide? H a^^isesb furely hnpliiS 
nothing fo much, as Perpetuity and bring su- 
PEKioR TO Hindrance 01 Impediment. ^- 
rian. Epi&. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 585. E(Ut. Upu See alfo 
U 2.C. 11.^. 227. 

Sei^f -DERIVED.— -if/jtf^ boc dabitts, nt opimr fi 
imdo fit aliquid effe bcatum, id oporten totum 
PONi IN POTESTATE Sapientis : nam, Ji amitti 
vita beat a pot eft ^ beata effe nonpoteft. Cic, de Fin. !• 2. 
C. 27. p. 163. — jtj TO?^ /xb xaT aAr<9£»a;v xoixoTg iv« 
HA1Q TCfptTTiTTTi^ av6f w^T®^, Itt* ai)7» [oi S-foi] to" zrscp 
fflivlo. T7;^/ J/tf« might not fall into real Evils, the 
Gods have put the whole in his own Power. Af. 
Ant. !• 2. f. II. T/ ydi^ iru^ o ^rdsT-cr^^ olv6^oo7r^ y 
" "Uvra-UvM, v^SaiiAOVY.dxi^ IIANTA US 0EAEI 
nOIEIN, /A10 xwAu£i9«i, |wr/(J* dvoc^KOc^e&xi, For 
what is it J that every Man fecks ? To be fecurely 
fixedy to be happy^ to do all things accord- 
ing TO HIS OWN Will, not to be hindered, not 
to be compelled. Arr. Epidt. 1. 4. c. i. p. 539, 540- 
Jri/lotle joins felf-deriv^ and indeprivable in his idea 

of 
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lAavliuo(A^». Etk Nici 1. i. c. 5. 

Note VIII. p. 125. The Political and 
Lucrative,theContemplative and 
pLEASURABiE.] This fourfold Diftin£lion^ of 
Lives is mentioned in Arifiotk^% Ethics^ 1. I. c. 5^ 

Note IX. p. I3I. ^Pleasure 

Whom Love attends, ^c. 
alluding to Horner^ Iliad. S^ Vi Hi 4* 

Note X. pi 136. Suppose an Event wtRB 
to happen — NOT AN Inundationj id^c] Sec 
Arrian. Epi£i, 1. 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 
addreiTed to the Seekers of Leifure^ Retirement^ and 
Study. Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290* 
^ 1% olvrfi i5 h^oia^ ^c. See alfo the fame Author^ 
1. 4. G. I* p* 567* IIw? dx^itg^- i^c* and of the Dia- 
logue here commented, p* 113. 

Note XI. p. 137.— *-Is Acting a Circum- 
stance, £5f^.] Etenim cognitia contemplatioque na» 
tura manca quodammodo atque inchoata Jit^ ft nulla 
aSlio rerum confequatur. Ea autem aSiio in hominum 
commodis tuendis maxime cernitur. Cic* de Offic. /. i. 
c. 43. The whole Chapter, as well as the Subfequent, 
is well worthy of Perufal. 

Note XII. p. 140. — If a Piece of Metal be 
tendered us, feTr,] See Arr. EpiSf. 1. i, c. lo- 
p. 1 10. *OfaT€ y^ lin ru vo^aU^ol]^^ Scc. 

Note XIII. p. 144. — Are alienated from 
IT, OR are INDIFFERENT to IT?] Placet his^ in- 
quit J quorum ratio mibi probatur^ fimul atque fiatum ftf 

U % animal 
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cnimal (hinc enim e/i ordtendum) ipfumftH conciHari^ bf 
commendari adfe confervandum^ &r funm Jfatumy &^ ad 
ittj qua ccnfervantia funt ejusjiatusy diligenda -y alienari 
auUm ah tnteritUy iijque rebus, qua interitum videaraur 
affirre. Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c* 5. p. 211. EAt. Day. 
Sec alfo /. 5. c. 9. Be OJfc. 1. i.e. 4. '0^xe^if4,iU 
•jsTfOf i'J]i; >£u9u\ yBvofAiioi. Plut Mar. p. I038« b. 

Note XIV. p. 155. Let it not be forgot 

THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SoCIETY, fcTtf.] 

The whole Argument to prove Society natural td 
Mdn, from p. 147 to the page here cited", is taken 
from the fecond Book of Platans Republic. See 
Plat. torn. 2. p. 369, ^c. Edit. Serrani. Sec alfo the 
fame argument hinted at in Hit Protagoras of Plato^ 
p. 322. C. Edit, Serr. Tom. i. 

Note XV. p. 156.— Are not the Poweri 

A^ND Capacities of Speech, &fr.] The Argu- 

^ mcnt in favour of Society ^ from our being poffeffed 

of Aoj/©^, or the /peaking Faculty^ feems to have 

been much infiftcd on by the befl Authors of Anti- 
quity, 

TiiTTfig KOc\ zsrccvT^ dysXccia ^w» [jt.ocXXoVy cr,Ko'j, 
'OdOjv J/af, CO? (pufxsvy juarny ri (pm? tztgisT* Xoyov ^\ 
fjLOvov "'Ai^SfWTT©-' i^ii rm ^wccy. *H /x£y Jy (pccvrj ri* 
vii'^ K^i AuTTT)^? eV* arii^eTov • Ao \ton roTg uX>^oig 
iirc-^^'XJi ^^oig • i^9CJ* y^i '^^'^^ ''^ (pvTig dJlcov tA^Ay- 

vr,u.cx.ivik'j ccKXr,XGi;, O ii ?^oyog iTr* Ta (jVjA?!^ £0 
TO crCfjiCpicov^ y,xi to ^Xsi,tl?0'j • £p5 XP^I xo ^*kqck>v^ 
K^] TO iiix^ov, Twra }^;c^ zr^oj Tfi« ^AAfini ^««, to^j;: 
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iifi^dTTOii tSioVj TO fjLovov dyxiS xu] xotitSj xx) Sixoii\i y^ 
dSiXM xi&ntnv t^nv * i H riruv xoivuvix 7a:QisT c^xixv 
xj TffoMv. The Reafin why Man is a Social Ani- 
mal, more than any Bee ^ or any herding Species whatever ^ 
is evident from hence. Nature^ we fay^ makes nothing 
in vain \ and Man^- of all Animals^ is only pojfejfed of 
Speech. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 
is pleafurahle or painful ; and for that reafon is it com-- 
mon even to other Animals alfo. For fo far we perceive 
even their Nature can go^ that th^y have a Senfe of 
thofe Feelings^ and fignify them to /each ather. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient , and what 
hurtful^ and in confequence of thisj what is jufi and 
nnjuji. It is therefore given to Men^ hecaufe this^ with 
refpe5l to other Animals^ is to Men alone peculiar^ that 
of Good and Evil^ Jujl andUnjuJl^ they only pojfefs a 
Senfe or Feeling. Now ^tis the Participatipn or Com" 
munity of thefe^ which makes and confiiiutes both a 
Family, and a Polity. Arljiot, Polit. 1. i. c. 2. ' 

'E*Koyfc yx^ liffiv Iv ttI ^^X^ '^^^ "OTPX^iAcLrm [rx 
voTiixxTx'^ ' M Si CPwval twv vofjjuflircoy UffJv f^aj/JcArt- 
XXI' ^ iix tSto SiSovlxi T,fMv VTTo rJjf (PuVfwf, zarpo^ 
ro SI auTCov <rn[jLXivnv ii/xaj aAAvAo*c rrig "^v^j^g tjJ 
voyi^xTx-"-lyx xal Jl'vujUfda xoiVcaviTv oiXXnXoh;^ xxi 
ffilAirpKiTiisSxt • xoiveovixov yx^ ^uov o ''AvSpwTr©^. 
Idefis are. Images of Things in the Soul; and Sounds 
are declarative of thefe Ideas. find for this reafon 
were thefe SoUNDS imparted to us by Nature^ not only 
thai we might indicate to each other thefe Ideasy but 
that we might be tnabled to communicate and 
LIVE in Associations. For Man is by Nature a 
Social Animal» jfrnpioa. in I. de Interpu p* l6f k* 

U 3 Thus 
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Thv sCic^a^ fpeakuig of liimqH Naturi-^rOmtit^ 

ffpirtunitatis baUlitaUfyue relifui c^rpcris^ m^dera" 

timum vocis^ oration is vim, qua conciUahix eft 

j ^kmana ina^mmi ficUtatif. De L^. L i*. c* 9. p, 

3S.EJit.Daviff 

Again in liis Offces-^^ed qua natur^t principia 
lint cfitimuttitatis V ficietatis bumana^ repetendum 
abius viditur. Eft enim primum^ quod armtur iff 
wverfi gemris bumani focietaU. Ejus enim vinculum 
fft jRatfo^ &. Oration qua dacendoj difcendo^ cam- 
fuunicando^ dijcepten^o^ dijudicando^ conciUat intmr f$ 
h^miniSy eonjungitqui nfaurali ^uadam ficiftate. De 
Pffic. I. I. c 16. 

, Thus too in hisTrcatife.ZJ/iyji/. D^#r.— .y«w 
t^idomiua tirum {iit vo% fiUtis dicere) Eloqjjxndi 
VIS quam iftpraclara, quamqui diviua f ^aprimum 

gfflcit ut ea, qua ignoramus^ difcere^ is^ ea^ qua f^imus^ 
(iJios docere pojjimus. Deinde hac cohort amur^ hacper- 
fuademusy hac confolamur affliSfos, hac deducimus per- 
territos a timore^ hac gejiientes comprimimusj bac cupi^ 
ditates iracundiafque rejiinguimus : hac nos juris, le- 
gum, urbium focietate devinxit: bac a vita immani 
V ffri fegregavit. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 59. p. 
243. Edit. Davif. — See alfo ^uint. Inft. I. 2. c. 16. 
and Alex. Aphrod. wfpJ \J/u;^. p. 155. b. EJdt. Aid, 
Sqn^ii Min. 1, i. c. 2. p. 15. Pkt, in Sopbijld^ p. 269. 
A. Edit. Sfrr. 

Note XVI. p. i66, 'Tis from among thr 
f EW, &c.] In omni enim arte^ vel Jiudioy vel quavis 
Jfcientia^ yet in ip/a virtutfy fptumum quodque rariffir 
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nuim ift. Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. • 
Thus too Ariftotle joins the rare and the excellent'*— 
TO cu, 7^ cirdviov^ x^ iirxCviTOv^ y^ xaXov. £tb. Nic. I* 
2. c. 9* TO ydif (TTTocvm^ (t) EwOuJiijutff^ TiiJiiov^ Plat, in 
Eutbyd. p. 304* b. Edit* Serr. 

Note XVII. p. 167. — Working ever uki* 

FORMLY ACCORDING TO THIS IdEA OF PER- 
FECTION, £^r.] 

Thus Boethiusj addreiHng the Deity, 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubemas^ 
Terr arum cceliqiu Sator^ qui tempus at avo 
Ire jubesy JiabiUfque manens das cunSfa movers j 
^em non externa pepulerunt fingere cauftt 
Materia fiuitantis opus; verum insitaSummi 
Form A boni, livon carem : Tu cun^fa superno 
Ducis ab EXEMTLOj pulchrum pulcherrimus ipfe 
Mundum mente gerens^Jimilique in imagine formans. 
Confol Philof. 1. 3. Metr. 9. 

NOTB XVin. p; 167.— From some HtDDEW 

HIGHER Motive, t^cJ] Mnvoji il fA^iii rcxSra 

[fc. r» T6f ora] woifi (^oo-ip 6j(rl», aXAa t? jUfv juf- ^ 

f ixri (pi(rti » (pufl-fi, aXX» traj a (^uViv • tjI fs xaOoAv, 

THTO t3 JUIW tJ avOpWWir (pJcTf* TO T£f«f JtTf (pO«l 
€r»V, »T6 Xfl6T« (Putriv • TJI / AlJ (puVft |^f ) fAfiHv t« 

iravTi tiraf a (puVtv (9jiiv yif xaxov iv Ty td-^htJ) oujc 
Jri XTAfa (^uVty, aXAa (puc-fi xat x«to6 (puViy, 
Joannes Gram, in Ariftot. lib« 2. Natural. Aufcultf 
nihil tmm fieri fine eaufa p^efi : nee quicquam fiu 

U 4 quoi 
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pui^fari nm p§tift: mc^ fi id fa&mn ijt fu§dp9i9ui 
fiiriy fartiKtum dtiti viJgrL Cic. de Diviiu 1. 9t* c 
28» p. 189. £^>. 2>tfv^ 

. ^ Note XIX. p.. 169. Man 13 a $ociai. 

"" Rational Animal.] z5w Aoj^xov 9^ voXirtxei^ 
Aojaxov >^ suiMMMcoyy Ao^'ixov 9^ itAi^Wy thcfe • are 
-Dcfcriptkmt of Humamty^ which we ^eet ia eveqr 
Page rf Bpi^Utus and Antwimu. 

It feems indeed to have been a recdved Opinion 
of old, that fe intimati was the Rtlatiw between 
thefe tmo, Anrihtta^ thi^t wherever there was Ha* 
tion^lHy^ SnuJity followed of pourfe. Thiis JbUr 
mnus — 2r» A ri ?i&yiMf^ Mif a^ «»\»T4X^a. 1. X0« 
£ 2« And apiq» morp. fvXlj^f^ rqiww trov W 
rig fotfSf (piffiiK f^^X*'* Wf^f '^ ny&n^ o/AdiW 
^Ik'juJiri, S 9^ /AcixXaif * Jfo-y ^«f fpi Xfiih^f -Kqtgd ret 
aXXccj rotntra x, cjoj to on>)oeip»ar6«i t&I oixfio} j^ 

I T is not (>erhaps foreign to the prcfcnt Subjed to 
obferve, that were the Eyes of any two Men' what- 
ever to view the fame ObjeSfy they would each, froiQ 
their different Place^ and their different Organization^ 
behold it differently^ and have a different Image. But 
were all the Minds in the Univerfe to recognize the 
fame Truths they would all recognize it as one^ their 
Recognition would be uniform, and themfelves in a 
manner would be one alfo. The Reafon is, Per^ 
ception by the Senfes adnriits of more and lefsy better 
^nd worfe j but Perception by the IntelleSly like Truth 
|ts Objedl, admits of no degrees, and is either no^ 
ihfog at allj^ or elfe total, uniform, cpmpkl^, and ou^*. 

5 Hen^c 
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Hence therefore one Source of the Society^ and as it 
were Communion of all Mindsy confidejred as Minds, 
pjpiely, the Unity of Truth^ their common Objeft. 

Again, every juft and perfefl Society ftands on 

the Bafis of certain Laws, But J-^aw is nothing 

more, than right and perfeSi Reason, feen in bidding 

and forbidding^ according \o the Nature and £ifenc« 

of thofe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefofe 

this Universe be one whoi^e, or general Society, 

there muft be fome common, general Law for 

its Condu^ and Welfare ; and this Law muft, of con* 

jfequencft, be fome ri^ht and perfeSi Reason, which 

pafles thro* all things, and extends to every Part. 

Well therefore might Antoninus ^zy in the Beginning 

of this Note^ that every thing rational^ was of cour(e 

focialy fince Reason and Law appear to be the 

fame^ and Law. to be the Support and Bajis of all 

Society. Thus too Cicero'^fequitury ut eadem fit 

in his [fc. Diis^ qua bumano generi Ratio; eadem 

Veritas utrobique Jit % eademquehEXy qua eft reSli 

fraceptioy pravique (Upulfio. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 

c. 31. p. i8o. See alfo the fame Author, De Legg, 

1. I.e. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit. Davif De 

Fin. 1. 2. c. 14. p. 123. See glfo Diog, Liflert. 1. 7. 

f, 88. Af. Jnton. 1. 5. c. |6. I. 6. c. 23. Jrift. Polif. 

as quoted in NoteXV. 

Note XX. p. 169. Nothing can be puh- 
5UABLE, which is destructive of Society.] 
5/ enim Jic erimus affeSii^ ut propter fuum quifqut emo* 
lumentum fpoliet, aut violet alterum^ difrumpi neceffe 
eft eam^ qua maxime ejl fecundum naturam^ bumani 
generis Societatem. Cic. de OlEc. 1. 3. c. 5. 

No Tl 
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NOTB XXt p. I73.--Fdft CofVTKAKIBs AtS 

iVBR RECO^MIMD THBOUOH THE SAMS Ha- 

»IT, bft.] Aoxir^ 1^' ^ dTdrn, % ii Imriptti rm 
' hcBfV<av^ i dvrri taau. Tien funu i9 hi mu and the 

Jkmi Error^ andomandtbi famt ^cwicij w&b nj^a 
;;U things contrary. Arift. de Anim. L 3. c. 3. Thig 

by Tbemi^inSf in his Parapbrafe^ is Aus illuftnited. 

TSk f vd(VTi6}y [aU irtv imriiAn^ a^ [aw aytota • i 
-jrif TO iyoAoif «c tkpbafAw yim^xm^ ^ to scoaios 

Itffui^, i^»waiarat 9^ wi(l ddrgfOf^ CJf Things 

mtraty then is wi Scigna^ and mu Ipurama. Ar 

Um h$^ wb$ kkows Gnd to bi fimahing iamJiamL 

^ knows Evilat tbo fame tinn to tefmitbing parm'aam* 

and boj who is deceived with rej^ u one •fthafi^ U 

[deemed aife witb refiiea h tbe otktt; See the /# cf 

^ J>tof, p. 531. T, I. EeBt. Serr. 

NoTB XXII. p. 174. — Those four Grand 
Virtues, is^c] Stobccus having told us, that of 
the Virtues fome were primary^ fome Jubordinate^ adds 

ifiiecv^ iinocMtrvvw * xocl Wv (ih (Ppovug-iv, isrep] ri 
xaHfixovloc yma-^ai • rriv S\ ctapgotjvvnv TsrcpJ rocg oouotg 
TH ovOf WTTi* ' rriv it ccvipntxVj uff » Taj iTTOfAovaf • rne 
a Axaw(ruy»jv, Tssfi roiq awoi/f/x^at*?. The primary Vir^ 
iues are four\ Prudence, Temperance,^ Forti- 
tude, and Justice : Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices 'y Temper anccy in Mens neural Appetites and 
Purfuits; Fortitude J in Endur'ingsi and Jufticey in 
piflributions. Eel. Ethic, p. 167. 

That 
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That the Life according to Virtue, was deemed 
the Life according to Nat VKE^ appears from what is 
](aid by the fame Author, in the Page following— 
Jl»(rm ii T8TWV T«y ei^ilm to t£A©* tivoti^ ri cIko^ 
Xidug Tfi (^uVet ^JJv iTioirrtv i\ rircav iici rm iAw» 
w«p6;^£(r9«i ru[)(dLv(nl» rov avipioirov^ The End of all 
ihefe Virtues is^ to live agreeably to Nature ^ and each 
ofthem^ by thofe Means^ which are peculiar to itfelf is 
found to put a J^an in pojfeffton of this End. 

S likewife CicerO''''''-^Etenim quod fummum bonum 
a Stoicis dicitur^ convenienter naturae vivere, id habet 
banc, ut opinor, fententiam^ cum virtutc ^ congruerc 
femper. De Offic. I. 3. c. 3, 

Note XXIII. p. 174. That Life, where 
THE Value of all Things is justly meai- 
SURED, fe^f.J Sec pages 143, 146, 168, 203, 

ao4. 

Note XXIV. p. 175.-— That, which being 

PONE, admits of a RATIONAL jpUSTIFICA-t 

tion.] In the' Original it is zo-fap^Ofiv fuAoj^y 

'liT'Xjn dvoXoyia-iMov. Diog. Laert. 1. 7. f. 107. otrt^ 
'j3Pa')(^\v h\oyo)i i^n rnv di'rroKoyixv. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Mathem. 1. 7. Thus rendered by Cicero^ ^-Officium id 
ejfe dicunt, quod curfa^um ftt^ ratio probabilis reddi 
pojftt. De Offic. 1. I. c. 3. The Reafon of it^ 
Grr^iName, x<%6)}xov, is given by Simplicius. Kot- 
firxoWa lo. Ta ymfjLivot xocloi rot ^xoyjct x) Iw46«At 

^^l^^-r^Moral Offices (fre thofe things which are done 

agreeably 
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AgreiaUy to what is fittings aniixpedient. Simplic. in 
£acb« c. 37* 

■ Note ZXV. p. 176.— *— An© when our 815- 

VBAAL EnEEGIBI^ EXERTED ACCORDING TO 

THE Virtues above, have put us iw pot- 
SESSION oF> &a] This was th^Idga of Happiness, 
tdopted by the M Acaiimj^ or Platma. Siom^ 
dam naturam^hire^.Jk affi&umy ut optimi afij 
fOjffttf ad naturamquo accommadatiffimi. , Cio de Fin. 
1. 5, c. 9, p. 370. The Piripateticsj who were 
originally of Atfime School, bc]d tha fiiine. 'E< * 
f Sru^ T0 dififtiinvov dyoAiv 4^;^^; Ivifyuet yly^ilet^ 

I/this be admtudj it folhwi that HvMAU Good «r 
' Happiness ij, tbg energizing of the Soul accoreUng u 
the bejl and moft confummate Virtue^ in a firfe& . and 
^mpUte Life. Ethic. Nic. 1. 1. c. 7. A perfe& an4 
compete Life^ they explained to be fuch a Life as 
was no way deficient either as to its Duration^ its bodily 
Healthy and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Goods ^ and Profperity, By the beji and 
mojt confummate Virtue, they not only - meant thaf 
Virtue, which was in its kind moft perfeft, but which 
was the Virtue alfo of that Party which is in each 
of us moji excellent. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, fuch as Strength and Agility ; and there are 
Virtues of the Senfes, fuch as accurate Seeing, accu* 
rate Tailing ; and the fame of every Faculty, from 
the lowed to that which is fupreme. 

The fovereign Good or Happinefs here fpoken of, 
i^ again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where It 

is 
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is called, the Attaining the primary and juji Re- 
quijites $f our Nature^ by a ConduSi fuitabk to Virtus 
and moral Office. ^ 

The primary and just Requisites here 
fiiendoned, are all Things requiiite to the Ufe and 
Enjoyment of our Primary and Naturax* 
Perfectioi^s. Thefe Primary and Natural 
Perfections mean the Natural Ac com p Li 8H- 
ments of both our Mind and Body. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Natura^ Prima 
fecundum Naturam ; by the Greeks^ ra tF^uTOt xcil» 
(p6(^^VJ roi v^uTa rrig (piarua^. In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 
fations. Memory, Docility, Invention, (jfc. See Stob. 
Eel. Eth. p. 163. Cic. de Fin.' I 5; c. 7. p. 364. J* 
Gell. 1. I2.C. s* 

A like Sentiment of Happinefs^ to this here fpoken 

of, is that mentioned by Cicero Virtuie adhibita^ 

frui PRiMis a naturd datis. De Fin. 1. 2. c. ii. 
p. 113. 'Tts there called the Opinion of the old 
Academics J and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by 
the fame Author. Honefte vivere, fruentem rebus 
lis, quas primas homini natura conciliet. Acad. 1. 2. 
c. 42. p. 240. 

It is to be obferved that Cicero, fpeaking of this 
Hypothefis, fays that it propofed an Idea of Happi* 
nefs, which was not properly in our own Power. Hoc 
non ejl pofitum in nojird a^ione : completur enim &r 
ex eogenere vita, quodvirtute finitur, & ex Us rebus 
qua fecundum naturam funt^ neque funt in nojira po^ 
tejtate. De Fin. I 4. c 6. p. 287. 

Hbnce 
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iUHbncb tb«K&ro the Dificibkcy ofibii D$^^ 
trim. However juftifiable» however huidable iti Emf^ 
it could not infure a due Sucafs t$ its Endta9§uru 
. Aad hence too the Force of what is objeded toic in 
tM DitJ§gui^ from f. 177, to the Eml of the firft 
Pait; 

NaT! XXVI. p. 185.— To PLACE THE SoTS^ 

&IMNG00D IN Rectitude OF Conduct^ CsTr*] 
As die C9ndu& here mentioned implies a Coniduft 
under the Diie£Uon of a befitting RuU or Laiv^ 
and thar^ as oppofiNi to wrsng ConduA, which has 
cithv no. Rule stall, or at leaft one erroneous > it 
insf not be an improper Place to enquire, what waa 
the antient Opinion concerning Law un itersal, 
ihaii great and gimral Law^ which flood oppofed W 
the municipal Laws of particular Cities, and Com* 



Est quidem'vera Lex, nSia ratio^ natura can'* 
gruenSf diffufa in omnes^ conjlans^ fcmpitirna^ ftue tweet 
ad officium jubendo^ vetando a fraude deterreat^^ne^ 
erit alia lex Romaj alia Athenis^ alia nuncy alia po/i* 
bac \ fed fcf omnes genteSj fcf omni tempore una lex^ (f 
fempiternaj £sf immortalis continebit ; unufque erit com'* 
munis qua ft magijier^ £5f imperator omnium Deus. llh 
bujus legis inventor^ difceptator^ lator. Cui qui non 
pareUt^ ipfe fefugiety ac naturam hominis afpernabitttr • 
hoc ipfo luet maximas pcenasj etiamft cater a fupplicia^ 
qua putantur effugerit. Fragm. Cic. dc Rep. L 3. 

Le« 
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XiZTL ejt ratio fumma^ injtta in naturOy qua juhH 
ia qua facienda funt^ prohibetqui confraria. What 
follows is worth remarking. Eadem ratio^K cum eft 
in hominis mente confirmata .& confe^a^ lex eft. Cic. 
de Legg* 1. i« c. 6> p. 22. 

Again. Lex vera — ratio eji re£fa fummi Jovis. 
To which he fubjoins, as above. Ergo ut ilia divina 
mens fumma lex eft \ ita cum in homine eft^ perfe^a eft 
in mente fapientis. De Legg. I. 2. c. 4, 5. p. 88. 

*Tis in this Scnfe the Jpo/lle tells us of the Gen^ 
tilesy ox Mankind in general^ that they ^ni; the Work 
of the Law written in their Heart s^ their Confcience 
alfo bearing witnefs^ and their Thoughts the mean while 
accuftngy or elfe excuftng one another. Rom. i. 11. 

As Ciceroy in his Book of Laws above cited, follows 
the Stoic Dlfcipline, To is it agreeable to their Rea- 
foning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 
which we here treat, to be the Sovereign Rea* 
SON OF THE Deity bimfelf. Thus Chryftppus"-^ 
Idem [fcil. ChryJippusJ legis perpetua iff aterna vim^ 
^ua quafi dux vita & magiftra officiorum ftty Jovem 
dicit ejfe. Nat. Deor. 1. 1. c. 15. p. 41. 

So by the fame Philofophers in Laertiusj we arc 
ordered to live according to Nature^ iSh IvipySylac «» 
^TTds^opeuciv EtttSfv vofxt^ Ttom^j otnref iHv • ofiHg 
Aoj^ Ji« TFoivluv i^X^fASvf^y auJoV «» ru Au, xa- 
6»i)/£jtAoyi T«T(tf T»Jf rZv Svlm (for oA«v) imxriffing op7<, 
doing nothings forbidden by the Universal Law, 

that 

a 
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tha is U faj9 by f^^ ^V^^ lUa/m^ uA$€b pafleth ibr^ 
0B Tbmgs^ and wbUb is tbi same wiib JoVB bhm* 
fif^ th G^vtm^ €iul G9nJu^$r cf ibis mihtrfa M* 
wimfiratiw. Laot. 1. 7. £ 88. BUt. JOiUnmJU 

AG&£EAfiLY to this Realbttiiigy Piuiarcb ttirteBb^ 
dwlc, who made Auoi, a Goddds, woA ib$ MJffkffit' 
rf Jove; for» lays be^ Zm iux i;;^fi fth rwf Aixna 
^i^jfoify ftM' tiwJoV Aoeq ?^ Oi/aic ir)y ^ vo^umv • 
«]pi«;Cur»I^ 9^ nXtUrdlfyf Jfove i&o/ IM^ Arixn Ir 
Right y^r ibix AJpspr^ but is bimfi^ Right* mii 
' Justice, and 9/ all Laws tbi mjl antibnt «jmI 
PBEPECT. MmrnL p. 781. B. . . 

T'H u 8 Jbamnm^^-^t^ ^ Ad}^ik«v ^cm#v, f j 

>iytf xal d^/*y. th End§fRetio9ml Jmrnalsu i§ 
ftUmo ihi Reason and sacred Law 9f tbat Citf 
mHd n»ft antient Polity^ [in which aU rational Beuigs 

arc included.] 1. 2. f. 16. 

The mod (imple Account of this LatVj which the 
Suics gave, feems to be that recc^fded by Stobaus i 
according ^o which they called it Aoj/ov, ©p9«» o^a^ 

voi9)7(&?v, Right Reason, ordaining %uibat is to ha 
donsy and forbidding what is not to bi done. £cl. 
Ethic. 178. See alfo the Notes of Turnebus and 
Davis upon C/V. de Legg. 1. 1. c. 6. 

Having premifed thus much concerning Law 
univsrfaly it remains to fay fomething of that Rec- 
TITUPB OF Conduct, which is in this Part of the 

Dialogue 
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Dialogue prQ^ofed as our Happinefs. Rectitude 
OF Conduct is intended to exprefe the Term 
K«7«f§«^K, which Cicero tranflates re£la Effe6ilo^ 
Koili^^fjkoi he tranflates Return FaSium, See Df 
Fin* 1. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 
KalpfSwfto, was NoV** txr^orotyfji.oc^ a Thing com- 
manded by Lawi to which was oppofed iy.if-niJi.oi^ 
a Sin or Offence^ which was defined No/^t^ d-Trcc^ 
y^opsvfxoc^ a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor. 
1037 C. What Law is here meant, which thus 
coinmands or forbids, has been (hewn above. 

Hence therefore may be feen the Reafon, why we . 
have faid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law 
univerfal'y fo intimate being the Union between this 
and right Conduif^ that we find the latter is nothing 
more than a perfeSi Obedience to the former. 

Hence too we fee ihe Reafon, why iq one view 
ilt was de^m^ Happiness^ to be void of Error or 
Offence^ i^tcfAt^fiilov tivou^ as we find if in Arrian. 
EpiH, 1. 4. c. 8» p. 633. For to be thus inculpable 
was th? ntcejary Refult of ReSlitude of Qon^u^iy or 
rather in a ooanner tbg fame thing fvith it. 

I can^t C(Hv:lHde this Note^ without rei^arking 
00 9a c^iegaat AUufion of Antoninus to the primary 
Sigtiifiquipn of the Word KajOf9«fif, that is to 
.%> x«la «f 9oV, right onwards^ Jiraight and direSlly 
fqrwarii. Speaking of the Reafoning Faculty^ hpw, 
without looking farther^ it rejfs contented in'' its own 
Energies y he adds— — K«9o jcoJoaSwo-iK «« rotavla* 
.trp^JiK oMOfM^ovloti^ rm o^^irj^Tot r^g oSh irnixocma-ou. 
m„^.^^^For whi^ Tfofon are all dilions^ of this 

X Species^ 
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mfs oftbrir Pr^iffbn &10HT oiiwARm. 1. S-f. 14. 
So AgMii in die fame Senfe, ivOi Zxy vf^mw, U isip^ 
0n^ tbi ftraigbt R»ad. I. 5. f. 3. 1. 10. t lu 

' One would imt^iie chac our Countrynun MUim$. 
had thU Reafiming in vieV| when in his 19th Son- 
net fpeaking of his own Blindnefi, he fays imth % 
^)eciMning^ Magnanimiry, 



■ ■ ■ Titlargmemi 
Jgmnfi Httnfn^s Hand9frWiU\ mr b^U one j§i 
, Of:Hiart9rapiibMtJHUbiar uf^ mdftur 
r ...Right owwaIids. ' ■■ 

The whole Sonnet Is not ujiwordiy of Peru(at» be- 
ing both fiiblitne mod fimple. 

NoTl XXVII. p. 185.— TrtB MERE DOING 
WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO SUCH Af^ 
End, EVEN THO' WEx NEVER ATTAIN IT ^ ] 

Thus Epiifttus in Atrian^ fpeaking of Addre6 to 
Men in Power, and admitting fuch Addrefs, when 
juftified by certain Motives^ adds, that fuch Addreft 
ought to be made, without Admiration, or Flattery. 
Upon this an Obje£tor demands of him, 'sru; «v 
Tu;^b7, z iiOfACii ; But hoTJU then am I to obtain tbat^ 
which I want ?• The Philofophef anfwers, 'Ej^ 
fi (Toi Aiyw, oTi acTETSOMENOS oifri^X^* 
*X* ^* /*o»'o»', 'I'* ^f ^^y^ "^^ cotvIS xrpgww J Did liViT 
fay to thiii that thou JboulJ/l go and addrefsj as thet* 
thou wert /^succeed; and not rather with this only 
viiWy that thou mighteji do that, which is br*- 
COMING THY CHARACTER ?—— And fooo after, 

when 
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lylien an Objedioo is urgpd from Appearance, and 
the C)pinion of Mankind, he aiifweri,— — oux oTorO' 

itAAa TtfnEnPAXeAtKAAnS; knoweji 
thou not J that a fair and good Man does nothing for the 
fate of Appearand^ but for the fake only of having 

DON£ WELL AND FAIRLY ? Jrr. EpiH. 1. 3. C; 24. 

p. 497, 498. This DoHrine indeed feems to have 
been the jSj^j of the Stoic Morals ^^t Principle, 
which included, according to thefe Phiiofophers, aa 
yrtVL^Honour and Honefy^ as Good and Hapfinefs. 
Thus Cicero — Facer e omnia^ ut adlpifcamur quscfecun" 
dum katuram finty etii ea non adfequamur, id ejfe ii 
bonejiumy ^ folum perfe expetendum i^ fummum bonum 
Stoici dicunt. De Fin. 1. 5. c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 
is coitfonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarch^"^ 
Tifd /lAcy (pi/criv oi\/tipt aiiiPo^w Hvoli * to il t^ (pja-n 
SlJLoXoysiVj aya6o\— And igain— — TO ^^ii koc]x ((>v(riv^ 
TfX^ iwen — ri Kocli (pwiv^ diidcpofx i7vM. Pluim 
Mori 1060. D. £. See below, htote XXX. Socratei 
wai of the (ahie Opiifioh, a^ appears from all piarts of 
the Platonic and Xinophontean Dialogues. Take oiie 
Example out of many.-— rov Sk iy»6iyh1i 9^xA\Sg 
v^irlnv & »» tB-farloi. riv ii h wfarlovjoc^ /xaxapiovri 
3^ lute»/Aot« tml. Gorg. Plat. p. 50^. £dit. Sttt. 

K o T B XXVIII. p. i8s.~What if Wb make 

OUR NATURAL StATB THB ^TANDARD ONLY 

TO detbrminb our Coni>uct, {fTf.J 'Tis in _ 
th'is fenfe we find it elegantly faid in Plutarch by the 
lad mentioned Phiiofophers— f-oi;(fn« rii'; ivia^fAoviaf 
niv (pvc-iv^ x) TO^ Kx\» tpi^iyr'^that our NATURAL 
Statb and what is confonant to it^ are the E&bmbnts 
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$f Happimfs^'^vni juft before, the fame naturalitaU 
is called T» %oAiim\^ **f X^t *& w^*» tX? «p8T?c^ ibf 
SouRCi •f moral Officii and tbt Subject Mat- 
ter ^ Vtrtm. Kut Mor. 1069. ^' P- Atqms 
itiam iUud pirfpicuum tft^ etaJNtmi neciffi ejfe tfihium^ 
quid fMpwtth^ cum quid agort hUipiat^ fiquutmr ; id-' 
fui initium iffi naturm acc$mm§dutum : nam aUterap^ 
pititi$9 f^c. Cic. Acsd. I. 2. c 8. p. 85, 86. hiiimfr§^ 
pmi meeffi tffi apta (sT acammodata naiurm^ quorum ex 
jOiai^nt Ftrtu$ foffit imftort. Dc Fin. L4. -c. 17. 
p. 316. Cum voro iUa^ qum offiaa offi dixi^ proficif- 
cantor ah iniiiis uaturm \ ta ad bi^c nferri mctffi oft • 
ui roHi did foffit^ omnia offida 00 nforrij ut aSfifooh 
mar frincipia natuno i uoc Ufmon ui hoe Jit bonorvii 
vLTiMUM«-^/}V Fin. 1. 3* c. 6, p. aij. 

NoTjB XXIX. p. 185.— We sHoi;i.p nor. 
WANT A Good to coftRB9f»oND, iie.1 Pkoardr 
quotes the foUowing SentimenC of Chrjfipfus^ who 

patronized this Idea of Good— —Toy -srs^l dyaBu^ 
xcc\ xaxwv XoyoVy ov dJlog ho-dysi xxl ioxt/xd^n, 
<rj(Jt.(p(avoTalov iZ/xi ((>n(Ti tw Cia, xa\ ^iki^x rSv 
.fjM(puTwv olirlsff^ai u^oXni^mv. Plut. Mor. 1041. £. 

Note XXX. p. i87.-~-Yet we look not 
FOR HIS Reputatio:^, (f^c] What ^intilian 
fays of Rhetoricj^ may with great propriety be tranf- 
ferred to Morality. Nojier orator ^ Arfque a nobis 
finita^ non funt pofita in eventu. Tendit quidom 
ad vi^foriam^ qui dicit : fedy cum bene dixit j etiamji 
non vincaty id^ quod arte continetur, effecit. Nam CsT 
gubernator vult falva nave in portum pervenire : fi 
tamen tempejiate fiterit abreptusy non ideo minus erit 
gubomatory dicetque notum illud\ dum davuni redum 
teneam. Et nudicus fanitatem 4egri petit : fi tamtn 
I aut 
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eut valetudinis vt\ cut intemperantia agri^ altove quo 
cafu fumma non cMtingit ; dum ipfe omnia ficundum 
rationem fecerit^ medicina fine non excidit. Ita oratori 

bene dixijfey finis eji. Nam efi ars ea in actu 

fcfifaj ton in eventu. Inft. Orat. 1. 2. c. 17. 

Note XXXI. p. 187. He for a Subject 

HAS THE WHOLE OF HuMAN LiFE, fS*^.] 'OxxrU 

T/ ?y ra lyilig ; "TAa* ry zrpoxioUsi, Trsj 1 iV ava- 
Cf itpofAepij riuj^sleu ri lii\s dyaSi i! xax^. The E [fence 
of Good y is a peculiar Dire^ion of ATtnd ; and the 
BJfence of Evil, is a peculiar Dire5fiqn alfo. What 
then are Externals ? They ferve as Subj ects to 
the Aftnd's Dire^ion, from converfing with which it 
obtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. EpiS. 1. i. c. 29. 

Again A« uA«i, iiiifpopoi • >J it yj^iici; civjuv ovx, 

dSi'diipop^. TJ^ Subjects are indifferent^ but not 
Jo the ysE of them. Arr. Epid. 1. 2. c. 5. 

Thus Horace: 

Non pojfidentem multa vocaveris 
Redfebeatumi re£fius occupat 

Nomen beatiy qui Deorum 

Muneribus SAPI ENTER UTi,- 

^ Duramque callet pauperiem patij 

Pejufqi leto fiagttium timet : 

Non ille^ ^c. 

Od. I. iv. 9* 

Even the Comic Poet fecms not to have been un- 
acquainted with this Do£lrine : 

X 3 Ch. 
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Ch. ^dn&rratr CL^dilUf ntftrumfiej^. 

Ch. Atyirpm f fHfm mwm oriJkn tfif 
^i riHipti fj/if fin bihMf fua qmdm in bfm^ 

^arhaisf pMtrtam imSkmrnty mmm^ f^M^t €i9giiai9S^ 

^ipa bate pirinJi fint ui UUus bmrnuj pi Hiftf- 

JUit: 
fyi UTI fciff d boka; iUi^ qui mn itihpr rOH^ 

miff. 

Heaifton. AA. J. S. 2. V. 18. 
Yfi. Phfo^. ifk pxAjdmxH p. 281. Edit, ^^ hm- 

NoTf( XX^. p. 1^9,.— The ^d ij^ ajuMn. 

^KTB 18 BVBR DlfTANT^ &<C.] Sfd fH ffims 

friibus cum diciiur Artificios^ pffterum qu$dam mhb 
bf confiquins putandum efty quod tlli itnymnfAolixiv 
appellant ; quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur^ id ad- 
primo rediijjimi dicitur : quicquid enim a fapiente pro^ 
ficifcitury id continuo dekot ixpUtum sffi omnibus fms 
purtibus \ in eo enim pofitut^ eji id^ quad dicimus ejfe 
fxpetendum. Nam ut peccatum ejf patriam prpdere^ 
parentes violarfy fana depeculariy qua funt in ejfeHu : 
fie timer e^ fie marere^ fie in libidine ejfe^ peecatum eft^ 
ftiam fine effe£fu, Verum ut bae^ non iripofieris far in 
confequenlibusy fed in primis e(fntinu^ pecffita feent : Jtc 
fa qua proficifcuntur a virt\itey SVSCEFTIOUE prima^ 
^«» FERF£CTio^E» fi£ia fitnt judicanda. Cic. de 
f\n. 1. 3. c. 9. p. 228- Ti" Ulu riMq r\>lxjim [i Ao- 
»x7j 4'^?C''] ® ""^^ **' '''^ ''*' ^**' 'ori^ag iff^Cfi " |f^ 
\j7rio iv] of^'f.crsv; xai j7ro*^fi(r(W( x«* rm rotnruv 
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PtTiA^f yiviJcu V ©All XTf^fjf, c«p T» cjocoil/^, a AX* 

dTTfoiriiU i«ulp to ZTgoTiih tJonT* &rt Ufrt7v^ ly^ 
ifrix^a roii(i,oi. M. Ant. 1. II. f. I. Et quemad^ 
fn$dum opportunitas (fie tnim adpellemus luxaip/ffv) non 
fit major produ^iom temporis (habent enim fiium mo^ 
dum quacunqui opportuna dtcuntur) fie re£fa effe£fio 
(xalo^doxriv enim ita adpello^ quoniam re£lum faflum 
TfMlo^iufAx) re£ia igitur effeSfioj item eonvenientia^ de^ 
nique IPSUM bonum, quod in eo pefitum efi ut natura 
confentiat^ erefiendi aceejjionem nulhm habet, Ut enim 
opportunitas illa^ fie hae de quibus/dixiy non fiunt tem^ 
ports produSfione majora : eb eamque caufam Stoicis non 
videtur optabilior nee magis ixpetenda vita beata^ fi fit 
tonga ^ quam fi. brevis : tdunturque fimilij ut^fi cothurni 
laus Ula eft adpedtm apte convenipe^ neque multi cothurni 
paueis anteponerentur^ nee majores minoribus : fie quoi' 
rum omne bonum convenient id atque opportunitate finitur^ 
nee plura paucioribus, nee longinquiora brevioribus ante' 
ponentur. Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 14. p, 242. Sec alfo 
Dio. Laert. 1. 7. T. ioi« M. Ant. 1. 6. f. 23. 1. 3. f. 
7. Senec. Epift. 66. 

Note XXXIII. p. 191. — Recoi-lect then, 

SALD Hfi, Do YOU NOT REMEMBER THAT ONE 

PRE-coNgEfT|ONj, £^r.] In tbis, and the fubfequcnt 
Pages, tlie general Pre-^onceptions of Good are applied 
to the particular Hypothefis of Goodj advanced in this 
Treatife. See before, ^.115, I2ij 122. 

Note XXXIV. p. 192. -And is there 

ANY Time or Place, whence Rectitude 
OF Conduct may be excluded?] n A N- 
TAXOT x«i AIHNEK«2 Itt/ cro/ eo, xai 
t3! vx^iori cvjAiicu itoaiCS; fuaffnJv, xot\ toht wa- 

X 4 f^'c'itf 



M. Ant. L 7* f. 54* 
Not* XXXV. p. 1^92.— .Wnit* If SMALL 

HOT BK IN HIS PoW£R TO ACT BKATg&T ANH 

HONESTLY.] Mwl* »9 I^^Xiys^ wSf ' yMlw 9 

0^«i TO oivoSiv Miip^ifjiaFrf Arrtan. Epift. I. 4^ e. id* 
*p;'650. 
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Note XXXVI. p. 195. tThere auc Ik- 

STANCES innuju^rable OF Men BAP) as well 
vAS coos, &r.] See a long Cauk^ue of thde in CS^ 
€ev\ Tufoflan DifpMtati$»s \ Spartan Boys % Bariariam 
Sages; InJian Wives '^ Egyptian Devocees* Cs^c. fstc. 
The whole Pafiage b worth rakding. Ti;/^. •'^O^* 1* 5* 
c 27. p, 400> 40i| tt*tf. 

Note XXXVU. p. 196.— This 1 write you 

(says he in one of his Epistles)' while, 

voTwv iijury JiaAoj^iO'/xwy jtAviijM-57 — Dio. Laer. !• 10. f. 2a. 
6^<r/n ageremus vita beatum ^ eun^em Jupremum diem^ 
fcribebamus hac. Tanti autem morbi ader^nt Vifica ^ 
vijcerum^ ut nihil ad eorum tnagnitudinem pojjit accf^ 
dcre, Compinfabatur tamm cum his omnibus animi /<- 
iiiia,^ quam capiibam memorid rationum inv^ntortfrnpte 
Mojircru^n ^Cic. deFin. 1. 2. c. 30. p. 173. 

Soon after we have another Sentiment of Epict^^ 
rus^ that a rational Adverfity was bitter than an irra- 

tsMal 
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tional Profperity. The original Words are— xjirr- 

Dio* Laert. 1. 10. f. 135. 
Note XXXVIII. p. 198. OCrito, if |t be 

FLEASING TO THE GoDa, &^r.] The thfce QttOUr 

tioas ifl this P^ge are taken frqm Plate -^ the £rft 
from the Crifo^ Quoted by Epiif^ius at the ^nd gf 
the Enchirtdson^ and in tnaay other Places ; the fe« 
cond from the: ^0/9^7, 4ii9te4 as frequently by the 
.fame Author j the third, from the Memxtnus or Epi- 
iaph. Plat. Opera, torn. a. p. 248. Ediu Serr^. 
fee alfo Ck. Tufcul. 1. 5. c. I2« 

Note XXXIX. p. 199. If you are for 
'Numbers, replied he, what think you of 
THE NUMEROUS Race of Patriots, fe^^.] &id 
quid duces &f principes nominem ; cum Itgitnes fcribat 
Cato f^epe ahcris in gum locum frofeSias^ unde redituras 
fi non arbttrarentur ? Pari ammo Lacedamonii in 
7bermopylis ocddirunt : in quos Simonides^ 

Die h9jpt$ Sparta^ nos te hie vidijfe jacenteij 
Dum fatUlii patrise legibus obftquimur. 

Tufcul. Difp. 1. I. c. 42. p. lOi^ 

Note XL. Ibid. Martyrs for Sys- 
tems WRONG, t^c."] That there may be SLbigotUef 
Obftinacy in favour^ of what is ahfurd^ as well as a 
rational Con/lancy in adhering to what is right^ thofe 
Egyptians above mentioned may ferve as Examples. 
Mgyptiorum morem quis ignoret ? quorum imbuta men- 
its propuiuuis error i bus quamvis carnificinam prius fubi^ 
irint^ quam ibim aui afpidem> aut fekm aut canem aut 

croco" 
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'troc§£bm vi§lmi : fimrum Hum fi imprudntigs qmd^ 
^mfiunm^ pcfmm nttlkm ruufna. Turciil Difp, 
L 5* c 27* p. 402. See befonpt if^^ XXXVI. 

Note XLL p. 2O0^*-Csi.ibratbd to suck 

A HEIGHTf IN THE RiLIGIOIft WHICH WE 

FROFEss, fie. 'Tb probable, that fome AnalogJM 
of thb (itft bdoced t Father $f the Chtrcb (and no 
left a one than St. Jirm) to iky of the Stmcs^ who 
n^ mrtf/ Rg&kudi the only Good, no- 

8TRO DOOMATI IN FLBRIJKiyE CONCORDANT. 

Tii. JMenag. itt D. La$rt.- L 7. (. lOi. p» 300. and 
G€aak. Prffat. in M* AntM. See aUb of this Trm^ 
tifa page 1 10. and below, Neti LXIV. 

i 
Note XlAl* p. loi. To tivs consistent- 

I,Y, &/.] To LIVE COK^ISTBNTI'y M h^TO CX- 

phtned to be living according to some onx 

SINGLE CONSONANT ScHEME OR PuRPOSE ; and 

our Good or Happiness b placed in fuch Con- 
sistence, upon a Aippofition that thofe, who live 
inconftftently^ and without any fuch uniform Scbemey 
are of confequence miferahUy and unhappy. To rc- 
X^ fjkh Zjjvwv Sruq oiwiSuiyLt^ ri ofAoXoyiifJLivoog ^?y • 
ruTo ^ iri xa9' hx Xiyw hJ cvfACptavov ^Sv, wf tw» 
fAOCXoiMiVfcg ^(Jv7cov H,xyioixi[jt,ouiv%v, Stob. £cl. £tbic« 
p. 171. 

This Consistence was called in Greet ojiaoXs- 
yiccy in Latin Convenientia^ and was fometimes by 
itfelf alone confidered as the End. ThifioXfxyw 
^Kiy^tTi rix^ sTifOct. Stob. EcL Ethic, p. 172. See 
alfo Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 6. p. 216. So alfo in the fame 
Jaft named Treatifc, c. 7. p. 220.— -l// enim hijiri- 

ani 
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0m aaioy fahatm mtftut^ mm juivis^ fid certus qutdam 
gft datus : fie vita agenda eft eert$ genere quodam^ nom 
,fu$liiet; qu^d genus coNVBNiBKs consentanb- 
UM QUE dicimus. Nee enim gubematieni out medieinm 
fimlemfapientiam ejfi airiitranmr^ fed adioni Ulifetius^ 
quam modo dixiy fef faltatkmi $ at in ipfa aRTB infi^ 
KON FORIS petutur extremum, id eft^ artit effe&iu 

'T I 8 upon tl^is Principle we find it a Preoejit 
in Cicer$*s O0ces i. ' .. Jp. prinds autem conftituen* 
4um efty quos nos i^ quales effi velinmsj (if in quo 
genere yitaer-»l. i. c. 32. Sp hlp^wV^ in the En- 
ehiridien of Epi^etuSy c, 33* — r-Tci^(» nvi ffJii x«- 
gotxliifot <ravl5 9^ ruvovy ov ^t^Aa^iff ivl n o^aulai Sv^ 
9^ av6f«VoK liriivfxft'mv. Ordain tothjfelffime Cba- 
raster and Model of Lifiy which thou may ft maintain both 
ty tbyfiy^y and when tkou art eenverfiant npit^ JMLankind. 

So much indeed was refted upon this Piin- 
j:tple of Cenfifteneey that even to be any thing con-- 
fiftentfyy was held better than the contrary. Thus 
Epi^etus.^'—^EM (Ft ii7 a¥9(uirw cnrai, n dyaiop n 
xdtXQy • 3 TO iytfAmxov «■« ftT i^tfyd^Moix} to caulK, 
j) ri iKlo^'^^It behoves thee to be one uniform 
MAN9 either good or bad^ either to cultivate thy own 

JAindy or to cultivate things external Arr, Epid. 

1. 3. c. 15. p. 421. And more fully than this does 
jhe exprefs himfelf in a place fubfeauent} where 
having firft counfelled a^inft that foire Cpniplai* 
fancr, which makes us, to pl^fe Mankind, forget 
our proper CharaSfery and having recommended as 
our Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds .'£1 S\ 

fkfi ififfu rSvJa^ oX^ aW)cAivov iv) TMotifVct * ysvS 
$T; rSv xiva/Jwv, it; t«» /ixotp^cS v" ■■ ^%iJ!pofi» S" S't« 



^3*6 'NOTES ^ Tit»ATW8 tpt;^ii^. 

JfutifyAat IrecmmaufUthii i$mi!^pUaff^ibmtmn 
ibttUiaIfy U aUtbaiis uMrmy % becmn a p^fii§aUpf 

.Ifewglf ftr^UfOi kin d Cb an n eht sfi ^fftr^at my 

jm tp bihlmitdi tbw mnftMMM§itt$ ThcifilBB 
^mi AgMncnuion* 

"'"■'' Sp tdoHd&Acs: 

•.\ ... '. 

> ■ ■ t J ^M»<»coiitTAwyieK:um>r * 
Jb vMif^ iPMlf Mv'«x mfif^ mc frhr ilk 
I^ jam fMiifttif jam bx9 fiau khtai. ' 

^ * Sat. 7. 1. jt. ▼« a. 

8ee alio Cbwraahifiics^ V. i. p. 131. 

TO LIVE consistently; but to live cow- 

tISTBNTLT WITk'NAT0ttS.] '6,ufoX«}^/A&wf rif 

(picti C^h. Cleanthes inStob. Eel. Eth. p. 171.— 
/Congruenter natura convententerque vivere. Cic. dc 
Fin. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 221. The firft Defcription of 
our End [to live confiJitntly\ was deemed defe^^oe^ 
and therefore was this Addittm made. See Stcbaus 
in the Place cited. Jrr. £pi£2. 1. 3. c. i. p. ^.^^ 

Note XLIV. p. ^204. — -To live consis- 
tently WITH Nature is, to live accord- 
ing TO JUST Experience of those things, 

WHICH HAPPEN AROUND US.] Ti?i<^ ir) T^ 

(pir^oov SiiXoiJLivo^ Xtro*ii(ra», fcj^pcfxe tov fporrcftf tjitw, 
'Zw notT iuTTtiotopj Tcoy (puVfi <rv[xSa,mvlcov, Stob. Eel. 
Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert. 1. 7. c.^7. t£s verbis 

IfcU. 
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[fcilt vivere fecundum naturam] tria fignificari Stotd 
dicunt, Vnum <lufmodi^ vivere adhibentem Jcientiam 
earum reruntj qua naturd evenirent-^^De Fin. 1. 4; 
c. 6. p. 286. Sec alfo the fame Treatife, /. 3. r. g^ 
p* 227. /. 2, t. II. p. 113. where 'tis exprefled— 
Vivere cum intelligentid earum rerum qua naturd eve^ 
nirenU 



NoTbXLV. p. 205.— To LIVE PERPETUAlrWr 
SELECTING, AS FAR AS POSSl'BLE, WHAT IS 
CONGRUOUS TO NaTURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT IS CONTRARY, MAKING OUR EnD THAT 

Selecting, and that Rejecting only.] 

'6 rt *AvI»Va7f(^, —TO tiA^ xcrcrOoi, *E» 

Tw iiWiwa^ >^ dTrot^aQccltiog ixXsysaicu fjiiv ri xoi]a 

Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 2- p. 497. Edit. Potter. Thia 
^entijfnent was fometin^es contraSiedy and exprefled 
as follows - -TO i\)X9yiri!]) Iv toiV ixKoyoiiq < 
fometimes, more concifely fiill, by the Angle Term 
TO iuXvynrtTv. See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 
joins tbisy and the foregcing Defcriptions of Happi- 
mefi^ together. Circumfcriptis igitur his fententiisj 
.quas pcfuif (sf fi qua fimiles earum Jint j relinquittir^ 
ut fummum bonum Jit^ vivere fcientiam adhibentem 
earum rerum^ qua naturd eveniant^feligentem qua fe» 
cundum naturam^ ^ qua contra naturam funt rejicien^ 
Hm^ id eft ^ conveniinter congruenter que natura vivere^ 
De Fin. L 3. c. 9. p. 227. See alfo De Fin. 1. 2. 
c. II. p. 113. See alfo Diog. Laert. 1. 7. c. 88.— 
Stob.Ecl. Eth. IT I. 



Note XLVI. p. 207. To live in the dis- 
charge OF MORAL Offices.] ^Apx^fif*©* i\ 

(TiA®^ 



[rfMI' ^im\ ti vdfU ri naMnmU IrmXffvIa {^ 
L«at. 1. 7. & 88.-^ob, Ed/ Edi. 171. — Qfid^ 
mmm^finm/tiim mvin. Cic» de Tuu L 4. c 6* 
p.a86* 

" Sbon after we ttedf tbe ]^iuSi&8--^To Llvlr Ac* 

CORDING TO NatURM | Td LlVS ACCORDIHa' 
TO ViRTUB. *0 ZiiMnM-.TfAO' i^Tf^ TJ 0/tMXe}^ 
|Unk. T|f» (^um ^jfr^ jTirif iri naT ifili$ ^. Lacrt* 
L 7* c. 87.-— HCfi2/i»l«r# Mflnvt ; jpi/ {^ mtintfr 
virtaiif id ejl^ bptu/lati vtven — ^DeJ^inl L 2*c. it» 
pw 113. Wbcttf MS has been alreaify obfiuife^* /iqpr 
174, and in the JNif# fiiewife on die Phce^ we' findP 
Ibe Lipes according to Natun and f^rtta are ooii^ 
ladeitd as the fim, 

BowBVRR, to make tbb Aflerfbn [Auner^ (if ic 
lie iiot perittpt fiiffidemljr plam alreadjr) it majr noc 
be impRiper to oonfider what Idea thde Pbihfiphirw 

had oir Virtue. 

Ih Latrtitts (where he delivers (he Sentiments of 
Zm9 and his followers) Virtut is called Z!ipia^Oeo-ic 
ili,QKayvi».m^ a conftfteni Difpofition \ and foon aftei^ 

^ Mind formed to Conjtflena thro* ruery Part of Lifiw 
Laert. 1. 7. c* 89. 

In Stobaus (according to the Sentiments of tfle 
fame School) it is called Atadfiri^ -^m^ dfi^Pm^ 
«u1? ^ffl oXov Tov C/iw. A Difpofition of Mind^coH^ 
fonant to itfelf throughout thi whole of Life. EcKEcb. 
p. 167. 

So 
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So Ciaro in his Laws^-^ConJians (i perpetua ratia 
vitay qua eft ViRTUs. — 1. i. c. i;, p. 55. 

So Seneca in his ^i^b EpiftIe'^''^VtKTvs enim CON- 
VENIBNTIA conftat : omnia opera ejus cum ipfd con^^ 
cordanU ^ ctngruunt. 

Thus therefore Confidence being the Eflence of 
Vtrtucy and upon the Hypothejis here advanced^ the 
Silence alfo of Happinefsi it follows firft that a ^f r^ 
tuous Life will be a Happy Life. But if a Happy one^ 
then of courfe a Life according to Nature ; fince no* 
thing can be Good^ which is contrary to Naturcy nor 
indeed which is not confonant, in ftrideft manner^ 
to it. 

And here (as a proper Opportunity feems to 
offer) we cannot but take notice of the great Simi* 
litude of Sentiments $ it may be even faid^ the Una* 
nimity of almoft all Pbikfophersy on this important Sub*- 
]tSi concerning £nds^ and Happiness. 

ThosB) whofe Hypothefis we have followed in 
this Dialogue, fuppofed it to be Virtue and con- 
sistent Action, and that without regard to For» 
tune or Suctefs. But even they, who from their Hy« 
pothefis made fiime Degree of Succefs requifite j who 
retted it not merely on right A£fiony but on a Propor^ 
tion of bodily Welfare^ and good Fortune concomitant, 
even thefe made right Action and Virtue to be 

PRINCIPAL. 
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Tnys 4rebyi0s^ aocording to tbt Doarifw pf 4he 
i^>/AtfX^^tf» School. ^^MfAwnipx Xf^^ ^t^^ h 
iu7uXH»- ff^PP^ifi i^ tbiVfimr Exercifi •f^Plrtug^ 
attfnjii with ixtmial g$$d Fmnnt, Opufc. Mytho* 
log* p. 678. Confonant to this Sentiment;, lip i^^| 
in the beginning of the fiune Tfwifife |«iy ^^t^ 
toe «»^ oux lu9«BK ivicHiMtP i^ amyKoti irA • o A 
iu^;0ii^bi4i99 9^ clycAif Mf iri. Tbr gf94 Afyn is nH 
rfmaffiij HaftJ 1 [becaufe upon this Hjrppthefisi^ 
eaUfsro^ Fortune my b^ wanting i J h^ fb^ iiips^ Mm 
U •f mipi Q^ [beca«lc» uppn the Ufx^ Hfjf^ 
ihcfiH withoitt Vutuc was no Hmi^^l fM. 

fluff dnroivfi^oi. — 'The tad Mam (fays he) m^ «m^ 

r tf/ all tims ti mifiraUi^ wbiiitr bi bavi^ &r wbgfbtr ie 

wam^ tbi MauHA rf^xunuA Mtrttmi %firifb$ havg 
tbemy bi wiU imfkf ibm iU. Ibid. ^^96. Thos 
we fee this Phiiofophcr, tho' he make Externals a 
Requtfite to Happiftefsy . yet ftill without Virtue he 
treats them as of no importance. Again — Au© J* iitn 
rsfxvovlxi iv tS 6»w • d /aIv (rKvipafroVfCiy av rXdum 

NfVwf . Tav Sv dfiloiv (po^iAi JtiXtj'<rflat (lege iv^Xta^ou^ 
Dorice pro ^iXav) j^ev rixSloLVy imour^ou i\ 9^ rnvc^v. 
There are two Roads in Life diftin£i from each other ^ 
one the rougher^ which the fuffering Ulyffes wmt ; tk^ 
other more fmoothj which was travelled by Ncftor. 
Now of thefe Roads (fays he) Virtue deftres indui the 
latter \ and yet is Jhe not unable to travel the former^ 
Ibid. p. 696. From which laft Sentiment it appears* 
that he thought Virtue, even in any Fortune^ was 
capable of producing at leajl fome degree of Happiness, 

As 
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As fcir the Socrattc Do£lrine on this Subject, it 
may be fufficiently feen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198, 199. And as the Senti ^ 
mentS) there exhibited, are recorded by Plato^ they 
may be called not only SocratiCy but Platonic dlfo. 
However, left this (hould be liable to difpute, the 
following Sentiment is taken from Xenocratesj one 
of Plato's immediate Succeilbrs in the old Academy 
by him founded. StvoKfdTtig (|)?ia"iv, ^EvAiifAova uvot>i 
riv rwf ^X^ ^XJ^^ CTntfxfoof • reivjriv j/aj ixdrta 
ttmt Aoijuova. Xenocrates held that he was Eudsemon, 
#r Happy, who had a virtuous Mind ; /or that the 
Mind was every me*s Daemon or Genius. Arift, 7op. 
L a« c« 6. 

Here we fee Virtu e made the Principle of 
Happxness, according to the Hypothefis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant Allufton in the Paf- 
fage to the Etymology of the Word ^EMifxuVy which 
Cgnifies both [Happy] and [pojfejfed of a good Genius 
pr Damon i] an AUufion which in tranflating 'twas 
not poiEble to preferve. See below, Note LVIII. 

As for the Peripatetic School^ we find their Idea 
of Happiness, as recorded by Laertius^ to be in a 
manner the fame with that of the Pythagoreans. It 
was Xf ^^*^ apfli?? £» 61W TiXi;« — The Vfe or Exer- 
cife of Virtue in a complete am perfeSi Life. Laert. 
1. 5. c, 30. We have already, in Note XXV, cited 
the fame Do£lrine (tho' fomewhat varied in £x- 
preffion) from the Founder of the Peripatetics^ in 
his firft Book of Ethics. So again we learn from 
from him— •— %T« w^oi^ii; rmq ^ Ivif j^fiai T^iyov » 

y u 
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7fti TO TfX^, that 'tis iirtain AOtms and Emrpa^ 
wbUkart t$ b$ imnU the End. EtKc Nic^l i. 

c 8. And «giln— "En y«f •wlii i luirfK^U ri^ 

Xi^. F&r UistbiVifj ROtitmb 0/ JOimi^ tMcb U 
Ufilf thi End. Ibid« L 6. c. 5. And aedn» "H I v- 
Utiimia higyua rig in.^'-^HkpfiMi/s is m trntasm 
EmrgixiMg. K 9. c 9. And more aqdicitljr dm 
lU tbde PUBages in that degut Stmxlc^ L i. c. &— 

. c^omAui^ «XX* i% mywn^ofMoi (rJmm ydf rm^ 
MXiMYV *) Stu f^rm hrf Of trnkm j^ iy^Sh O I 
nPATTONTB£ OPdAS tin(e«Aoi j^^WIm. 
J#r «f in tbi Olympic GanuSy nsi dmfi are armmsti^ 
wh$ an bandfmift mnd ftrsBgifi^ itiith$fi wba xamiat 
andcsntnul^ (fir Uisfr§m aimnglhsfi €%m» thaViSwrs tl 
fi^ with TiffiQ t$ things laudaUi and gssd im bsmmm 
Lift^ 'tis tbi right A&sirs $tdj that attaim tbg PffiJIm 
rf thm^ Nay^ fo mudi did tbia Pbilolbpbcr *m to 
HMfpimfs depend on right Aaitn^ that tho' he re- 
quired fome Portion of Externals to that Felicity^ 
which he held fupreme \ yet ftill 'twas Honour and Vir^ 
tue which were its principal Ingredients. Thus fpeak- 
ing of the Calamities and external Cafualties of Life, 
which he confeffes to be Impediments to a Happinefs 

perfeSly complete^ he adds ofAaq i\ ^ sp rirotg Ao- 

XdiMTTii TO xaXov, ifruiciv ^/f y tj? 6uxoA«f cr«AA^c 
7^ [M^ydXocq a'Tj^iOtC, fJi>ri il dvocXyrnrixv, dWec j^fv- 
voiixc m 3^ f^^o^o^l/vxfiU *Et J"' u(r\v di mf^ynau 
inifixi TM ^<i}^;) Kxidvig iiirofABVf iii)^ ctvyimlo rSt 
fAMM^mv adAi^ • iiifrolt yif m^x^u r» fAtfrtflee x^ 
<PasuAa. Toy }/<%p eoV «'Af|6«; dyotiov x^ S/AtPpoir^ «-«- 
ffcci oiifxAoi T«f Tu;(^af ivfrxfll^omf (pi^eiv^ 1^ |x T«f» 
wr«f)i«v7«v a^l r» xs^rA -a-foirluit • xoiliiTSf 3^ 
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fAtX69tCi'r»^ 9^ (nafloroiAbv Ik rSv Miv]uv 0^u7wy xoU- 
X\rw virHniJt>x wonTvf rov avVv Js r^i-rrov xj t«; aX- 

irtlf ymiT otv fuJixifiMv* And yet ^ even infucb Inci-- 
JeniSf thi fair Principle of Honour and Virtue fhines 
forth ^ when a Man with becoming Calmne/s endures 
many and gnat Misfortunes^ and that not thro^ Infenji^ 
hiUtyj but being brave and magnanimous. Nay more^ 
if it he truej as we have already affirmed^ that 'tis 
A^onSi which are predominant in conftituting a happy 
Life^ then can no one be completely miferable^ who is 
bappy in his right Conduct j becaufe he will never be the 
ASlor of what is deteftabk and bafe. For 'tis our Opi- 
nion that the Man^ truly wife and good, endures all 
Fortunes with becoming Decency ^ and from whatever 
happens to arife^ ftill frames the fair ejl ASfions \ like as 
the good Commander ufes the Army^ which he happens to 
find J after the manner mofi agreeable to the Rules of 
War \ and the Shoemaker^ from fuch Skins as others 
provide binh flakes a Sbooy the beji that can be made 
from fuch Materials \ and fo in the fame manner all 
other Artifis befide. But if this be true^ then he^ who 
is happy in this Rectitude of Genius, can in no Inftance 
be truly andflriSlly mifcrable. Eth. Nic. 1. i. c. lo. 

A s for Epicurus J tho' he was an Advocate for 
Pleafore^ yet fo high was his Opinion of a wife 
and right Condu£fy that he thought rational Adver- 
fity better than irrational' Profperity. See DiaL 
p. 197. Hence too he reprefented that Pleafure^ 
which be efteemed our Sovereign Happinefsj to be 
9S infeparable frooi Virtue^ as Virtue was from that, 

• Y 2 'Ax«*W' 
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^J'fuf, *Tis impoffibli ta Uvi pkafiaraUy^ wUbuti 
living pruiintlj^ and bomuraUy^ andj^fify i «r f0 Uv0 
prudently and honourably and juftly^ mtbnU Uving 
pUafurably. Epic, in Laert. I. lo. f. 132. 

To conclude the whole, our Cotintrymfti^ Tli. 
mas Hobbes^ though Be profefiedly pcplodes aU • tfab 
Dodrine concerning Endsy yet feems bfeafibly to 
have eftablifhed ah End himfelf, and to have founded 
it (like others) in a certain Energy or Actiok. 
For thus 'tis he informs us, in his Treatife called 
H^man Nature^ that then can be no Content- 
siENT, but in Proceeding; andr^krf Feuicxtt 

confijleth^ not in Having to in Prosi^eeiho. 

And again, fome time after, having admitted die 

- Comparifon of Httman Life to a Racey he inmie- 
diately fubjoins — But this Rac b fve mu/l Jkpp^fi u 
bam no other Goal, mr other Garlan o» ha Mug 

, 1F6REMOST and in it. 

And thus much as to the concurring Sentimettts ef 
Philofophers on the Subjefl of Ends ^ here treated. 

• Note XLVII. p. 208, — Yet it in no man- 
^ ner takes away the Difference and Di- 
sTiNCNioN OF OTHER THINGS.] Gum entm vir^ 
' tutis. hoc proprium ftt^ earum rerum qua fecundum 
e^aturam ftnty habere deleSfutn ; qui omnia fie exeequet* 
veruntj ut in utramque partem itaparia redder ent^ uti 
nulla jeieSlilne uterentur^ virtutem ipfam fufiulerunt. 
Cic. dc Fin. 1. 3. -c. 4. p. 267. "^ 

Quid autem apertius^quamy fi feleBio mulla Jit ah 
its rebusy qua contra naturam finty earum rerum quee 
fint fecundum naturam^ tollatur omnis ea^ qua quara* 

tur 
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tur laudeturque prudentia ? Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 9. 
p. 227. 

Deinceps expUcatur differentia rerum : quam ft 
non ullam effe diceremus^ confunderetur omnis vita, ut 
ab Arijitne \ nee ullum fapientia munus aut opus in* 
vemretur^ cum inter eas res, qua ad vitam degendam 
pertinerent, nihil omnino inter effet j neque ullum delec* 
ium baberi oporteret. Itaque cum ejfet fatis conjiitutum, 
idfolum effe bonum quod effet honejlum^ tf id malum fo- 
Ium quod turpe j turn inter hac ^ ilia, qua nihil vale- 
rent ad beate mifereve vivendum, aliquid tamen^ quo dif* 
ferrent, effe voluerunt, ut effent eorum alia ajlimabilia, 
alia contra, alia neutrum. Ibid. 1. 3. c. 15. p. ^46. 

Cjetera autem, etji nee bona nee mala effent, ta- 
men alia fecundum naturam dlcebat, alia natura effe 
contraria : iis ipfis alia interje^a ^ media numerahat. 
Acad. 1. I. c. II. p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. y^^ 

Note XLVIIL p. 208. It suppresses no. : 

SOCIAL AND NATURAL AFFECTrONS, l^C.^ As 

much has been faid concerning the Stoic Apathy, 
or Infenjibitity with refpe£l to Paffton, it may not 
be improper to inquire^ what were their real Senti- 
ments on this SubjeA. ^ 

IlaO®^, which we Ufually render a Paffion, is al^ 
ways rendered by Cicero, when fpeaking as z paic, 
Perturbatio, a Perturbation. As fuch therefore, in tlic 
firft place we fay it ought always to be treated. 

The Definition of the Term w«9®^, as given 

by thefe Philofophers, was o^u.i^ zjX£ovoc^is(ra, tranf- 

latcd by Cicero, Jppetitus vehementior. Tufc. 1. 4. 

c. 9. p. 273. Now this Definition may be more 

Y 3 eafily 




eafily exphinccl, if we firft inquire^ what they meant 
by op^iJ, 'Op|x^ they defined to be ^opei J'^X^f ^^* 
Tj, a Titidsncy or Mathn of thg Soul toward fimething* 
S(ob. EcL ELhlc. p. 175. A israfl©* therefore* or 
pgrturhaihn muft have been, according to their De- 
finition, a Tendency ar Meticn sf th Sml^ wbkh vms 
txcijfrui nnd btymd Bounds^ St^bmus^ from whom 
lh45 OcfinLtion is taken » in com men ting upon ft ob* 
fervcs, i Xiyn TsriipujcJ^ isr\i<ivd^m^ orXX* rii% \$ 

that Zim (its Author) d^et ndt call a IlaS^ /^mi* 
t^wg capable by Nature U fafs ints Excefi^ itti f&me- 
ihing aiiually in Excejt already^ m having its B£hice^ 
mi in mere Capacity^ but in Jifuality. EcU Eth. p, 155, 

There is another Definition of the fame Temij 
which makes it to be ^ a A 03^^ hJ ^dtp ipuffiw tj^vifv 
^m^.^y tf Msthn oftheSQul^ irrational and contrary u 
Nature- D, Laerc- hj, T Jio, Andrmicus Rhsdiui 
adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, ^l tVe- 
AuJ^tv xiKJte* Tn aj/iatflifj frQm the Opinim of famething 
G$^d 4r Evil IlEf I n*9, p< saj. So that its whole 
Idea is as follows. A Pirturhatiany &r Stoic Pa^n^ 
is a A'htim of the S&ul^ irraticnal and contrary ta 
Njii^r^^ arjjing from the Opinion of fomeihing Gcod 
^r Evil Thcfe Ufi Words, founding the ft a 90* 
or perturbation on Opinion^ correfpond to what Cicero 
fays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of the 
Stoic Phikfophersy &mnes perturBathnes judicio fitri l^ 
fjphiione, Tufc. I- 4. c. 7. p, 276, Laeriius informs 
u£, xhA\ they even m^c the Perturbations themfeivss to 
li Judgments, A^x-frjs duloli rd Ts^d^y xf*W*? eTvut^ 
Jjjert. 1- 7*f- 113- He fubjoins an Inftancc to illuf- 

3 y^f^ 
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j/ufion x«Xo» fva%. For thus (fays he) tht Love of 
Mwij is tbi Judgment $r Opinion^ that Money is a 
thing good and exuUent. Plutarch records the fame 
Sentiment of thetrs» in a fuller and more ample 
manner. naO^-— X«}^ isrwn^oq y^ axoAar^, U 

typofl-XaCww, if Perturbation is a vitious and intern^ 
porate Roafoning^ which aj/hma Vehemence and Strength 
from bad and erroneous Judgment. Mor. p. 441. D. 
To thefc Teftimonies may be added that of Ihemijiius. 
.—9^ tu x«xw; 01 ioti Zwwof, Ta va09} t?^ ayfipwiri- 

Afl^}^©* xpiVfic if*«pTfipr»a^, Themift. Paraph, in Ari- 
ftoC de animi, L, 3. p. 90. b. Edit. Aldina. 

T H B Subftance oF what is faid above, feems t# 
amount to this ; that n»Oi^, in a Stoic Senfe, implied 
a Perturbationj and not a PaJJion ; and that fuch Per- 
turbation meant an irrational and violent Motion of 
the Soulj founded on Opinion or Judgment^ which 
was. erroneous and fault] . 

Now from hence it follows, that TfiE Man of 
PBRFBcr Character (according to their Hypo- 
thejis) muft of neceffity be iwoAi^^ Apathetic, 
OR VOID OF Perturbation. For fuch a Cha- 
raster^ as has been flievn, implies porfeSl RiSiitudo 
of Conduit. But perfeft ReAitude of Conduct im- 
plies perfeSi Rectitude of Judgment 5 and fuch Redi- 
tude of Judgment excludes all Error and wrong Judg* 
ment : But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Pertur^ 
bation of confequence, which they fuppofe to be de- 
rived from thence alone. 

T H at this was the Senfe, in which they under- 
fiood Apathy, we have their own Authority, as 

Y 4 given 
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given U3 hyLacrtiuu **''* ^^ «^* ^^^^^^ ^^i*** "^^^ 

^% y^J' '^^ ^'/' '^''^^ '^ apathitlc^ by bmg fmpirior 
ta Erri^r— by helng fuperkr U Error, if they may 
be credited thcmfelves ; not, as for the moft part 
we ahfurdly imagine* by being fuperhr to all Senfi^ 
and Feelingy and Affeaion. The Sentence imme^ 
tJhfely fyllowmg the foregoing, looks as if thefc 
phiiBfiphers had forefeen, how likely they were 
to be mtfunderttood. ETvixi Ji >^ aAAffn diraSn riv 

TT&fr^ r'j aifr amther firt sf Jpathetk Man^ who h 
kad ; tvha ii tbg fame In Cbaraiter^ as thi bard and 
inJUxihie. To the fame Purpofc Epi£ieius, *Oi> Sit 

^JtX^ov, w» i3^<3t1tf% (if isroAiTuvj For I am not 
TO BE ApathetiCj LIKE a Statue^ ^ut J am 
^Ithal U sbfifrvi Rglathm^ both the natural and 
adventitimf j as the Man ^f Relighn^ as the Sony a$ 
the Brother J as the Fatb^r^ ds the Citizen. A|T# 
Epia. 1. 3. c. 2. p. 359. 

Im MEDIATE i/Y bpforc tbis, hc telb us in tb^ 
fame Chapter, IlaS^ yi^ aAPtwf i )^*vfla», U pij 

that a Perturbation in no ether way ever arifesj but 
either when a Defire is frujiratedy or an Averjion 
falls into that whi^h it fuould avoid. Where *tis ob* < 
fervable, that he does not make either Defire or 
Averfion^ IlaSn, or Perturbations^ but only the Caufr 
of Perturbations^ when crronpoufly connu£lcd. 

/Vri^EEA^LY to this, in the fecond .Chapter of 
{he ^rifbfridiM^ w« w^i with Pfcpcpts ^bowt th? 
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ConduA and Management of there t^ro JffeSHons'^'-^ 
Not a word is faid about lopping ofF either i on the 
contrary, Averfton we arc dire3ed how to employ 
immediately, and Defin we are only ordered to fuf- 
pend'for the prefent, becaufe we want a proper SubjeA 
of fit Excellence' to excite it. 

To this may be added, what the fame Philofo- 
pher fpeaks, in his own Perfon, concerning himfelf. 
Arr. Epi£f* I* i. c» 21. *Eyu ^aIv Jioyjiit^xi^ iv o^i-' 

yui^M 7^ inxXm xoSoi <pu<r<v /, for my party am 

fatisfiid and contented^ if I can desire and Avoip 
agreeably to Nature. He did not remain it feems « 

diflatisfied, till he had eradicated thefe Affections ; 
but he was fatisfied in reducing them to their natural 
Vfe. 

IS: Laertius v^ read recorded for a Stoic SeniU 

jpient, that as the vitious Man had his tstx^Vj or Per^ 

iurbations \ fo oppofed to thefe, had thie Virtuous his 

'EuTraJfWM, his Eupathies or IV ell-feelingSy tranflated 

by Cicero Conjlantia. The three chief of thefe were 

B^AucK, Will, defined o^z^iq juAoj^, rational .^ 

Veftre \ 'EuAaSiio, Caution, defined "ExkAktic 

jfuXo}^, rational Averfion ; and X^^, JoY, defined 

iTopffK luAo)/^, rational Exultation. To thefe three 

principal Eupathies belonged many fuhordinate Species ; 

fuch as cuvoiM, dyavninqj aiJlur, ri^^tcj sv^pocruyr, 

luSuj^we, fcff. Sec Laert. I..7. f. 115, 116. Andron. 

Rhod. wfji -craOwv. Cic. Tufc. 1. 4. c. 6. 

Cicero makes CatOy under the CharaSer of a Stoicj 
and in explaining their Syftem, ufe the following 
^xprcflBions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur^ in-^ 
UUi^i natura fieriy ut liberi a parentibus amentur : a 

3 ' ii^9 
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jffff inith pr^fiSiam c^mmumm bumanl gtmru fodi- 
intern pirfcpumlur , De Ffn. L 3, c. 19. The fame 
Sentiment of the Stoics b recoided by Laertius^ 

(pua^ixiv ti)i%\ wfm^^—rthiy fa^ Parifttal Affiilion is 
n&turai tathtm. L 7. t i2q. 

Ac Am, foon after, in the fame Trcatifc de Fini^ 

hui^ ^u^dquM ntmo In fumma fiiiiudine viiam ager^ 
Viiitf m cum infinita quidem vduptatum abundantia y 
facik mulligitur^ ms ad cmjumlilontm tmgrtgathntm^ 
qui h^minum^ i^ ad naturahm CQmmunitatem tffi nat^i' 
iio LafTtius. '^ A A A at ft \ i^ h f ( >!p ^a ( (pa <rl ) G 1 isila % 

yi* virtusus Man (fay they, the Sieics) wlii mvif 
bt for living in S§Hiude j for he is by Natun fociah 
Mf$d formed for Antony L 7, f, 123. _ 

Again, Ciceref in the above-clted Treatife. Cum- 
gutem ad tuendos confervandofque ^ homines bominem 
natum effe videamus i confenianeum eft huic naturte^ 
ut fapiens velit gerere^ (5f admniftrare rempublicam i 
etque ut e natura vivat^ uxor em adjungere^ & velle est 
€& liber OS. Ne amores quidem fanHos a fapietite alienor 
iffe arbitrantur,''"^^^i vero confervetur emnis bomni 
jerga hominem focietas^ conjun^io^ caritas; bf tmolu-- 
menta ^ detrimenta — communia effi voluerunU Do 
fin. !• 3. c 20, 21; 

In EpiSletus the leading Duties^ or m^al Officet 
of Man^ are enumerated as follows. noAirsuf<rd«| 
yafJLtTit^ -GTOtiSiproiUti^Kh^ B'iov ciSew^ yovlcov ifrifji,{\tt(riou^ 
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^rm iti iiroi«ry, wf w«()>ux«jtAf». Arr. EpiH. 1. 3. c. 7. 
p. 386. The fame Sentiments may be found repeated 
both in Siobaus and Laertius. 

I SHALL only add one more Sentiment of thefc 
Philofipbers^ and that is concerning Frimdjhip. Ac- 

Tbiyfay that Fritml/bip exijis ammg tht Firtuous only. 
Laert. !• 7. C 124. 

The Sum of thefe Rotations appears to be this ; 
that the. Stoics, in the Charaaer of their virtuous 
Man^ included rational Deftre^ Averfion^ and ExuU 
tation\ included Love and parental A fedlion\ Friend^ 
Jbip^ and a general Charity or Benevolence to aU Man- 
kind\ that they confidered it as a Duiy^ arifing from 
o\xT vtxy Nature^ not to ncgle£t the Welfare of pub- 
lie Society, but to , be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to ad either the Magijlrate or the private 
Citizen I that their Apathy was no moire than a 
Freedom from Perturbation^ from irrational and ex^ 
cejfnte Agitations of the Soul \ and confequently that 
the firange Apathy^ commonly laid to their Charge, 
and in the demolifhing of which there have been (o 
many Triumphs,, was an imaginary Apathy^ for 
which they were no way accountable. 

Note XLIX. p. 209. It rejects no GAirr, * 

NOT INCONSISTENT WITH JuSTlCE.] The S/tfiri 

were fo far from rejefting Wealth, when acquired 
iatrly, that they allowed their perfeif Man, for 
the fake of enriching himfelf, to frequent the Courts 
of Kings, and teach Philofophy for a Stipend. Thus 
PJutarcb from a Treatife of Chryfippus Tl\f y.h 
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^jr^u'ffni^ £?r' d^yvfm — Mor^ p. 10+7. F- 

likewli^ the Stm HuaU^ in his Trcatifc of 

, as quoted by Cicero^ Sapient is fjfi^ nihil cqh^ 

fires J ligfs^ inflituta faclenUmy habere ratimem ret 

ri$> Neque mim folum mtis divitei ejfe vdumus^ 

itperis^ prop'ini^uh^ amicis^ maxim tque nipublica^ 

tlorum enim fhculfates fcf capia^ divltiiS funi civi* 

,, De OfEc, ]. 3, c, 15* 

)TE L* p, 106--UkIVERSALLY as far A3 

'UE NEITHER FORfilDS NQR DISSUADES^ IT 

PtAVoORS TO RENDER LiFE, EVBN IN THE 

VULGAR Acceptation, as chearfui, 

-JS, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE,] Euntm quod 

urn h^num a Suicis didtur^ Crnvmienter nature 

e^ id habet ham {ut opinor) fmUntiam^ Cum vir- 

^«tF congruere fimper: csetera autem, qua* Secundum 

naturam efTeiit, ita legere, ii ea virtuti non repugna-^ 

rent. Cic. de Offic. 1. 3. c. 3. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, fpeaking of the 
Stoic Do&.x\nt concerning the external Conveniencies^ 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti- 
ment in the following Words aAAa ?^ J/;;^a x«- 

rav copcv my >{£;(^ft:pft (r/Af yiiv lAgVOaj, u Siij aula Svvxiov 
TTjv i^doi Twy oixXm-Xx^iTv. Suppofing there lay Vir- 
tue en the one fide^ attended with thefe Externals^ and 
Virtue on the other Jide^ alone by herfelf^ the wife 
Man would never choofe that Virtue^ which was dejlitute 
and Jingle i if Uwas in 'his Power to ^obtain that other ^ 

- whicif 
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which was accompamed with theft Advantages. TlcfV 

Note LI. p.aog. ^Nay, could it mend 

THE Condition of Existence by adding 

TO THE AMPLEST POSSESSIONS THE POOREST, 

MEANEST Utensil, it would in no degree 
CONTEMN, iSf^".] — S/ ad illam vitam^ qua cum vir* 
tute degatur^ ampulla aut Jlrigilis accedaty fumpturum 
fapientem earn vitam potiusy cut hac adjeSia ^nt.-^-^Dc 
Fiiu I. 4. c. 12. p. 300. 

Note LII. p. 210. — Could it indeed choose 
ITS OWN Life, it would be always that^ 

WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 

exerted, ^c] Itemque magis ejl fecundum naturam^ 
pro omnibus gentibus {fi fieri pojjit) confervandis aut ju- 
vandis maximos labores molejliafque fufcipere^ imitan* 
tern Herculem illum^ quem hominum fama^ bsneficiorum 
memory in concilio coelejlium conlocavity quam vivere in 
folitudiney non modo fine ulUs molejliisy fed etiam in 
maximis voluptatibuSy abundantem omnibus copiis\ ut 
excellas etiam pulchritudine fcf viribus. ^ocirca optima 
quifque ^ fplendidijjimo ingenio longe illam vitam hulc 
anteponit. Cic, de Ofiic, 1. 3. c. 5. 

No T E LIIL p. ibid. — It teaches us 

TO CO NSIDE R Life, AS O NE G R E AT IM- 
PORTANT Drama, where, (ffr.] Thus 
Ariflo the Chian ■ 'Enou ydip Sixoiov rta clyoSS 
viroxpilij TOW oro^oy/ og avlt (S^Sfcrna avle ^AyocfABfjLvo^ 

xwlwf . *^he wife Man is Hie the good j£for ; who^ 
whfthfT he affumt the Character of Thcrfitcs or Aga- 

memnon^ 
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mefnnon, am fkher tf tbi tWQ Parts with a hecemmg 
Pr&pruty, D, Lacit, 1, 7. L i60t 

This Comparifon of Lije to a Dntmrn or Stug^^ 
phy^ (eems to have been 2 Cornpsnfon much ap- 
proved by Authors of Antiquity, See Epi€f, Emhi- 
fid. c. If. and the Notes of the late learned Editor 
iAr, Upton, Sec ^\Co M^ JntonA, 12. ^36* and /^# 
Notn ifGataker. Pkt. Gorg, p. 512- T. i, Ed, Serr, 

Note LI V, p. 211. ^^It accepts all the 

Joys DERIVED FROM THEIR. SuCCESS, ^C. It 
riKES NOT, IIKE THE MANYj ITS HAPPINESS 

ON Success alone, {^£.1 One of the wifelt Rules 
ttut ever was» with refptH iff the Enjoymnt ef external 
go^d Fortune^ is that delivered by Epi£fitus \ to enj&^ 
it^ i^ SiS^skiy «J t^' oVott iiiolaty in fuch manner as 
it is given ^ and [Qr fuch Time as it is given^ remem- 
bring that neither $f theft Ccnditions we have the 
Power tocommandp See Arr, Epiif, J. 4, c. I* p- 556, 
See alfo p. 573. of the fame. 

Note LV. Hid. On the contrary, whew 

THIS HAPPENS, 'tIS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 
ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT IS FAIR, 

WHAT IS LAUDABLE, l^c."] See before, p. 322. 

NpT E LVI. p. 212. All Men pursue Good» 
(^^c.} This is a Principle zdoptcd by all the 5/^/cx, 
?ind inculcated thro' every part of the DifTertatxons 
of Epiffetus. Take an Example or two out of many. 
0u<ri^ J* auTu Bravld^, tc Awxnv to dyxtov^ (psuynv t^ 
'Ktfcxoy ■ wry J/* J olyoAli avlytvirs^ov iSh. ^Tis the 

Nature \ 
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. NatuTi of every one to purjue Good, and fly Evil-^-^ 
for nothing is more intimately allied to us than Good. 
Arr. Epid. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 606. Again, /. 2. c. 22« 
p. 313. n»v Zeoov iim Srug cSxsta)Tfl(i, eJ; t^ IJia>> 
ervi/i^i(Ofru To nothing is every Animal fo intimately 
Milled^ as to its own peculiar Welfarb, and In« 
TERBST. 

So Cieero. Omnes enim expetimus utilitatem^ 
itd eamque rapimur^ necfacere aliter uUo mode poffunius% 
De Offic. 1. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg. p. 468. T« r. 
Edit* Serr. ibid. p. 499. E. 

Note LVII. p. 213.*-— All derived froki 
Externals must fluctuate, as they fluc- 
tuate.] Sec before, p. 126, 130, 133, 

Note LVIII, Ihid, — When we place the 

Sovereign Good in Mind ] Damon or 

Genius means vttsy Man's particular Mind, and 

Reasoning Faculty. Aaiju^v Iro^H iriy i 

fxd&r» v»^ y^ \iy^. M. Anton. 1. 5. p. 27. (?/- 
nium ejji w^ufcujufque ammum rationaUm ; ^ ideo ejlt 
ftngulos finguUrum — Varro in Fragm. 'Tis from this 
Interpretation of Genius^ that the Word, which in 
Qreek exprefles Happiness, is elegantly etymolo- 
gized to mean A Goodness of Genius or Mind« 
^EuJaijuovia ir« ixifxtav dyaio^. M. Anton. 1. 7. C 17. ; 
See Gataker on the Place. The Sentiment caine 
ori^nally from the old Academics. See be£Qj:e,/«;^ ^ ' 
321. 

Note LIX. p. 214.-— Behold the true 

AND PERFECT MaN : THAT OrNAMENT, Gfr.] 

^j/Mm gravis vero^ quam magnificat quam conjlam tfon^ 

ficitur 
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- perfina fapliutii ? ^i^ cum rath dHuerit^ quod 

ejium iffit^ id iffi f&lum hnum^ femptr fit mtejfi 

Mtw iftatus^ vertque &mma tfla namina fuffidmt^ qum 

ah impiritii folent^ Reiltus tnim appeliahitur 

m Tarquinius^ qui nu fi HH fuos ngivc p^ 

r re^fius magljier pofuli^ &£, Cic, de Fin, L 2^ 

2. p. 269- Ergo hk^ quifquis ifty qui m^itatiam 

confiantia quietus ammo efi^ fibique ipfe piacatus\ 

m€ tahifcat mokjiiis^ mc frangatur tim&n^ nee J%~ 

w quid ixptUm ardiat d^ftderio^ mc ai^^ritati 

IS deliquifcat I is ift fapitmy qmm quarts 

^^ *j £jt beat us : cui nihil bumanarum rerum ami 

fslerabiU ad demit tmdum animum^ aut nimis Itsta" 

nferenium videri p^Uft, ^id mim videeitur 

m^ &e. Tufc. Difp, 1. 4, c, 17. p. 298. 

Note LX. p. ^ij.-^Would not your Sys- 

PM m 3UCH A Case a little border upoif 

I Chimerical? ^c] Chryjippus feems t^ 

Rave been fenfiblc of this, if we may jutJgc from a 

Paffage of his, prefcrved in Plutarch, Aio xaJ itot 

rriv av&f w^r/vTiv (puViv. For this reafon, thro* the excef- 
Jive Greatnefs and Beauty of what we ajfert, we ap^ 
pear to fay things which look like FiSiionSy and not fuch 
as are fuitable to Man and human NAxuRiat, 
Mor. 1041. F. 

Note LXL p. 2i6.- In antient Days, 

. when^Greece, ^c] See Cic, de Invent, 1. 2. c. i. 
Sec alfo Maximus TyriuS, Dijf. 23» ^* 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition j ^ndXenoph, Memor, 1. 3, c. 10. 

Note 
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Note LXII. p. 219.— -No where ih any 
PARTICULAR Nature is the perfect Cha- 
racter TO BE seek intire.] The Stpia tbem- 
lelves acknowledged, as we learn from Cletmns of Jlex^ 
andria^ that their ffopii;^ or perfect Man, wai 
difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree \ S\j<rii' 
fiT(^ zr»v\j (r(pof^x. Strom, p, 438. Sextus Empi* 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never 04. 
yet fiund him^ j^^^Xf * "J*^ ^^^ dviufnn ovli^ xaT au7«f 
tS ffo(p». Adv. Phyf. p. 582. Edit, Lipfienf. 

What Sextus fays, feems to be confirmed by 
Gceroj who fpeaking in his Offices the Language of 
a Stoicy has the following Expreflions. Nee vero'^ 
cum duo Decii, aut duo ScipioneSj fortes viri commemo" 
rantur, aut cum Fabricius Arifiidefve jujii mminantur ; 
ctLt ah illis fortitudinis^ aut ab his jujlitia^ tanquama 
Sapientibus, petititr exemplum. Nemo enim horum 
sic Sapiens ^, ut Sapientem volumus intelligi. 
Nee iif quifapientes habiti funt^ iff nominatij M. Caip 
fcf C, JLaliusy fapientes fuerunt ; ne illi quidem fepiem : 
fed ex mediorum offidorum frequentia fimilitudinem 
quandam gerebant^ fpeciemque fapientum. De OfRc. 
1. 3. c. 4. • Again, in his Laliusy fpeaking of tht 
fame confummate Wifdom^ he calls it, Sapientia quam 
adhuc mortalis nemo ejl confecutus. 

So too ^iintilian, S^uod ft defuit his viris funtma 
virtus^ fie qu^erentibuSy an orator es fuerint^ rejpondebo^ 
quo modo Stoici, ft interrogentur^ i7« Sapiens Zeno^ 
an CleantheSj an Chryfippus^ refpondtant \ magnas qui* 
dem illos ac venerabi/es 5 non iamen id, qucd natura ho^ 

Z minis 
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minis fummam habit ^ cofjficuUs. Inft. Orat. L t2# 
c* I. p. 72 1 » 722. Edit. Caper, 

So Vilcewjfc S^mca : Sc/f, fuem nunc bdnufrt virum 
dlc&m? HuJMs fccunda mta. Nam ille alter fsr-- 
tajff^ tanguam pha^ix^ fimd anng quingentejifm n^fct" 
iur^ Epift. 42p^ 

Note LXIII, p. 219, 1 might infoHm you 

OF THE NATURAL PltE-EMINENCE, ANOHICH 

Rank of specific Ideas.] Sec Ciar^ in his 
OraUr^ near the Beginning. Sid ig& ftc ftatuoy nihU 
ijfi in uiU gmifi tarn pukbrum^ qu& mn^ &c^ ^£^ Sec 
§1(6 ihcVttksof B&itiius before cited, NsU XVIL p* 

Note LXIV. p. 220» 221.— An Exemplar or 
Imitation, which tho' mone we think 

CAN EqUALj YET ALL AT LEAST MAY FOL- 
LOW — AN Exemplar, i^c] Seneca gives it as a 
general Confeflion of the greateji philofophers^ that 
the Dodrine they taught, was not quemadtnodum tpfi 
vivirent, fed quemadmodum vivendum eiTet. Dg vita 
beatoj c. 18. 

There appears indeed to be one commok 
Reasoning with refpeft to all Models, Exem- 
plars, Standards, Correctors, whatever wc 
call them, and whatever the Suhje£iSy which they 
are deftined to adjufl^. According to this Reafoning, 
if a Standard be lefs perfect than the Subje£l to be 
adjufted, fuch Adjuring (if it may be fo called) h^^ 
comes s^ Detriment. If it be but equally perfed^ then 

4s 
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h the Adjufiing fupcrfluous. It remains therefore 
thit it taiuft be thon ferfeSij and that to any Tran-^ 
fiendintey any Accuracy conceivable« For fuppofe a 
Standard as highly accureti^ as can be imagined. If 
the Subjeds to be adjufted have a Nature fuitabb^ 
then will they arrive, by fuch Stan^ard^ to a degra of 
PerfiSfion^ which thro' a Standard Ufs accurate they 
could never poiEbly attain. Oil the contrary, if the 
SubjeSs be not fo far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will neVer be \ hindrance. Why t6ey fliould 
not become as perfelf^ as their Nature will admit. 

1 1 feems to have been from fome Sentiments of 
this kind, that the Stoics adorned their i fF</poq^ or 
pirfeU CharaSfery with Attributes fo far fupefior to 
ordinary Hunuinity. ^EmTv^ oAC*^, iyuTv^ aTrpoor* 

he was fortunate ; Uwas he was above want i *twas ht 
was felffufficient^ and happy ^ and perfeQ. Plutarch. 
Mor. xo68. B. See Note LXfl. 

Some Philofiphers have gone fo far, as not to reft 
fatisiied with the mojl perfeii Idea of Humanity^ but 
to fubftitute, for our Exemplary even the fuprenu 
Beingy God Himself, Thus PlatOy in im^heatetus^ 
makes the great Objed of our Endeavours, to be 
SfAoicocn T$ 9i^ Kxli TO 3\J9o^Jvy tho becoming like to 
God, as far as in our poiver* Ht immediately eJI« 
plains, what this Befemblance is. *Oj(Aoteco-if Jt, t!» 
xoiov >^ otriov fAiloi (p^wiicrtoog ysvicicii. It is the be» 
coming jujl and holy^ along with Wifdoih or Prudenu. 
Plat. tom. I. p. 176. Edit. Serrani* Sec this Sentiment 
explained by Ammoniusy in V. Voces Porph. p. 5. Seo 
alfo Art/lotle'5 Ethics, L. lo. C. 8. p. 465. 

Z % Thm 
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The Gofpet appears to favoar the fame Hypathe^s^ 
J?f yi therefore ptrfeiiy ivm m ymr Father whkb 
it in Heaven is ptrfiB, Matt, v- 48. 

What has been above faid, will be, *tis hoped, 
s rufficient Apology for the TrAnfandma of the Cha- 
uStzt defcribcd hi >hc Dial&itu, 

Note LXV, p. 221, The Proficiency of 

SOCRATES^W AS SUFFICIENT TO CONVINCE US— 
THAT SOME PROGRESS, ^£,] Set DiOg, LaiTt. 

1, 7, c* 91, pi 420- Tfx/*flfioy S\ TO i'jr^fH.riiif fJlixi 
Note LXVL p. /^jU— Nor was the Pri^e, 

AS USUAL, reserved ONLY TO THE FlRSj | 
BUT ALL, WHO RUP^, MIGHT DEFEND UPON A 

Reward, having, fefr.] Verum ut tranfeundi fpes 
lion ftt^ magna tamen eji digniias fubfequendi. Quin<a. 
Inft. 1. 12. c. II. p. 760. Exigo itaque a mey inn ut 
cptimis par ftm^ Jed ut malts melior. Senec. dc Vita 
beata, c. 17. 'OuJe yd^MlXm hofj^ai, ?^ofjt,ug «x 
a[x£\S T? (J-w^al0^ • «J£ K^oTc^^ 7^ ofMoog «x dfjLsXS 
Tijj x1>f(rfw? ' aV d7r\5; (xWn rivog t>?c in i (a she lag ^ fid 
TW aTTOj/ywciV rwv axfwy, dpirdfAiiot. For neither 
Jhall I be Milo, and yet I negleSf not my Body ; nor 
Crct(\}s, and yet I negleSi not myEJlate\ nor in general 
do we dejijl from the proper Care of any things thro' 
Defpair of arriving at that which is fupreme. Arr. 
Epift. 1. I. c. %i Sec 2M0 Horat.EpiJl. i. I. i. 
V. 28, £2fr. 

Note 
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Note LXVII. p. %%^.w^^^Tm% whole Uni- ^ '^' 
yERSE-'— IS 9iir£ City ^r Commonwealth—-] 

C 24. p. 486, This was a Stoic Do£lrine, of which 
Epiiiitus and the Emperor Marcus make perpietua} 
mention* See of thelaft, A i2. / 36. 

So CiciTfif Univirfus bic mundus una civitas com* 
munis Diorum atqui hominum exijlumandus. Dei^gg. 
1. I. c. 7. p. 29. See Pi Fin. 1. 3* c. 19. Dc tfat. 
Pcgr. 1. 2. c. 62« 

Note LXVIH. p. 227.-rr^HKNCB the Min» 

TRULY WISE, <y7ITTINO THE StUDY OF PaR*- 

ticulars, JsJ'r.] The Platonics^ confidering Sci-; 
ENcs a9 femethjing iffcntaincd^ definite^ and Jtcady^ 
would admit nothing to be its ObjeSij which waf 
fvagucy infinite^ and fajjing. For this reafon they 
/;^^/«</if</ all Individuals, pr Objects of Sense, 
TUid (as Jmmonius expreflejs it,} raifed themfelyes, in 
their Contemplations, froip Brings particular to Be- 
ings univer/alf and which as fucb, from their own 
Nature, were eternal and definite^ The whol^ Paf* 
fiige is worth tranfcribing. Effiflxi Zn n (piXavi^k^ 

ipiAoVo^oi, T*va ay r^oirorf ytvmlai rSv Svlmf fw^r^if^'O* 
vtg * 9^ I TTctM cjpci^y ri xetloi fxigQ^ yinyi x^ <p0a(^7ts 
(fvTa, fTi /^ 9^ iirsifoc^ i il iirirff^n ccifloovli j^ w$iri-- 
pao-jtAivwp ir) yySo'ig (to ydf yvurov (3i\tloci JttS tS? 
yvtLtnuf TETCf iAa/ASay((r6ai * ro Js aviifo^^ ^^fp/XuVJov) 
avi9}^a}^ov cau7x; atto^ tmv fffpixcfv et2 ta xaSoAy, 
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J*5& T>!? El? ri KfltOoAw avaJp«/x57f, Afnmmius in his 
Preface to Porfhyr^s Ifa^&ge, p. 14. Edit. 8vo, 

CoKSoKAf^T to thi^, we learn 'twas the Ad?ico 
of Ptai&t with rcfpc£t ro the Pregn/s of our ^p^or^ 
hthni and Inquiries^ when wc proceed Synthetically^ 
that is to fay, /r^w yfr/f Princifies d&wnwardj^ that 

we (hoald iefand fr^m tbofe htghir Qmera^ u/bub in, 
ilude many fuhordinate Spicm^ d^wn ttj the hvj^fl Rank 
pj SpicieSi tho/e which inciudi cniy Individuals, But 
iffi *twas bis Opinion^ that eur Inquiries Jhauld ftsp^ 
mndj fis to Individuals^ let thm wholly akne j htcauji 
§f thifi thifi €mld n&i pojftbiy hi any Sdmce, ^\i 

Porphyr. Ifagog, c* 2* 

Such was the Method of antiint Philofophy, The 
Fafhlon at prefent appears to be fomewhat altered^ 
and the Bufmefs of Philofophers to be little eife, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of finftbU^ particular^ 
and unc&nne^id Fadls, the chief Effect of which is to 
excite otir Admiration. So that if that well-known 
paying of Antiquity be true, Uwas P^mdtr which in* 
ducid Men firjf to phUojQpbize^ we may fay that Phl- 
Jofophy now ends ^ whence originally it hegan. 

Note LXIX. p. 228, A Facultv, which 

ItECOGNl^lNC BOTH ITSELF^ AND AtL THINGS 
^LSI, BECOMES A CaNON, A CORRECTOR^ AND 

aSjandard UNiv^RSAL-J Sec before, p, 162. 

In 
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In EpiSfetuSy 1. i. c. i. p. 6. the Auvo^jeak ><oy%xn. 
or reajoning Power^ is called the Power r\ 7^ dvlriv 
0£w/)«flra, xj t' iXXx Tirav7«, So Marcus — Tot iV*a rJif 
Xoyixi; 4''-';^^; • £au1»i\ o*f «, laulw Aajflpo", &c. The 
Properties of the reafoning Soul are^ it beholdeth it/elf-^ 
it formeth itfelfy he. 1. 1 1, c. I. So again Epi^etus^ 

— UTTCp fJLiV TV 0^a> X| e^KHEiV^ K^ Vn AtOS UTTCp «l//tf 

T? ^^p, ?cai T«p ruv^P^'^P^ tjTpoV au7fl\ Jxr£^ aocgrrm 

^»ip«P, uVlp »/!»¥, VW|f IXokV 8V;i(^af iW» TW 6fW • /tAl- 

/xpiij^o ^ OTt f^AAo Ti' roi fifdixs x^iTrlov ifrcivTcov T«T«y, 
TO ^^ntrofjiivov ocvroTg^ ro ^oMf^ei^oVj to tw oi^'icm 
£)car» XoyiiiJ^mv. For feeing^ for hearings and indeed 
for Life it/elf and the various Means whch co-operate 
t(f its Support i for the Fruits of the Earthy for Wine 
and Oil J for all thefe things be thankful to God: yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee fomething elfe^ which 
IS BETTER THAN ALL THESE I fomething which is 
to ufe theniy to prove them^ to compute the Value of 
each. Arr. £pi<a. 1. 2. c. 23. p. 321. 

Note LXX. p. 228.— —T hat Master- 
Science, OF WHAT they are, where they 
are, and the End to which, feT^.] Sec -^rr. 
Epi£f» I. 2. c. 24. p. 337- — Sec alfo L i. c. 6. p. 360" 
and Pe^f Satyr. ^. v. 66. , 

Note LXXI. Ibid tAnd never wretch- 

eqVy degrade themselves into Natures 
TO them subordinate.] See Arr. EpiB, 1. i. . 
c* 3. p. 21. Zi»« rauTuv Vw ff\)y'yt\nioof^ oi ^hoivo^' 

xai |3XaCc^0(' Of Si XcWtv, a}/piO( xal ^y^^miuq 'xai 

JvifuMCf ' o« ^-Atiwj S ifJi-Sv aXuTFtJU^j &C. Thro* this 

' Z 4 . Jfinitj 
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j^ffinlty (he means our Affinity to the Body, or bafer 
Part) fome cf uiy degtmntting^ hic&mi II h fV&Ivcs, 
faithlcfs^ and tnacher&us^ and mlfchiwms i stbers, it Ac 
Lhm^ fiircij and favage^ and wild ; but the greaUr Part 
turn Foxes y little ^ fraudulent^ wretched Animah. Cum 
auism duohm rmdii^ id ^^ nut vi atit fraude fiat in- 
juria \ fraus^ quaji imlpccu/t^^ Wj, Items vldetur, Cic* 
lie Offic. 1. K c, 13, Sec alfo Jrr. Epiif. \. 2* c. g. 
p, 210* In our own Language we feem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature^ when we call 
Men, by way of reproach, Shapijhy Eearijh^ H^g* 
gijhy Ravenous^ &C* 

Note LXXIL p. 229* That Reason, or 

WHICH OUa OWN I^ BUT A pARTlCLEj OR 

Spark, tsV,] — ^\ 4'^x^* i^*'' ^'^^f ^'^""^^ Wi^f^iW* 
W<rftara. — Arr. Epi£l. 1, j, c. 14* p. 81.— ^0 SolU 

Kiy^* Alar, Ant, ]. 5. f, 27, Humanus autem am- 
mus^ dnerptui €X menti divini, turn nulk alh niji cum 
iffi D^e (Ji hoc fas sft dtftu) c§mparari p&tefi. Tufc, 
Plfp, 1, 5, c. 13. P^37^" 

Note LXXIII. Uld^^^Fir Actors in that 

GENERAL DrAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AL- 
LOTTED EVERY EeINC, great AKD SMALL, 

ITS PROPER Part, fcfi.\j See before,^. 210. and 
I^&ii LIIL See alfo Arr, EpiSl. L 3. c* 22* p- 444. — - 
^^^ ^Ki^li*' ii:voL^oLi^ ^c. The PaiTagc is fubliinc 
gnd greati but too long to be here Inferted. 

NoTt 
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Note LXXIV. p. 230. — ^Enable us to curb 
Desire, ^c. Enable us even to suspend 
IT, ^c. Be our first Work to have 
Escaped, i^cJ] 'A^oj^« htqA w«vT4wra(r*v of£2«w;, 
IvoL-uToii ^ IvXoytag op«;^6??. Abftain for a time from 
Difin altogether y that in time thou mayji be able to 
defire rationally. Arr. Epift. 1. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 
Again the fame Author— 2»f]i*€pof — i^i^a ova f^p^- 
cccfAsv^ cxxXuTft •n-fof fMovx T« iDr^aiffJtxa— 7i day 
my Faculty of Deftre I have not ufed at all j my Aver-- 
fton I have employed with refpe£f only to things^ which 
are in my power. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 588. See alfo Enchir. 
c. 2. and CharaSf. V. III. p. 202. Pkt. Gorg, p. 505, 
B. Tom. I . Edit. Serr. Txrff] <?i vf/up^w ' 

Horace feems alfo to have alluded to this Dodrine: 
Firtus e/ly vitium fugere ; i^ fapientia prima^ 
Stultitia caruijfe Epift, 1. 1. i. v. 41. 

Note LXXV. Ibid."— Let not our Lovt 

THERE STOP, WHERE IT FlItST BEGINS, BUT 

INSENSIBLY CONDUCT* IT, is^c] See Plat. Symp. 
p. 210. torn. 3. Edit. Serrani. Au yi^^ Itpfi, ro» 
JpGtff MvroL iv\ tSto TorfiffAaj uf^itrioii^ &c. 

Note LXXVI, /Wi,— -Not that little 
CASUAL Spot, where, ^c] Sec j/rrian. Epia. 
1. I.e. 9. p. 5i« Socrates quidem^ cum rogaretur^ cu-^ 
jatem fe ejfe diceretj Mundanu^n, inquit : totius enim 
mundi fe incolam i^ civem arbitrabatur . Tufc, Di/p. 
1. 5. c. 37. p. 427. 

Note LXXVIL p. 231.— -Teach us each 
TO Regard himself, but as a Part of 

this 
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THIS GREAT WhoLE ; A PaRT, tffi:,] Hwf aw 
AiJ'frflci Til* fKT3f T*y« x^T^ ^;;Vt:f, &c. In %vhai 
S^nfi then (fays the Philofopher, fince all is referable 
to erne univerfal Providence) art firm things called 
agre^ahU t& cur Nature ^ and others thi £&mrary ? Th£ 
jinfwer is^ They a^rr fo called^ hy csn/tdering mrfelves as 
ditach^y mnd fiparate frcm the fVh^U, Far thus may 
/ fry &f thi Fostt when cmjidered fi apart^ that 'tis 
ffgruahU t& its Nature ^ to he clean and free from FUth^ 
But if we imfider it as a Fa^it^ that isy asfomnhing not 
detached^ hut the Member of a B^dy^ it will bek&^ve it 
hsih to pafs into the Dirt^ and ts trample upon Thorns^ 
and even upm ^ccafion U he kpped (^ff^ far the Prefer^ 
vatiijp &f tb^ IfWf* Were not this the cofe^ it 'would 
he no lunger a F^ot, Something therefore of this kind 

fiouldwe conceive with rejfeif to ourf elves. What 

irrt thou f J Man, If thou cmfdcr thy Being as 
fomet^ing feparate and detachedy ^tis agreeable to 
thy Nature^ in this Fiem of Independence^ to irt/g 
to extreme jfge^ to he rich, to he healthy. But if 
thau conjider thyfelf as a Man^ and m the Member of a 
certain Whole \ for the fake of that IVImlcy it mill 
occafionally behoove thee^ at one while to he Jick^ at 
amthsr while to fail and rifque the Perils of Naviga^ 
ti0i^ at another while to he in wanty and at la ft to dia 
perhaps before thy time. Why therefore doft thou hear 
thefe Events impatiently ? Kmwefl than mt^ that after 
the fame manner as the Foot ceafeth to be a Footj fo doft 
ihou too ceafe to he longer a Man ? Arr. Epift. 1, a. 



Note LXXVIII. p. 2;}!* In as much as 
Futurity, b'f.] Mlp^^if Im dhhd jw-o* n T^i^ii^^ 
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(picriv • auTOf ydf (a o 6eog toihtuv ixXixnxov iro*- 
nerfv * iiiiyiiiuvy Sri voo-ftv /uot xaOft/^a^rat v?v^ 
xa) £p|tA«» a» lir estno *■ xa) yif o -cri??, a (^f ivaj 
Ii;^fv, SfiAot av lir\ to wnASorfia*. jfrr. Epi£f. I. 2. 
c. 6. p. 195* It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Chryjippus. In the tenth Chapter of the fame 
Book we have it repeated, tho* in Words fomewhat 
different. At^rvTo xftXo!; xiyMfriv ot (PtAooro^oi, oti, 
&c. So Seneea-^^icquid acciderity fie ferre^ quaji 
tibi voluiris accidere. l)ebuijfes enim velk^ fi fdjfts 
Qmnia ex decreto Dei fieri, Nat. Quaeft. iii. inPrsefac. 

Note I^XXIX. p. 232 — T hat we may 

KNOW NO OTHER WiLL, THAN THINE ALONE^ 
4IND THAT THE HaRMONY OF OUR PARTICU- 
LAR Minds with thy universal, faff.]— — 

%r0CO^ IH^rW idtfMV^ TS-^Of TIIV tJ* jfA» JiOJXtjIb! PiAij. 

ff-jv. 7i^ ^r/«/ tf/'tf i&tf/i/y Many and the Felicitf 
of Life is thisy when all things are tranfaSied in 
Hartnony of a Man*s Genius^ with the Will of Him^ 
who adminifiers the fThole. Diog {^aert. 1. 7, c. 88. 
p. 418. This is what EpiSfetus calls rw iuli j3«An. 
(Tiv. <r\jvci^fjf.oa-cci roTg yiv«/x£iro4f , to attune or harmonize 
one^s Mind to the things^ which happen. DiiT* 1. 2* 
c, 14. p. 242. 

Note LXXX. Ibid. Yet since to atjaip 
this Height — is but barely possible, ^r.J 
See before, page 215, £tfr. §cc alfo Notes LX. and 
tXIL ' 

NoteLXXXI. p. 233. — Such as to traijs- 

FORM us INTO SaVAGE BeASTS OF pREY, SUL- 
LEN, err.] See before, Note LXXI. Note 
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ihXKXlL p. 233* That animating 

I, WHICH F£EVADES» AND RULES THE 

t^c.^ This Power b called by the Emperor 

LXXXIIL ii/W.— That Magic Di- 
li ich, £^f*] ■ ' ■ j^ ro^ p^ar^c** i» ra Xiovr 

Tir»;'7i*>ir arj^J^v ixtMyi^v, M* Ant* L 6« 
alfo 1.4. f 44. J. 3, f, 2. **Xlff7rtf y»{ 

roif S' dhMig ^K ap^j^r^f Ip;. Chryfip. spu^ 
I'iutarch, p* 1065* D, , — w ^ 

Ouri JcaT a>9ffltey iiT<i)i 'ctoAdbj Jt' Itt* sro^ylw, 
IIA jv oiriiTX pi^HiTt KOacat C'pilEo^^aiv dmgtt^, 

Kai xotr^iiv t« axocrjua * xki a ^lAa ffoi (piA« I5-1IP, 
^XlJk yap Uf iv iVaivJa <njy>ip^uexac ErvAjs x^xomii, 

Oiantbis H^mn^ ftpudSteph. in Poeji Phslsf p, 45 ^ 50, 

[The Reader will obferve that the fourth of the 
^ove Verfes is Supplied by the MificiL Ohfirvatii^mt 
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Crttica^ Vol. VII. from a Manufcript of Vojfius at , 
Leyden.'\ 

Note LXXXIV. p. 234 — With these may 
OUR Minds be unchangeably tinged, ^cJ] 
•— •f3a«1«Tat yoia iirorm (p»v\oL(rkm ?j ij^y^^rj— M, Ant. 
1. 5. f. 16. 

Note LXXXV Ibid. ^With a reserve, 

i^c.'] jtAcS' UTTfgaff €<rfw?. See EpiSf. Enchirid. c, 2* 
M. Ant. 1. 4. f. 1. 1 5. f. 20. Seneca iranflate» it, cum 
exceptione. Sec De Bineficiisy 1. 4. f. 34. 

Note LXXXVI. /A/V.— Never miss WHAf 

WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL INTO THAT WHICH 
WE WOUXD AVOID, ^C,"] fAVrt' Ogsyofxivw aTTorvf- 
j^avf jv, fJi-rX* ixx^mvlx Z7ff i7nV7«v, Arr. Epi£l. L 3. 
c. 12. p« 404. 

Note LXXXVII. p. 235,— -Conduct m e. 
Thou, i^c] 

*'OW0i -BToS' Wjxil l*/A» iiXTirayfJLi'J^^ 

CUanthes in Epi£f. Ench. c. 52. 

Thus tranflated by Seneca: 

Due me, parens, celjique dominator poli^ 
^ocunque phcuit ; nulla parendi mora eft : 

Adfrm 
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dfum impigerj far mile : c&mitahr gemcns^ 
dalufqtit patiavj qugd bom Ucuit path 

Epift. 107, 

rB LXXXVIIL p, 136. 'Tis HabIt^ ke- 

\ HE, IS ALL IN ALL* 'TlS FraCTJCE 

Exercise, which cak okly, l^c. £^r. 

End of the Paragrapb.'y ^AXKoi w^KX^i; t^u 

>Xxit7v ; ^ — But (fays one, with refpcft to 
rtuous Chara^er) ^j&fr* /V awJ of much Pre- 
jfij of much Labour mid Learning, And wb&t F 
thou ixpeif it /hould be p^ffible fanfwers the 
^pher) to Qkat\ ly little Pains^ thi chtefefi 
rEsT Art ? Arr. Epi^, L i.e. 20. p. irr* 

•BTjoim^fav £7rt ta ^y^lh wpa^viytcyjx^ ^^ fobuji and 
mighty Animal is complete at once j nor more is the hravt 
and generous Mam *Tis mceffary to undergo the fi- 
verejf Escercife and Preparation^ and not rajhly plunge 
into things^ wi^ich are no way fuitabkm Ejiifd, 
Diflert. 1. I. c, 2. p. jS. See alfo the fame Author^ 
L i.c, 15, p* 86- J. 2. c» 14. p* 243. Sed ut nee 
tnedicij nee imperatcres^ nee oratores^ quamvis art is 
pracepta perceperint^ quidquam magna laude dignum 
fine ufu tff exercitatione confequi pojfunt : Jic officii 
confervandi praeepta traduntur ilia quidim (ut facimus 
ipji y) fed ni magnitude ufum qusque escercitationemque 
defderat, Ck. de Offic. 1. i- C. 18. fl J"H I K H 
f^ E © O T S iss^{yt)f{]oii * Shu xoi\ TtfwjwfiE i^tjxf^— 
Ethic, Nicom, L 2. c. i* 

I NoT£ 
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Note LXXXIX. p. 236. Nothing is to 
BE HAD GRATIS, ts'r.] TSTfoata iih j//vs1a*. Jrr. 
Epi£i^ 1. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The fame Sentiment is 
often repeated by^ the fame Author. 

Note XC. p. 241. We are all go- 
verned BY Interest, l^c.'] See of the Dia^ 
loguej p. 212, 246. See alfo Notes LVI. and XCII. 

Note XCI. p. 243. 'Tis a smoaky 

House.— ——Kawyof iri • aTrap^oxat. M. Ant* 1. j. 
c. 29. See Arr. Epi^. L x. c. 25. p. 129. 

Note XCII. Ibid. Is a social Interest, ftTr.] 
As the Stoics, above all Philofophefs, oppofed a 
lazy inaHive Life^ fo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Public^ and encou- 
raging the Praftice of every facial Duty. And tho* 
they made the original Spring of every particular 
Man's A£}ion, to be Self-'lovt^ and the profpe£l of 
private Intereft ; yet fo intimately united did they 
cfteem this private Intereft with the public^ that they 
held it impojfible to promote the former j and not at 
the fame time promote the latter. Toiaulviv (pUiv 

6Sv SvVflJoU TuJ)^aVf«V, £* fAfl Tl £»f TO XOVJOV «^fA;/AOV 

TCf ocr^£pti7a« ' Q\jluq iuxiri dxoivwfilov j^iWIai, to 
wmIx a\jlS llvtxx iffonTv. God hath fo framed the Na* 
ture of the rational Ammal^ that it fhouldnot be able to 
obtain any private Goods ^ if it contribute not withal fome 
thing profitable to the Community, Thus is there no longer 
any thing unsocial, in doing all things for 
the sake of self* Jrr. Epi^. I. j. c. 19. p. io6« 

The 
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T H I PtripafetU Doflrlne was much the fame* 

PiAaUTOtt (iMflEi * >£ai j/aj ayxof fl;^rlT£Tai rat stJeAo^ 
tffjjaTTwVj Hot I T»f * AAKj ^tki<rii, IFeri all tQ mm 
j&htfy at thi fair Prtncrpk of Honour^ and evcr^rive 
i0 aif what h fairtfl and rmji laudable^ thin WQuid 
t£ ta every ont in comfmn whaUvcr was wanting^ and t9 
iach Man in particular of all G&ad$ thtgnattji^ if f^r* 
im deftrvi juflly to ht fu efamcd, Sa that the gsod Man 
h nuijfariij ^Friend /^jself: Fqt by doing what 
f$ laudable^ ht will always himfelf be profited^ as tvill 
at at the fame time be bcnefidalu ^thrrs. £tbic. Ni- 
com. 1. 9, c. 8. 

Note XCIIL p. 24,3* — If so, then Hokdur 
AND Justice are my Interests, i^c] Thus 
Cicero^ after having fuppofed a foetal commQn Intereft 
to be the natural Intereft of Man, fubjoins imme< 
dhtely'-^^odji ita ejiy una continemur omnes ^ ea^ 
dim lege natura. Idque ipfumfi ita efiy certe violan 
alterum lege natura prohihemur, De OlBic. 1. 3. c. 6. 

Note XCIV. Ibid. Without some Poit- 

TJON OF WHICH NOT EVEN ThIEV^S, {sTf.]--* 

Ctijus (fc. fuflitia) tdnia vis efl^ ut ne illi quidem^ 
qui maleficio t^" feeler e pafcuntur^ poffmtfme ulla par^ . 
ticula juflitta vivere. Nam qui eorum cuipiamj qui 
una latrocinantur^ furatur aliquid aut eripity is fihi ne 
in latrpcinio quidem reitnquit locum. Ille autem qui 

archi' 
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archipiram dicitur^ nifi aquahiliter fradam^ He. Dt 
Offie»l. 2. c. II. 

4^|jo> (i>it?^f9ix;. Aid H ^otf ^i fjirt '^XimiCltw ilH- 

x/)«T)«y J!}x«v', ?^ TO T« (rvfxHfA&fct (jJuAar/f i», >^ J^a 
w |3o>i9«Ii Tor^ flk&mrtfc*?, Aa TaSra 11 w^V aAA<» 
Aye ai/Ipr? xptveovta avfjei^iifii * cc^ i^ow tj^vavIW t it ?tr 

ral, that JusTlCB Jheuld if fhfturdi al/cy hy iphiici 
Society exijls. For that Juftice holds Society together ^ 
i$ indent iir thdfei who appear of alt the moft tmjuft^ 
fiteh I Mean as Rohters or BanditSj tohoje Society 
vAth each cither is prefirvei by thiir Juffice to each 
ether. For by not afpiring to any unequal Shares^ and 
by neter fal^ingj and by fubmitttng to what appears 
expedient^ and By jujtty guarding the Booty amajed to* 
ieiHer^ and^ by crffifRf^ thHf Ooedier Cofn^anidns^ by 
tVefe things it />, th&t Heir Stfciety fiifijts ; ihecoiHrdry 
f^ aUtMah th&y Jo bythafi^ takont they injure. Aleicj 

Aiphrcd. rt^r \1»;C- P* ^5^* ^^^^* -*^^* ^ ^^^ " 
Flaf, deR^tA: L i. p. 351". tbitt. ix. Bdk. Sir^mil. , 

l^OTF XCV. p. 245. What rftt!^ itaVe I n 

TO ZHS B^T TO EKliAltGPB Virtue WTO tvtFVtx/ 

Not oulv Hkmoviei t*^} 

A a AiTfr 
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All manner of Events, which any way aflFed a 
Man, arife either from within himfelf^ or from 
Caufes independent. In the former cafe, he main- 
taint an aiiive Part; in the latter, a pajfive. The 
0^ive Part of his Charader feems chiefly to be the 
C^u« of Virtue, for 'tis Virtue which teaches ot 
what we' are to a^ or do; the pOj^ve Part leems to 
belong more immediately to Piety, becaufe by this 
we are enabled to refign and acquiefce^ and bear with 
a manly Calmnefs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to iUi and to 
fuffer^ and are placed in a Univerfe, where we arc 
perpetually compelled to bdth; neither Virtue nor 
Piety is of itfelf fufficient, but to pafs becomingly 
thro' Life, we fhould participate of each. 

Such appears to have been the Sentiment of the 
wife and good Emperor. -^'-^ii'^xvi Sxov ictx/liv^ Axaw 

»?p 6aAAf7a», Sio Tb/oi^ dpxi^tv^^ oi\j]og JixoiO- 
iraocys^v to vuy -er^occtroixivovj x^ (piXsTv to yuv otTropg- 

fjLOfjLmv Iccvlu //-? (the perfect Man) commits bim' 

* felf wholly to Justice, and the universal Na- 
ture; TO JusTicjE, as to thofe things which art 
done by himjelf\ and in all other Events^ to the Na- 
ture OF THE Whole. iVhat any one will fay^ 
#r think about hinty or aSi againji him^ he doth not fo 
much as take into confideration \ contented and abun- 
dantly fatisfied with thefe two things^ himfelf to do 
JUSTLY what is at this injiant doings and to ap- 
prove 
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PROtTE and LOVE, what is at this inflant allotted him. 
M. Anton. 1. lo. f. ix. TiivlK cx£rv:i;, Kp* & iid 

09ovji? • T?7o a f rtv, Wv wa» TO wcsfiXiov HOcrOtXiirvi^^ 
>^ TO fAikXov imrfi^if^ ry ZiT^ovoia, 9^ ro zrxfov (aqvov - 
ivivimi wpoj ^OSIOTHTA 7^ AIKAIOSYNHN • 
itrioTfirat j^fv, tva (f>iXni to »7rwsiJi,oiJi,evw * (sol yio Jiflo n 
(piffig ^t^Sj ?^ v\ T}tl<a' iixonoavvny iff 7v» IXiuiegtag 9^ 
JljwpJff .BTffivAoxSf ^?W Ti T dXjffri^ ^ xrpaco'w t« 
yfMloi voiAov 7^ xaT agiotv ' *AU ihofe things j at which 
thou wijheji to arrive by a road round ahoutf thou 
mayft inftantly pojfefs^ if thou dofi not grudge them to 
thyfelf\ that is to fay^ in other wordsf if e7Jery thing 
paji thou inthrtly quit^if the future thou trt^ toPr^'- 
' vidence^ and the prefent alone thou adjujl according to 
Piety ^wirf Justice : according to Piety^ that fo thou 
majft approve^ and love fi/hat is allotted^ (for whatever 
ft be J 'twas Nature brought it to thee^ and thee to it ',) «- 
cording to Juftice^ that fo thou mayft generoufly and with* 
out difguife both fpeak the Truths and aSf what is confix . 
nant to [the general] Law, and the real Value of things. 
M. Ant. 1. 12. c. I. See alfo I. 7. c. 54: and Plato'i 
Gorgias, p' S^* ^^^* ^* •^^''* ^^'^' ^ f^^^ ^?^ 
fdspfm. X. T. A. 

Note XCVI. p. 245.— I have an Iktb- 

REST WHICH MAY EXIST, WITHOUT ALTER- 
ING THE Plan of Providence ; without 
MENDING, tifc^] n<ttJ<Uf<rOdn ritliri to fjLcn^d^ 

vf IV fxara Sru OeAuir, eS;, &c. To he inftruSfed ■ 
that is to fay ^ to learn fr to will aU things^ as in fadl 
they happen. 4nd, how do they happen? As He^who 
ordains them^ hath ordained. Now he bath, ordained 
that there Jbould be Summer and Jfisaer^ and Plenty 
A a 2 and 




. «. etm ramim^ ondFlrfMi md Vki^ and all nmnmr e^ 
'- ' C^ntrarUiitSy fur ibi Harmany of thiWMi\, ^ml iv 

* * §mh af us. batb He givm a £«^> and its Jkitrnktrs^ 
' and a Fartun^,^ and certain Affhcmtis, Mindful ther^n. 
fore $f this Order ^ &ugbt we io emit fir InJIru^ion^ 
mt ind^id how we may alter what i$ already tJtahViJhe^^ 
(fQT that neither is permitted us^ nor wauld it he better 
fi t9 hei) but hmfy while things c&minuer around m^ 
juft as thif ar^, and. as is their Nature^, tw m^ Jiilt 
preferme &ur yudgment in harmony with ali that hcff^mt^ 
Acf« Epift. l^ u c. la. Pi 74^ 

^NoTE XCVILp. 24^, Who woirtD b^ uy- 
llAPPY ? Who WOULD kot^* ie he knbw 

HOW, INjaV ONE PERPETUAL FelICJTY^ ^C^\ 

7i< wixSlsi* m^it%^t^. *Tis fir the fake if Uapplmff^ 
we all if us d9 all Gther things whatever. Ethic. Ni- 
com, 1. !• c, 12. fuk fin^- — See before, of theOia^ 1 
l^'dt pages 212^ 24.1- and Notes LVl and XCII» -PJW. 

Pr^tagk p» 358'. T: X; JSdiSirriK 

Igam XCVMl Iblit,'^---^T IT HABP2N. xa 
^.E-^.E.RON ]^QUi5> /TtI8 A a3,ATE FUL ElLRoJ^ 
WHICH I CHERISH, 6fir.J ^Ei Si llbk^o[\nUv\x Thvi 

MMttA h d^cibfidi. im bningA leavni cgnctrnkig ^m* 
tirmkf aat-efltifjmdMw: P(mt9^was\t9ius asnptHf^i 
hfit^,^!mtf^i:^oul^d(firi;aI)l^i^t^ wbkh%9§9i4 
eti0Ue^m0rfir^ibi.fuUir:0 U'J^^^ apd. un^ 
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Note XCIX. p. 247. When we are 

ONCE) SAID H£» WELL HABITUATED TO THIS 

-^ — ^MORAL Science, then Logic and Phy- 
sics BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, (fff.] 

M eafqui virtutes^ de quibus difpuiatum iji^ Dialect" 
tarn etiam adjungunt i5f "Phyficaniy eafque ambas vir^ 
tutum nomine adpellartt: alteram j quod habeat rath* 
nem ne cut falfo adfentiamur^ neve^ isfc. Cic. de 
Fin. 1. 3*c. 21. p. 265* 

The threefold Division of Philosophy 
into Etbicsy Phyficsy and Logic^ was commonly re- 
ceived by moft Sefts of Philofophers. See Laeit. , 1. 7. 
c. 39. See alfo Cicero in his Treatife de Legibus^ 1. 1. 
c. 23. and in his Academics^ 1. i. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 
accepta a Platone philofophandi ratio triplex^ £2ff . Plu- 
tarch de Placit. Philof. p. 874. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

nr^ H E following Notes^ chiefly taken 
from Greek Manufcripts^ are added 
partly to explain^ partly to gi'ue the Reader 
a Specimen of certain fTorks, valuable for 
their Rarity ^ as well as for their own Me-- 
rit. The Author has likewife added an In-- 
dex. 
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AO £ 54»— — The necessary Arts seem 

TQ HAVE BEEN PRIOR, &C.] 



The following £xtra£t from a Manufcript of Pbi^ 
toponus may help to fhew the comparative Priority of 
Arts and Sciences, by (hewing (according to this Au« 
thor) the order of their Revival in a new formd So- 
ciety* Such Society he fuppofes to have arifen from 
(Scattered Individuals again aflembling themlelves, after 
former Societies had by various incidents of War, Fa- 
mine, Inundation, and the like, been diffipated and 
deftroyed. 

Having fpoken of the Effods of Jpeuealion^$Flooi^ 
he proceeds as follows- «■ OSroi Sv 01 vsfi?^n(pigvreq^ 
fAH £>^ov/£^ QViv av i'foi(pniVy tinvoisv vfr otvotyxfig rot 
'afif ^^»AV, otiat TO dXrituv fAiXoui o-itop, 1} to ciriU 
f f »v, 7\ Ti toiSto* ixXo • ?^ cxaAc^flpv r^y TOtaur^iu lirt 
V9i»}f (T^Uvj rrtv iig roi ivafyufikCot tv Ctv to 2iU(nTcA}c 
l^^cu^urxyo'ai;, 9^ o-oCpov to\ cVivfyouxoTO^* 

3 niXn 
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ff^ipig jffOfi rUlwp - " ^t 









f"^ 



Etra Ao«irov, oJlS zrf oTov7«^, 3^ i*"* aura t« vdfAotlcL^ 

Wmoy (pvjinnv ixxXitrooi iiufucv^ 7^ ^cipiq ri^ r^ 
rM'jlffik ^Tioyleci o-x/xj/iv. 

These therefore^ that were thus lefij rut baying 
whence they could fupport themfehes^ began thra* m^ 
cejftty to contrive things relative to immediate JVant^ 
fitch as the grinding of Corn by Mi lis ^ or the fowtnf 
ity or fometbing elfe of tike kind \ andftuh Contrivance, 
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difcoviring what was conducive to the Neceflaries of 
Life, they called ff^i/dom^ and him a wife man^ who 
bad been the Contriver, 

AcAiif, they contrived Arts (as Homer fays) 

By' Brecepts of Minerva^"-'^--^ 

that isj^ not only thofe Arts^ that flop at the Neceffttj 
9f Liffy but thofe alfo that advance as far as the FaSr 
and Elegant ; and this too they called Wifdom^ and the 
Inventor a wife Man* Thus the Poet : 

The Work 

*Twas a wife Artijf franCd^ his Wifdom taught 

By Precepts of Minerva — f— ^ • 

The lajl Words are addedy becaufe; from the Tran-^ 
fcendence of the Invent ions ^ they referred their Con-- 
trivance to a Divinity. 

Again, they turned their Eyes to Matters Political, 
and found out Laws^ and the fever dl things that con- 
Jlitute Cities y or civil Communities ; and this CoH" 
trivance in its turn they called Wifdom^ and of this fort 
: were thofe celebrated Seven Wife Men, the Invetitors 
of certain Virtues PotiticaL 

After this jjl ill advancing in a road^ they pro- 
ceeded to corporeal Suhflances^ and to Nature, their 
efficient Caufe \ and this Speculation^ by a more fpecific 
Name^ they called Natural Speculation, and thofe P/i^- 
fons wifey who purfued fuch Inquiries^ 

Last of all, they attained even to Beings divine^ 

fupramundancy and wholly unchangeable j and the 

3 Know^ 
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. £n&wi^dgt Bfibefs tbty named th E most tiLQ^hl^^UT 

WjSBOM, 

A FEW Obfcrvations on this important Paflage may | 
not perhaps be improper. 

► Our firft Obferyttkm is, that tho' fregtvt it fromi 

Pbilepsnus^ y^i \s it by him (^ be mlbrnis u») taken ' 
fr€m a Work of jttijl^cksf an aiitieni Peripatetic, 
, intUled, Rf^i PiX^5^<>^U^^C&jtc€rmfig Phikfiphf. Some 
indeed have conjettufed tlwt for Ariji9cks we ougkt to 
read Artft^uks^ becaufe the laft publiQied a Workun*( 
der this Title, which he quotes himfelf in his Xreatife^ 
DeAnhm, Be this as tt may, the Extract itfelf it 
valuable^ not only for ita Matter, bat for being the 
Fragment of a Treatifc now no longer extant, 

■■ Our next Obfervation is^ that by Matters P^ 
thai in the third Paragraph, the Author means not the 
yfr/7 AfTociations of Mankind, for theft were prior to 
almoft every thing elfc» and were not refembKrio 
Jrl, but to the innati Impulfe of the fociai Priociidft^: 
He means on the contrary thofe more exfuifiie and dr* 
Itficial Forms y given to Societies already eflaUifliod, in 
order to render them happy, and refcu^ aad^nr^erve 
them from tyrannic Power. Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the LaadimonUns^ by Solon to the 
Athtnians^ by Numa to the Romans^ &c. Thofe groat 
and good Men, in meditating their Inftitutions, bad 
the fame Sentiment with Alcidamas^ according to that 
noble Fragment of his preferved in the Scholiaft updfi 

Jriflotle's Rhetoric ^'EXfuOspuf a^^x« zs-dvjccg ^iog • 

iiiva JJXw 11 (pvtri? mitoifixsv.^ God bath fent forth 
aU Men free \ Nature bath made no Man a Slavi. ^ ' 

Gun 
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Ouft thttdOisfervatioa is^ tint by the tMjt ixcelUnk 
Sciem$r in d** laft. Pauuig^apfa^ is meant the Science oC 
Caufes^ and, above all others, of Caufes efficient and 
Jlkai^ as theisr neceflbniy imply perv^ading Reaibn^ and 
fupttrindenditig Wiiiloia. This Science, as Men were^ 
siaturallj^ led to it fiwm. the Gontemplacionr of Effe&s^ 
mrhich £ffe£b weee the Tribe of Beings natural or phf' 
fieat^ wasy from ^^t%iici\x^ fubfequent to thefefhyficat 
Iftfatrien, caSiti^ Ahiopkffical y but wich a View to ilfe^ 
and' the tranfcendenr Eminence of its Objeef^ was moMr 
prapeAYxz\iet'n'G^Tn<p\^09yi(p(<^ the First Phi- 

DOSOPHT. 

' Ovie feurdi OUfarvation. is on the Order of theb 
IfmieBtiorts^ namelyy Airts neceffary ; Arts ekgata v Aits^ 
foKtical 'y ickneo fhy/icaJ ; SmcOKe^Mftapifyfitah, in all; 
jfw HaWt^ or Modes of WifiJism. T&f neeejfary Artar 
'tir eridenf muft' on all Acaounts have come firft; Wheir 
tli f efe wew cnceeftabliflied^ the Txanfition to the Elegtatt 
waseafyandobviouw Iay«mions of 2^ifr/^i^, by the 
Sbpor-additions of Di^tch^ Facili^ and the like, foou 
i^pened into. Ibventions of Cwoeniencey and agaia 
tbefe^ having in their veiy nature a certain Beauty 
and' Gntcoi, eafily Aiggefled Inventions of pure and 
fimple JWig»««f . 

That the Legiflator8^> tho* in Rank and Genius U$ 
fuperior to all natural Philofophefs, ihould come before 
thoov in^ point, of time^ is owing to the Nature of their 
&uijf£ti whicil. had a more immediate Connedioa 
lAi\i*Man:^, and Human Happineft. It was not indeed 
lift' Societies were. tborougUy eftaUifhed, and Peace 
had beeiii well; fecured both internally and externally^ 
that Men had Leifure^ br even Inclination^ to refieft 

on 
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Si jcdh round them, or to recogokc that vaft 
alion, in which they fpund thcmfclves exiftiog. 

Lastxv* aa ihttremindms Part of phyftc^l Events 

led weak Minds, who could not refolvc them, inta 

the Abyfs of dark and dreary Supirfliitm ; fo thofa 

of the fame kind ^ which had Beauty and Order^ being' 

m their turn equally linking, and equally Obje^s of ■ 

Admiration^ led flrong and generous Minds into Prin^ 

ciples the very revcrfe. They conceived it probable^ 

as their own Views were limited, that, even where 

Beauty and Order were not to them af»parent, they 

might ft ill in others Views have a moft real Exiftence* 

Farther, as thefe Obfervers could perceive nathing 

done either by ihemrelvesyorthofe of their own Species, 

which, if it in the leaft afpired to Utility^ or Beauty, 

was not neceffarily the Effedl of a csnfmui and intil-' 

iigent Caufe, they were, from the fuperior Utility and 

Beauty of phyficat Effects, induced to infer a confamt 

and inUUigent Caufe of thefe, far fupcrior to them* 

felves ; a Caufe, Which from the Univerfality of thefc 

Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy^ was 

not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude of linuted 

CaufeSj but a ^mple Caufe^ univerfal and omitl Caufe 

too, which, from the never-ceaflng of its Events, was 

not, like the fame human Beings, an intermittent Caufe^ 

but a Caufe J ever operating ^ ever in Energy. 

We fee therefore theReafon why this First Phi- 
LOSOPHT was fubfequent in point of Time to pbyfical 
Speculation, and why of courfe to the other Habits or 
Modes of Wifdom here enumerated, tho' in its own 
Dignity and Importa^nce far fuperior to them all. 



Our 
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Our fifth ObTervation is» that as a Nation may be 
faid to be in a State of Perfedion, which is in the full 
PolTeffion of all thefe Habits, or Modes of Wifdom ; 
fo thofe Nations are neareft to PerfeSion, that poflefs . 
them in the gpcateft Number ^ or in a date of the^reat- 
eft Maturity. ' ' • 

A Man of Ingenuity might find rational Amufe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the fame 
Nation as to thefe Matters, either with itfelf in different 
Periods, or with its Neighbours in the fame Periods, 
either paft or prcfent. He might for example compare 
antiint Britain with antient Greece ; prejent Britajm 
with prefent Greece ; Britain in the Age of Crufades^ 
with Britain in the Age of EKzabetb ^ prefent Britain^ 
with her Colonies ; with Itafy^ France^ Hollandy SiXki 
the enlightened Countries ; with Spain^ PartugaJ^ Bar* 
bary^ &c. But this we leave, as foreign to our Work, 
and drawing us into a Theory, which merits a belter 
place than an ocgafional Note. 
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PAGE 115.-— And Ti^AT* Tflffi J)iF- 
FBRRNCB CAY ONLf rN TWE A99I.YTVf0 
TH^AT TO FaRTICUXA«S.J So Pftiidbfi iA 

bb Manufiripf Comment on the jfrji AIciHadA rf 
FlatOy p. 1391 H' xotvn ^ a JioSr^o^®* fyvotoc n^ Jy- 

Tu, zyaca TjjTwy >^ to aurapKf?. xj ofa? ^>7 zrocXtv 
Siru^ EvrauSa >cj 'AA)ttf taj>jf jcaro^fior fAv xotrx 
T1JV fAU^ovx^ c(pdiXXiTix,i i\ xxtx tw iXoiiTovx zrgorX" 
<r*v, 2uAAoyt^£Ta* J'af «twc ' lyia Jta (rSfjLoCj 7^ J'ev^, 
5^ (p/Xy?, Xy'ZjXnrov luJat/^wv ' ivSocifAuv oivivStfig ' 
lydi {(pri<T\v) uvsvSing^ i?x»v or* ^gy lv^xi[jt,uv avw- 
J'g^f, dXYi^ig* on S\ dviog sCiocifAuv^ \J;f uJfc * to 

iv^ii(rn; ^ rov (p«AiJJbvov, ^ rov (p*Ao%f^/AaTov, J^a 
rduTriv ^Jiv!ofJl.mq, [mIv yoip riSovriVj i\ XS'^H'^' 
7» rihrou ro dfot^ov. ort il tstxv to i^trov dfotBivf 

xomv 
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^v; ruv wg9rci(rs(cv titxroi ri9iouriy^ ivi rwv xoi- 

ixirlvg dvo (pmroutUt^ diri di^vtnu^j dfri rZv 
d\i!(»)9 w^c^i^oci wctiSf " fio }^ rdvraig fxh 9^»(p(* 
£ovf»i Ts-foc liXXfiXitgj tytetvdUg ^ o*j(Ao(ppov8(ri. ri iA$ 

j(jxTg • nraviicd yi^ Ir*, ^ fioa^Xj ^ tnTOLfdrlu to\ h 
ftfAiv vSv .• t\ Xofog KOivog sr* «r<x(ri, 9^ 19 ts Aoli Bfpc- 
CoA^* ;& J«a ri7o KOINOS O EPMHS, 

The UNiVBRSAt and unperverted Idea of Man cba^- 
rtf^^(/ii Happiness iy Sslf-sufficienct. /^^ 
with whomever Well-heing exijisy with them the Self^ 
fuffident exijis alfo. Tou fee thereforey how here again 
Alcibiadcs is right as to A/x Major Proposition* 
hut miftaken as to the Minor. For thus Uis he fyl^ 
logizes-""'^^^ I, on account of my Perfon and Family 
<« and Friends and Wealthy am happy.— TJ^ Perfm 
" happy is SUPERIOR TO Want — therefore am I 
*« SUPERIOR TO Want.'* Nowthaty the Per- 
son HAPPY IS SUPERIOR TO Want, is true ^ but 
that He WAS happy, was falfe. The Conclu- 
sion therefore is false thro* the Minor Proposi. 

TION. 

*Tis thus alfo You will find the Lever of Pleafurey 
and the Lover of Moneys erring in their Reafoningsf 
thro'* the fame Propofition. For one of them lays down 
the Good of Man to be PleafurCy the other to be 
Riches i but that every thing desirable is Qood, 
B b this 
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r ioej p&Jpfs in commerty and ajfent t9 en hth 
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It may ii frid Indeed univer fatly ^ that alt In^hl 
duals produce tbt GENERAt Peopositions, which 
ihiy lay d$ivn^ fr&m their Common or universal 
Id £ A $ ^ and /rem the Fmulty ^Reason : hut tkmt 
their MiaoK Propositions are produced /rem Ima- 
gination, /rem Sense, and from irrational Pas* 
SIOK^. And hence it is^ thai shut thefe i.ast they 
differ me with amther^ while in the former tlMy all 
agree. The Paseions indeed may be csnjtdered tvithin 
the S&uls of Men as the Caafis ef Divifien and Dijfance ; 
for they are Titanic, and dljlraif and tear owr 
Intelle^ to pieces* But Reason is the fame and 
tommon to atl^ as is aifo the Faculty of Speech^ the 
Medium of its Promulgation, And hence it rV, that 
Hermes (the Type cf rational Difcsurfi) is called 
toMMON emd universal, if we may he allowed to 
give of Mm an Ethical Explanation. ^ 



1 
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P. 185— ^F IX OUR Happiness in the mere 
doing.] So Proclus — Tl£(roci j/aj at t? a-Tm^aU 
v^d^itg wpoj aJuTov rp^KO"* t^v ivo^Pogiv • .m^fnrac Sv 
f yffftTixSf 7^ fiwTrffwwf, if tIJ Mfpftia to tiX^^^fi. 
All the Anions of the virtuous Man have reference to 
himfelf When therefore he has energized beneficently 
and divinely^ Uis ifi the vjbrv Energy itself 
that he obtaKns his End.-— This from the £u|ie 
MS* Comment as ^he Note preceding. 



P. 220.*— The genuine Sphere and genuinh 
Ctlinder, y^.j — -.(?f^A* Hyi v[Ji>ilifot ^v^fi woX^ 
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IfOiTif Javaros*, xj yfwxit • rh y Sv (j&a»yo|Ufvw xu}cAov 

Ik Ti staS^cdTfpov ^KiimtTK^ r!t\o |u,lv s.tpurtv oi»1e(}; Kvai 

leasAoi^ ran J^i » ^ tsrai^Ty &'W. aulS J^af tm A<)^f in rivjae^ 

*/xvu(r*v «Sj opa T O n A N T H I KA AON >^ H AN* 

TH I 1 2 O N. Our Svul is able both U j^<€ive 

nni U fr^duce ObjeSh much more ^ccuratf and puri^ 

than th9f€ tvhicb are nAfiblj apparent. It corrects ihere^ 

fire the apparent Circle^ ^nd Jays, two much that ^ 

Circle wants of the Perfect one ; ani this it evidently 

does J by beholding fomeFoKM ^ tuhich is fairer than 

the vifibie one^ and more perfeSl. It is not indeed 

fsjjible^ thaty witbotit connexion with any thing elfe^ 

^r without looking upon fomething more pure^ it Jhould 

fay that ibis is not really Fair, this is not in every r/- 

fpe£f Equal : For by theft very AffertionSy it proves that 

it beholds THAT which is in £V£RY respect 

FAik, AND IN EVERY respec;t EquAL. Frooi 
the MS. Comment of Proelus on tfac ParmenideSy Book 
the Third. 

Ibid — The Source of infinite Truths^ feT^.] Tbt 
Antients held four Methods or Procejfes in their Dia* 
ieHic for the Inveftigation of Truth : Firft the Divi^ 
five (t) Skou^diyA) by which wc divide and feparatc thd 
real Attributes of. Being ; next the Definitive^ [i ioi* 
OH)i) by which we bring them again together, and by 
R juft arrangement form them into Definitions ; thirdly 
the Demonfirativey (^ iTrohixliycyi) «n which we em* 
ptoy thofe Definitions, and by fyllogij^ing thro' them, 
B h z deffend 
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defcmd fr&m Cuufu u EffeSfi ; and laftly the Analyik 
(w dt^^Xmi-m) in which, by an ifwerfi Procefs we ua- 
rtvel Demonftratiom^ and fo afitnd fnm BjfiHi t§ 

Now to all thefc Methods they held E I A H> that 
i$f Specific Forms or Ideas to be indifpetirably 
re^uifite, from their two Irnportant CharaScrs of J^sr-^ 
manence^ and C^mpnbtnfi^n^ 

m 
Hence it U that PrGclus^ in the fifth Book of hta 
Comment on the Parm^mdts^ having gone thro' the 
feverat Methods above mentioned^ concludes with the 
following remark. 

Air^e iir«9?ir^ t^u ttiTiav e'sti t^ E 1 ^ H x^Tfac^«t!|rf , 
Jf therefQre then are m Specific Ideas ar Forms^ 
there can h none of thofi DialeHic Alethedsy hy which 
we come tQ the Knowledge of things^ mr Jball W£ knsw 
whither ts direif our Dif cur five Faculty i for this h 
that P&wer (f the Soul^ which ^ defring above all others 
the Caufe or Reafon of things ^ flies for that Purpofg t§ 
Forms sr Specific Ideas. 

P. 226. — ^NOT THE SMALLEST Atom IS EITHER 

foreign or detached. J — iih Sv iriv Srui uTifAov 

ymtrtr lirh jcav rviv uAtjv uTToig^ ti^ri^u^ ^TocCrnv aja- 
6qv* xav auV to xxxov^ tiprifTU^ ^ t?to fjLiri^ov dfoBiS 
r*v^?j ^ m iXAwf VTTorwfxi ^vdfxsvoVy fl tm afaOto ^«y- 
vvfAivovy ^ [JLiruXcc[Jt,Q(ivov ifaSS rm^. d\?C »l /msh 
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dTrJsiV l^ai^vovrou, ifffog rnv rnrm dwoSxi'Trva'a} (pia-iv^ 
i ff-poV rvi¥ lx£iV9); fivafAiv^ ^ on ruv [jL^i^ovav S<rx 
}/£W9|TfXii XtraAAo) wXsov cr"! tuv lAftcro'ovb^p ', ol il ovtu^ 
(f)i\Oirc((>otf iffoivrK t<rx fffig Ipiv cv t« xo(r[X(io ^ fxi^ 

ii\ oiTFotXnriv h rS oixu ry Ato; opcoViV, oixXoc zrdnoL 
cXotfioi^ xa^ocov Ix wfwolag \j({>Brwi$j ^ TtaXa^ holt 
amca ytfovoroe, r^v Oftav. There is there/ore nething 
ignoble and iafiy which doth not participate of the 
Good Principle, and hath not from thence its Origin. 
Should you even in/lance Matter, you will Jind even 
that to be Good\ Jbould you inflame EviL itfelf^ 
you will find that alfo participating of fome Good^ 
and no Mherwife able to fnbjiji^ than as coloured by . 
Good, and partaking of it. The Opinions indeed of 
ordinary men are ajhamed to refer little and contemptible 
Things to the [primary and] divine Caufe^ looking [in 
their reafonings] to the Nature of the Subje£ls, not tot^ 
the Power of the Caufe, and [to this necelTary con- 
fequence] that if it be productive of the greater Ef- 
fe£lSy much more fo is it of the inferior. But thofi 
on the contrary J xvho are truly, Philofophersy referring * 
all Things both great and fmally that exifl in the Uni^ 
verfe, to tf Providence, behold nothing fit to be re* 
je^ed in this Mansion of Jov^^ but all Things Good, 
as having been eftablijbed by a Providence, and 
Fair, as having been produced by a Cause, which 
IS DIVINE. Proclus in, his mamifcript Comment on 
the Parmenides of Plato. 

P. 234.— Who art of purer Eyes, than 
EVER TO BEHOLD iNicyjiTY.] An Ear, that was to 
hear a mufical Difcord alonty would have Ideas of 

Dif. 
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Diflbnancc, unknown to that Ear, which, ahng whh 
the Difcord, was to bear its Preparation and Refolutton* 
An Eye, that was to fee t^nly the Words— t^^if/f ^ C0C% 
iarf^itur^^wou\d have Ideas of Abfurdityj yn known CO 
that Eye, which was to bciiold the Vcrfc i^tirg : 

Vulnus cUt venis^ ei cacc carpitur ignK 

7?iinierous are the Ideas of Defe^, Errour, Abfup- 
iity, FaUehood, &c. all referable to this Clafe ; Ideas* 
whkh arife purely from partial znd im^mphu Com- 
prchenlloni and which have no Exiftencc* where tho 
Comptehenfion is univcrfal and ccmpUte, It fecms to 
be from this reafoning, that Tkemijiius afferts— ^Tijt**- 

The more respectable Mind i> not ikat, whkh 
ferciiveth the greater Number of Ohjeils, but 

THE BETTER and MORE EKGELtENT fffffff, Th(m. 

' in Arijfi^t, d€ Anm, p, 91, Edit. Aid* 
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E muft not conclude, without &ying a few 
words on the elegant Frontifpiece, with 
which this Volume is adorned. 

The Figure in the middle reprefents Nature; 
that, which is crowning her, Virtue i both after the 
antique; The feveral Genii^ ot paths ^ reprefeht the 
tribe of Ar.T8,v all pf whjch.sirefcen in various mai>- 
»ers attending MppaN.ATVKEf as having anecejjary 
* R&fertnce to her in- ali thir Operations. 

Of Arts (as has been f fai^J already) fooie imitate 
Nature, others cultivate and finijb her. 

T«B Qemi 09: Truths ia the fore-ground reprcfeot 
the Imitativf Arts ; He with the Lyre, Mufici He 
with the Scroll, Eo^ry i H^ with tji^ Tablet, Paintr 
ing. A Bufio ftai^ near tbqpi, to denpte Sculpture ; 
and they are grouped togeihtt from their .fenpwn Affi- 
nity. 

If wc proceed, ve may imagine the different Parts 
ef the Column to denote ArchiteHure j the Touthy plow- 
ing r/uitk Oxen% to denote Agriculture \ two Arts, 
which have this in comnion, that they exert their 
Powers on the % infenjitive Parts of Nature. Not fo 
the Youth J who is managing the Horfe ; In Him we fee 
the Force of Art, where Nature is living and \ fenfttive. 
B b 4 All 
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All thefc latter Arts are diftinguiflied from the /m- 
Utivij as being Powcrsj by which Nature is uiarmd 
and cuUivaud, 

To |he lame pafs wc may refer thofe Arts, cha- 

raflcrifcd by the three Tcutbi, placed immediately ^er 
Nature^ of whom one holds a Bafket of Flowers, which 
the others are throwing upon her 1 as alfo the two kc- 
inuy who are deporating her with a Fcftoon. 

As thefe laft Tsuths by their federal Employs ap- 
pear to iQ'Operate with the Figure reprefenting Vir* 
TUE, they may be fuppofed to exhibit thofc higher 
Arts of Cultivatim^ which peculiarly refpeft the * ra- 
ii&nal fis^ttiTc ', thofc Arts^ that Virtue pre^des over, 
prcTcrlbing their Mode and Limits^ and while thefe 10 
m inferior Degree render Nature more accomplUhed^ 
Virtue with a fuperior dignity plaeei thg Crffum 
tipm her Head, 

Mr. Stuart, the ingenious Deligner of this Piece, 
has not only diflinguiflied himfelf 33 a Pamter in the 
Difpafition of his Figures, and in their graceful jftti^ 
iudes J but has contrived withal^ that each of them 
jhouJd have a tmaning % each apply with Propriety to 
fomc one of the feveral TreatjfeSp 

The whole Defign taken together ^ by exhibiting Na- 
ture as ^ pajjive Suhje^y on which Art in all its 
Species is feen to operate as ^^ ij[icient Cdufe^ has an 
immediate reference to the first Treatise, wbert 
Art is cmfidered in a view the mofl general and c&mpre-- 
hmfrue. 
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The thru Youths^ that bear the Symbok of a Ljrre, 
a Scroll, and a Tablet, by denoting the mimetic or 
IMITATIVE Arts, have reference to the Second 
Treatise, wherg thofi Arts in particular ara exa-* 
mined and compared. 

Tiff tW9 principal Figures in the Dcfign, ope of 
which i9 feen crowning the other, as they Ihew the Hor 
nours and Pre-eminence that Nature deriires from 
Virtue, charaAerife very aptly the Subjeft of ths 
THIRD Treatise^ which profefles to prove, that 
the Perfe^ion and Happinefs of Human Naturi are only 
' to be attained *thro* the Medium of a moral and a 
virtuous Life. 
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'^jC^UIE S CE NCE and Grmltude^ their Force, 

^31,356 

Jlffiifkns^ reciprocate with our Idea^, g6. their Forct^ 

when railed by Mufic, — — — g^ 

Agatho, —^ ^-^ ^^ 2,70 

Al-EXANDER ApHRODI3IEN3iS, hlS aCCQUnt of a^iivc 

efficient Caufes, 252, of Speech, 294. of the Stoic 

cftimate of Externals, 332* of the neceiCty of Jh- 

^ice to the worft Sm£ti€s^ - --^ ^ . 353 

Ammonius, 258, 263, 266^ z68, 271, 276, 292, 

3395341,342 

Andronicus Rhodius, — — ' 251, 326^ 329 

Aktipater, his notion of the End of Man» 317 

Antoninus^ unites Social and Rational, 296, 297. 

dcicribes Law univerfal, 304* his notion of Karop^ 

i^<niy or Redtitodc of Conduft, 305, 306, quoted, 

31 1> 334* 351* his notion of Aai^wuj or GmtuSy 

335. of the Univerfe, 341, of Reafon, or InteU 

left, 343, 344* of God, the animating Wifdom, 

348. of Evil* 348. of tinging our minds, 349, of 

Philofophical Exceptkn^ or Rcfervc, 349, joins Ju- 

llice and Piety, ^- — 3S4> 355 

Archid EMUS, his notion of Happineft, ^- 317 

Alcid AM AS, noble Sentiment of, — — 364 

Archytas, — — — — — - 320 

Aristocles, — — — *— 364 

Aristotle, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 257. of 

a£live efEcient Caufes, ibid, of the various Modes 

oi Human Aflion, 252. of Compulfion, 254. of 

Man's 
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Man's iftrfwnr/ Power, 2^^ cf his aejuired Pawtr^ 
6t Habits, 155, of Operatioifis,' purely natural^ ^56* 
of Nature, 157. of a ContingcAt, 263. of the Sab- 
jcds of Philofiphy^ 265, ofChance and Fortune, 2'68. 
proved from thiir exiftencetbit of Mind, 2mS Na- 
ture^ 269* quoted, 64, 272, 339. his notion- of 
human Choice or Determination, 273. of final 
Caufes, 273, 277. of Energies; 276* makes Life 

* itfelf an Enefgy^ 276. Final caufes two-fold, 279, 
Ms Divifion of Arts, 279. enumeration of 6auib» 
280, 281. quoted, 288. his Idea of Good, 291. 
proves Man focial from Speech^ 292. quoted, 83, 
255, 297. holds the fame Science of Contraries^ 
298.^ his Account of Happinefs, 300, 322. givear 
Aat of Xihocratesj 321. accounts for the pleafure 
arifiogfrom Inritations, 8i. hisaccount of Sentiment^ 
85. of the end of Tragedy, 86. of Charafters or 
Manners, 9!. etymologifes the word Ethia^ 350. 
makes felf'zvA focial one, 352. makes Happineft 
the unnrerfal objcd, 356. his Treatife concerning 
Philofophy, quoted from a Manufcript, m ■ 364 

Arriak, SeeEpiCTETus. 

Art, confidered as an efficient Caufe, from p. 6, to p. 
17. it's Material Czuk;, from p. 18, to p. 22. it*s 
Findlj from p. 23, to p. 29* it's Formal^ from p. 
29, to p. 36. loves Fonuntf, why, 270. what, 
6, 12, 17, 251, 252. how diilinguilhed from 
Chance, 7, 253, 267. how froiti Compulfion, 7, 
254. how from Volition, 8, 254. how from na- 
tural power and Inftind, 8, 10, 254, 255, 256. 
bow from Power divine, 1 1, 257. it's influence on 
the Elements, 39, 40. on Animals irrational, 4O9 
4t. on Man, 41, 42. the (ame as Mind^ 41. 

inano 
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ininc and falfe Art, 259. Pmpatetk dcfcription &f 
Art, 260. StQtc^ ihid* that of ^milian^ ibid* 
of Ciuro^ iiid^ of CiianthiS^ ibid, of Nic^horui 
Biemmdis^ ibid. Art confidered in four views, 43, 
AUTs, tkeir Comparative Priority, 361, ^c. either 
ncceiTary or ekgaiit, 53, 362, 363* the Pretenfions of 
each, 54. imtative Arts imitate thro' fenjible Me- 
dia, 56. what numbers wanted to eAabliih human 
Society, ^^-^ ■ 149, to 152 

[yiHTiSTS, moral and ioferiour, how they differ, iSS, 

189, 310 

Beautyr it'sEffefl, - ■ ■ — — - 212 

Bii^^f every fpecics of, conciliated to itfclf, 144, 145, 

Biingf aod fi^ell Beings ■ 54 

Plemmides, — ^— *— - 261 

Bossu, ' ■ ■ 7 64, 83, 91 

^rutai^ Degr^ation of Rational into it, how, 343, 344 

C. 

Cafura in vcrfe, «>■ ■ j ■ — — fi 92, .93 

CtfM'Vy* — — — i3f 14 

Cause, 7, 8. Efficient, 6 to 17. Material, 18 to 

22. Final, 23 to 29, 277. Formal, 30 to 36. 

Final often r^nrurf with. Formal, 278. Final, two- 
, - fold, 278. the foiir fpecies in one view, 280, 281 
(ihancij -, — — - 7, 253, 267, ^68 

CharaSliTjOt Manners^ — — . — ^ 84, 90 

(^HRYSiPPUs, his notion of Law univerfal, 333. of 
4 ©ood. 
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tiood, 308. of the Rational Purfuit even of ExUr^ 
nals^ 331. of the P^fe^ Man, 336. of Futurity, 
346. of Evil, — — 348 

Cicero, his notion of Art, 251. quoted, 260, 262, 
288, 289, 290. for anaftiveLife, 291. quoted, 
291, 294. his Notion of Portents, 295,296. fup- 
pofesone Reafon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 
and Men, 297. his argument againft Injuftice, 297* 
holds Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. his Defini- 
tion of a Moral Office, or Duty, ibid, his account 
of the Peripatetic'ldc2L of Happinefs, 300, 301. of 
the 5/^/Vobje£lion to it, ibid, of Law univerfal, 302, 
303. tranflates Ralo^Scoo-K, 305. his account of 
the Stoic Happinels, 307, 308, 310. < quoted, 312, 
313^ 2Hj 3IS^ 316, 3i7> 318, 319, 324, 325, 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Stoic nd9o7^ 
325. of their regard to the focial Syftem, 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereft, his ac- 
count of it, 335. of the Perfect Man, 335, 337. 
of the Univerfe, as one City, 341. joins y^^ and 
fociaU 352. his high notion of Juftice, 352. whence 
he derives human Reafon or Mind, 344. his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 350. quoted, 345, 357 
Cleanthes, his notion of Happinefs, 316. of EvU, 
348. his verfes, — — 235 

Clemens Alexandrinus, •— — - 337 
Compuljion^ ■ — • 7, 254 

Contingents^ what, 263, diflFer in CharaSer, — 267 
Contraries^ known thro' the fame Habit or Faculty, 173, 

298 
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INDEX. 
IX 

tMt^t^7 or Ginlnif what* 321, 335, 344^ 347. af- 
fords an elegant Etymology to 'EvJ***/4&v*i:es Happi* 

ncfs, — — " 33J 

Demetrius Phalereos, *— *^ 64 

Dfftrey how to be treated J 230, 343 

J)takiii£^ what -^ ^-^ 37 1 

PioChrysostom> <-* ^— 252 

OlOCENES LaERTIITS^ 262, 263, 277^ 287, 

297, defines a Moral OfEce^ or Duty, 299- irt«* 
unwtrfiU 3^3' quoted, 311, 313^,313,314^316, 
317, 318, 323, 357* hts account of Pa/Eon, ac* 
cording to the Stpksy 326. their Apathy^ what, 
327, 328, their Ejupathies, or Well-feelings, 3291 
i}UOtedy 330, 331, 340. Virtue and Felicity, one, 

347 
Dutyy See Mitral Offceu 

End9f Marty and human jfSfhn^ examined in the Lift 
Political, I25» Lucrative, 129* Pleafurable, 131. 
Contemplative, 135. in the Life of FirtueyomsA 
to Health and CmpeUnc4i 176. of pure f^irtue alone, 
185. Endy not in- the Sucafsj but in Re^itudi 
of Conduft, 185, 308, 314. in the tmre doings 
ibid, and 306, 307. confirmed by Examples, 94, to 
201. 312. Moral £nd dif&rs from 9thtr Ends, how» 

189, 310 

Energies y 1 3, how they differ from If^orks^ 32, 33, 
34. in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 34* 
eafy, when habitual, — *— 257 

Enthuftafmj the rational, and the favage, 232, 233 

Epic- 
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INDEX. 

Spictettts, his Idea of Goody 286, 2889 289^ sgOf 
306. . quoted 29I9 305, 343. makes £//!r the Sub* 
]t6t to the Moral Attift, 309. ciuoted 312, 3r5« 
recDiUmends Goniiftence, 316. his Account of Stoic' 
Apathy, 328. diftinguifhes Pajjiom from natural Af» 
feStionSj ibid. 329. maintains the foaal Syfteaif 
330. Life a Drama, 334. wife Advice of biSf 
ibid, makes Good the common OhjcSt of Purfuit» 
334, 335. his notion of Proficiency, 340. of thp 
ff^orld, as one City, 341. of Reafon and InteUed, 
343. Reafon degraded, hoWj 343, 344. our own^ 
whence, 2299 344. his advice zhout Dejire^ 345* 
treats Man as a Part of the Whokj 345, 346. bif 
Do£lrine as to Futurity^ 346, 347. his Notion of 
^ Habit in Morah J 350. quoted, 345, 349, 351* 
makes felf and facial one, 35 1. refts all in fioui and 
rational Acquicfcencc, 356. what Error he would 
adopt, — — -— — 356 

Epicurus, his Epiftle, when dying, 196. his account 
of Hafpinefsamne&td with Virtue^ ~ 32 j 

'EvidifAaVj ctymologifed morally, ---.^ 321, 335 
Evil, — 2331 295. R xviil. 348. N. lxxiii.353. 

N. xcv. 373 

EUSTATHIUS, -— ■' ■ ' ■ 62 

Sxiimalsj not neceflarily conducive to Happineft, 179* 
accurate knowledge of them requiiite, why, 187^ 

203, 204* 

Finalj vid. Caufe. 
Fortitude^ natural, why,. 172. 
Fortune, 267, 268. loves Art, why, — 270, 

Friend/hip, 



INDEX. 

^timdJbi'Pt real, exifts only among the Virtuous, jji 
Fr&ntifpiia^ cxplaLncd, — -^ — 37 5, £?^ 
Futurity, it's Force, either as unknown, or knowjii 

23ly 232» 346, 347. 

GALnh Opu/cula^ ■■ ■ '" " jao 

Gimmli, or Univerfalsf their Character, 227, 371, 372 

God, fupcrior to all Art, how, 257^ to Philofophi- 
ulngy wby^ 25 S* works uniformly, according to ^m 
Jdeaof Pcrfedlon, 167, 295*^ the fame with right 
Reafon, and univerfal Law, 303, 304. the Standard 
qf Pcrfeftion, according to Plmo and Scriptun^ 339, 
340- th< univerfal Re^ifinj aag, or Mind, 232, 
pervades and rules the wholc^ 233, 348, 365. made 
all men free, 364* himfelf univer&l, one^ and ever 
in Energy, ■ 366 

Good, abfint^ leads to Art, 24* 25. this ab&nt 
Good defcribed, and its Charaf^ers given, 26 to 29^ 
Sov^Tiign^ 114, 285* always complete, igo. va- 
f ioua defcriptions of it, 267. its original Precon- 
ceptions or Chara£leriftics, 115. agreeable to Na- 
ture, 116, 289. conducive to Weil-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places and Times, 1225 289* 
durable, 119, 289. felf-derived, 119, 290^ -its 
Chara£leriftics applied to determine what is Happimfs^ 
179, 191, to 193. 213, Goodnot. in Externals^ h^t 
in their proper Ufej 309. purfued by alJ, 212, 246, 
334» 356. See Hapfine/s. 
Gofpelj quoted, .-— ■— ■ ^- 340 

Gratis J nothing to be had, — ^— 236, 351 

Gratitude 2nd Jcqtj^iefiencei their fbrcc^ — 231, 245 
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flabit, — ^ 9, 234, 235, 236, 350 

jFiANDEI, r -r: — rr 67, 9^ 

(Iappiitess, m Virtue joined to Health andCotnpe* 
^ence^ 176. how far adequate and pcrfcd, 17710 
^80. inVirtue abfUy or Re^itude of Condu^) ii| 
^e meer doings witbotft regard to Stuafsj 184 tq 
i86. in Cohiiftence, jn Experience, in Sel(?^ii)|} 
and Rejedion, 203 to 2.06, 314 %o 3^9, jn per- 
formance of moral Offices, 206, 317. f^fffHrri^g 
$entiment3 of different SeAs of Pbilol^pher3 p4 tbe 
^ub5ea pf Ilappincft, 319 to 324. Virtue an4 
Happincfs, One, 347. real Self-Intereft and Hapf 
pinefs, One, 351. purfued by all, ~ 246, 35$ 
fiecATo, the StotCj — .^- 22^ 

Hermes, called KOINOS, or Coj^mok, wbjf^, 36^ 
jttoBfis, his account q( Hap pinefs, m^ 324 

Homer, ~ — ~ 291, 36} 

Horace, 13, O4, 71, 90, 98, 13?, 195, 309, 3i6| 

t 

Jdeas^ in Poetry we form our own, {n Painting wc tafcf 

them from the Artifts, 77, 78. reciprocate wit^ 

AfFetaions, 96, Jdeas^ Specific^ their high Rank^ 

219, 220, 338, g7^^ 37> 

JEROM, his Notipi> of ^he Stoics ^ ' -n 3JX 

///, vid. Evil. " ' 

Imitation, Obje(^of| different from the Me Jt^f 

of Imitation, how, 56. extend farther thf^n the Jlifff 

difff iUd. an4 61^ 6|t, 63. fmitatiofi^ HtA\f^ pf^ 

C c ' ' Yf\^ 




What to Painting ^ 57^ 61. What to Afufie^ 57^ 
66, 67, 73. What toPnetry, 57, 72. Whence 
Imliathm by different Arts derive their Preeminence 
59. Imiatim^ natural to Man, and pUafing, why, 

80, 81 
Imhmivi Jritj — -^ -^ — * 55V 375 

Individuals, See Particuiars. 

Injufikiy unnatural^ why, — ^97> 352 

inJUnB^ 10* diffcrenc from Reafon, how, — |cg 
Intffifty all governed by, 2414 and jufily^ Hid, a de- 
tached one, impoiiible* 142- 4 focial one» Happi- 
neft, 243, Private and Public, inftpurnifie^ — . 751 
JoANNis Gkammmatici/s. See Philoponus, 
Jiipc€^ natural, why, 170, 243, 351. joined by the 
£/^/a to Piety, ^ — 254 

K. 

Ko*j^e« N?f, Ccmmsn Strifs^ ^fi, 187 



L. 



Language^ its Rife, 55. founded in Compa6l, fhid. 

& 7. fee Speech* 
Law^ univcrfal, defcrib'd, 302, 303, 304, tlicf' /aixie'as 

Right Reafon^ 297. and asGoD himfelf, 25^^V'ic4 
Legifiatorsy their high CharaftcT, — ' 4^, 364'i'%5 
Liberty^ the Gift of God, 364. Philofophic, ^^hat,'235. 
Life, 137, 138, 291. Life acCordirtg^tti Vimre and 

to Moral Offices, the fame ^ 175, 299. 'i^/ and 

its Events, the Subjea-Matter Xq Hat th6ra) ^'K^\^ 
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INDEX. 

309. Life human, a Drama, 210, tigi 333, 334* 

344 

Lhesy four forts of, 123, 124,291. the'Political;'i25, 

229. the Lucrative,' 129 to 131. the Pleafarable, 131 

16135. the Contemplative, 13510138. all inad- 

' equate, 193. Adlive and Social, 137, 138, 291 

Love, Philofophicy its Progrefs and End j 230, 234; 345 

Z^/V, when ufeful, when not, — 247 

M. 

Man^ his Nature and Conflitiition, examined, 147 to 

169. by Nature, Social, 147 to 157. Rational, 

157 to 169. thtPerfe^ Man^ 214, 237, 335. Man, 

a Part only of the Whole, 231, 245. made by Gop 

and Nature, not a Slave, but Free, — 364 

• Mankind^ their Modes of AAlotij -r- 1— ' 252 

AJannerSy or Charaofers^ — — 84, 90 

Mauufcripuof Philqponu^, 361. of PR0CLtJS,36S, 

' \ y 370*372 

MaJler^Knvwledge and •S«Vfff^,86,228,247,343,363,365 
M«1atoT«;^vra, what, — -» — 259 

Matter^ ■ -— 373 

Maximus Tyrius, -^ — - 336 

MetaphyJicSj called fo, why, ■ 365 

Mii-TON, 7'>77> 92> i3S> u6j3P^ 

Mimetic^ vid. Imitative, 

Mindy recognizes the Natural World thro' the Scnfts, 
55« Particular Minds, Harmony of, with tbcUnWcrfal, 
232, 234, 347. the more refpcftablc, .how characte- 
rized, ^ --. . 374 

JHoral OGce^ defined, 175, 299. Happincfs,^ tp live 
performing them, — -s— 207,318 

Moralsy united with R$lsgiony 222. why treated apart^izz 

Motiorty iu fpccies, with a view to the Mimetic Arxs^ 
C Q % 66. 



i ^ D % jf, 

BjS^f N/^ural iif^m frpni) Mpiicalj^ haw,, 6§ .. imi-^ 

. tatcdby Paintings howj 6i. mQ];e Motioi^ in Mu-^ 

fic, than in Poetry, -a-^ 73« 74 

jl/a^9 Art of) its Media of Imitation^ 57. its Sub-^ 
je^j 63. imitates Joy ax?d Grief, how, 67, its 
Igsitattoa far inferior to that of Paihtingy ^Hy, ^8^ 
6^« Its Efficacy derived eirewbere,^ 95. by help 
df Natural Media, io^its^tes nearly as well as Poetry^ 
too' inferior, 73, So. an -4/^5' to Poetry, how, 93^ 
1^5. l-aifes AffiSiiom^ rather than Ideas^ gj. its 
force in confequence of this, 98, 99^ loo. Ob-^ 
jeftions to finging of Dfamas, folved^ — 100, loi 

Mu/ual Difcordi^ diffcrent^to difFetent hearers, whence^ 

373* 374 
N. 

^atiofttj comparative Eftimate df^ how to be formed^ 

367 
Nature^ Divine, Homan, Brutal, VegeubI^y.:M;Mjfci 

fined, 257, 267J 282, 283. her treatment of Maii^ 

107, 285. how.diftlnguiftied from, and oppofed to 

Reafnn^ 163 to 167. governed by one Efficient 

Caul'e, 167. when and why She Deviates, Note 

18, p. 293. the Primaries of Nature^ rd waSjok 

7r,q (p'.CVjie;^ y?^hzt^ ^ 30I 

Natural Pkiiofophy^ its Order in the Rank of Sciences^ 

Kicefffiry^ dnd hnpoffihle^ ^ — — 'Xb'] 

Necejjity^ natural, how diftinguiflied from natural De^ 

fire, i^ ^ -^ — : — 254, 269 

NiciAs, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 

5!^/yV/.?i of his Art, -^ 64 

O. 

OljeSf^ of univerfal Purfuit, what, 246, 356. €>hje£2s 

of 
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of Percq)tion, to be yalucd, not by their SitmBery 
hot tbek /TcrrA, — *— — 374 

P. *• ■' 

Pmrning^ An of,, its Mi£a of Imitation, 57. its 5ir*- 

ji£fs^ 6'l. ' imitates Sounds, Motions, Papons, Af* 

fe£tions, Charafters, how, 6r, 6?> QO, Qi. its 

' beftSlibje^ts, how ctrCiimftancec!^ 63, 76* coniifined 

to an Inflanty as to itJ/ii/, 63. not lo, as to Spau^ 

Particular^i theit ChU^lrafierSt — ^ 227, 341 

Pavl^ quot^, • — 303 

Perceptions y Senfitive differ from fntelIedual,how, 296 
PirfeSlimy wbtre^ atid ik^V it exifts^ 215 to 221. vid; 

StandariL 
Peripnieiics, uniU Sef aod Scdaly •— *- 352 

PjfrRSlWS, ^ 543 

Perjjihtii^ eflcfsti&l to Aart^f ■ > " ■ . - ' 65 

pHii-otFUNUftfjayif 295^ MS, 361. Sec Joannes 

r GUf^MlMIATlCtlS^ . 

fMihobQWHEtiij the ^tmurring Sentimeiits cS various 

Se£Uof) eoncerntAg Happine/s^ and moral Emb^ ilTu^ 

• $rfKQd.fi^Qm ^c PfihtgarMJiSy 32a thefocrtfftVi, 321. 

the PiripaMtcSy 321, 322. the £picuream, 323. 

s. T^oin^i -J^&^^i 3;H*. the f/ioici, >^^ 

Philosophy, its Progrefs and £«i or ^«», according 

. to the Peripatetics^ .263. according to the PJfliema^ 

.(34l. Philofophy .iz/i/i^. difiejent in its Method 

^,. bom modern^ how, 342. its three- fold Divii^ ac<< 

iXtfding to the Awieots» 357. the Firfi PbiUfipbf^ 

what, and why j(b tailed, — • — 363^ 365 

Phjfici^ when ufeful, when not, 247. prior to Mita^ ' 

pbjificsy why — 363, 365, 366 

C c 3 Ph,. 
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h^miif their i^tnnt^SkSt on weak, and od 

p Minds, — «- V 3$$ 

fennedcd with Firtuiy 245, their different 
p» — — _ 3;^ 

his IJea of Cr^tiot phllofophii^iDgi and wby, 
of the Invention of Arts^ 273, of the 5^>tf« 
ni^ G&&d^ 2S6» his Argument for Socicry, 292, 
. quoted, 198, 199, 259, 274, 295^ 298, 310^ 

' i3*< 333' 345> 353» 35^* make? God ihc 
rt^ 21Q- his ohilofophical Synthefu, 342. 

9 mvirfafy 304* quoted, 

, 292, S» 3c:8, 327, 331, 336, 339, 348, 

357 
PoETHVj Jr$ p/t its M^!s of Imitatlopi 57. Me- 

• dia partly ntf^Jirtf/, partly ^/j/c/a/, 57, 58^ 70, 71, 

its force by help of natur^ Media, 71. in this 

vieWf limited J 72. and inferior to Painting, 72, 77, 

78. but n^arfy equal to Muficj 73^ 74, Poitry^ its 

force by help of an arttjidal Medium, Language, 

75 » inferior to Painting, where the fubjedt is m^ 

ferfehly adapted to Painting, 77» 7^* '^h€T«5^fl> 

note, p. 77, 78^ fuperior to Mufic, 80p^ JPa^ryj 

the cki^tdt%moft perfeSily, adapted to it^ defcrike^^^Sj 

. to 89. its force in thcfe loft Subje<as, 89, 90. 

compared to Paintings 91. to Mufu^ 93. ..gf^j|(^ 

fuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. aflbciat^ With 

. Mufu^ how, 93- derives power merely frpo> .||3 

Numbers, — * -r- — - — 92^ 93 

POKPHYRY, — ~ — 34^ 

Portents^ and Monfkrs^ what and whence, — 2^5 , 
Rower<^ 13. natural, prior to Energyi ,»54>v.li## 
* ditFerent from Habit, or Cuftom, -^ r -> ii^i^ 

fira^ic^ SLiid Theory^ > -— rr— IJ3 
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pR'ocLUs, Manufcript ofi Quotations -from, 368, 37a, 

37i» 37» 

Proficiency^ — . — 221,340 

Ptudtrui^ imturdl^ and our Intereft, — jjr^ 

QiriNTiLlAN, his Account of M«r«ttaJixvi«» or bans 
andfalfcArt, 259. of Energies and Works, 277* 
of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308. 
of the force of Mufic, 97. of the perfeft Orator^ 

337> 340* 

Raphael Urbin, — — — 63, 78 

Reason, natural to Man, 162. difierent from /^« 

'^/«^,how, 159, 160. raihnalimpiics focialj 296, 
297. Reafon and Lavir, the fame ^ 297. its Cha« 
raSer, 228, 229, 342,* 343. umverfal^ feeGoD« 

Jteafon^ degraded, Kow, •— 228, 34,3. 

Kehttude of Endeavours^ or Conduff^ 18, 1859 304. 
propofed, z& the Sovereign Good^ 185. examined !^ 
ourPrec9i>c:eptions of Qood, 191 to 193. explained^ 

305>3o6,370 

Reltgien, cpnne^ed with Jkbraby 222, 245. fee 
Piety. 

Referve^ Philofpphical, what, ■ ■ ■■ 234, 349 

S. 

Saivator RbsA. *:^ «^ ^^63 

Sanctius. — —•.-• 294 

C c 4 ScA- 
I • 
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i>iaiMiiigq<>A riiiiiii|iiiMidb«i;>i|^>:»«8»4MiiitV8^ 

Mi-^^^ltti'taA dti 4udte^ H^^i ^?$)i3f I 

ttlfJiifcii(i^Bii-iv' '' • • ■■■a B i'>:«J'->(tia_£xi oj gift, 

fKi^ilfctttritf M'Matt, ij«, »57» 329i 336.'. jute- 
' i^k^ a rifing one* from ics £(MinlU!BCeBi<!DC:,t«jti 
'*«sa^(ffioA,-^r, ^2, 363, 3&(i «ikel&t7c>«d 
^<(iifp(Miiiaiotfef Sdiiiee, ^y, -.i'~^ 3^^> 366 
^tTJtHrkr h'MiSotitfA 6f &ppuiifit 198, 199^ 307. 
' KrfPiWtekiicy, — — r- aai,,54o 
^Jte/'^ilfi7»; basvatiouB faculties, ' ^mm ^q 
SiOttdiikaiUtedhj Painting, how^ 6t, .63U~r«Jfc£iJ£a4'. 
Jkttenat from Naturalf how, 68'. inferior to tBbfE 
of Poetry, in the view of Jmitattoti, why, j^ 

Speech, its powers natural, 156. om foetal Nature 
proved from it, 292, 3935 29^. IteOrigtlv f5v-- 
'S*e HBRM£si " : ' J 

SrENSSK, 
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SJenser, — — . -— « , . 1^ 

Sfertfifurty rdemble PbiloibplMiiy how> «-*-*- .. I94 

BimJard^ when feaod among the jv^tk^, i;rh6a junoog 

. .the /$t£|, i^64» 29^9 295. Natural St»te,.a Staoi^ 

d^id for what^ 185, 307* oif Perfe^n, natmid 

and tOQral, .918$ 2x9. fbund jo 00 one tndivjdu4» 

• ^^9) 337* SOumX realboing 4x1 the Id^ of Sian^ - 

■ idard^ 338, 339* God, the mml Standard^ 33^ 

34£Kr ^(bo) a Standard^ * ^ %gt$ 

StoB^tis, his account of the Virtues, 298. taate 
Virtue agreeaUe to Nature^ 299. defines a momi 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314, 316, 317, 318, 326 
Stoic Philosophy, its Idea of Aefoverfign G^ 
113 to 122. objedb to thcPfripatftic Idea, aad whjjP 
299. its NocioD of Lqw uaiverfaL^ 303, 304.. boMf 
^ its Idea of Good moft confonant to our Precp^^j^ftp* 
tions, 3Q8i refemble^ fhq Chri/iian tieligm, llf^ 
%Q09 3H» tak^ ^ot ^way (be Di^reoce inthios^^ 
buteftabliihesit, 2o8> 324^ 3^5. fupprefles i)i(yia^ 
aural Af&£tions, 208, 3254 U$ Apathy, wb^t, 331^ 
t^ 33i^ "^ff^ i)^ 3^* i^ Idea of tbt^ f^/i/a 
. fnoral Charafler^ 331. its Attjkcfament tgitbcjS^ 
::iia/ Scheme, 329^ 330^. 331. . Stoic Syftci%; ^bal 
it is ftpu ^09« what it ii» 2 lo, xn* M wt^FO* 
je£k External^ 332, 333. its perfu^ MaiH'J37# 
339. made real /e/f aod ficial the faiae, ^■•-i^ 351 
i^^cmcesi their fpecics, — ^ 4I) 225, 2>7i.36| 

^iihfetanci^ natural, why ^^ *• I'ji 

Terence, placcp Good not in EieUmah^ but in^thiir 

proper C^, •— » ••^^ 30J 
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UUri^t^ a6s> %&i* holds the fame Science of 

rarici, 295* gives the Si^ic accaunt of the P^iP 
[27. charadcuzies the moil excellent MUid 

I ifaje^, how, ^ — * 274 

/J, >. >iii pared to PraffUi^ ^ — 113^ 236 

not indifferent, J41, their value adjufted by 

B pecular nature of each fpecicsj 145, Oivifion 

them with refped to Beings fenfitivcj 143. phi- 
fky takes not away their Dliiin3.\on^ 2081 32^ 

5?, End of, explained, -^-^ -^>* gg 
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Vaero, his notion of G^marj, — ^- 3^5 

Kr^l, Englifli Heroic, — ^- 92,93 

^iV^, as much S^lf-d^ml in, as In Virtue^ — 230 

^jltCIt, htstccountof the Caufe, which gave birth 

^ to Artsj 2751 quoted, p. yi, 109, 178, 222, 

374 
ViRTtTE, cardinal Virtues,' 173, 174, 298. Firtut 

conncftcd with Religion^ 222. infeparable from 
fiV'j — — — — 243, 351, 370 
Universe, one City ox Commonwealth^ 225, Z^o^ ^^32, 
^34> 34i> 345* *^o^ we rife to its Ide^, 225, 226. 
the Manfxon of Jovc^ where all is fair and gooiy 

373 



W, 



fTell'Beingy compared to Meer-Beingy 
JVhoUy Man, a part of, -^ 



- 54 
23^ 345 



